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Careful Timing | Factors of Credit and Delivery 


Of Public Works | Said to Help Independent Stores 


Viewed as Need Department of Commerce Reports Belief This Class of 


Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes Finds That 
Unplanned Construction 
Is Largely Ineffective 


Volume of Awards 
Found Unimportant 


Psychological Effect of Small- 
er Total Accurately Timed 
To Offset Depression Said 
To Be More Significant 


Timing of public works as a means 
of relieving unemployment in depression 
periods must be adjusted to give quick 
action when it is necessary and at the 
same time preserve safeguards around 
the spending of public money, accord- 
ing to a report on “planning and con- 
trol of public works,” made public June 
24 by the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment. 

“As an unplanned form of emergency 
relief for unemployment,” says the re- 
port, “public construction has long been 
tried and found in great measure want- 
ing. Nor does it appear practicable or 
necessary on any large scale to with- 
hold expenditure on public construction 
during years of prosperity in order to 
accumulate a reserve of work during 
business depressions. 

Skillful Timing Necessary 

“The skillful timing in the use of a 

comparatively small margin of 


tical influence the economic 


ance.” 
The 


upon 


points to the volume 
of contracts awarded for public works 
and utilities this year, and says, ‘“‘to 
turn the course of publie construction 
from a depressing to a stimulating in- 
fluence is of the very essence of useful- 
ness of public works as a_ balancing 
factor,” and “it is in promptly and com- 
prehensively expediting work on projects 


committee 


already planned, rather than initiating | 


new undertakings, that the key to the 
problem lies.” 


Based on Fact-finding Survey 


The committee’s report is based on a} 


fact-finding survey of the whole public 
construction situation, begun last July at 
the suggestion of President Hoover and 
carried on by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research of New York with the 
assistance of the Department of Com- 
“merce. The survey was prepared by Dr. 
00 Wolman, of the staff of the research 
bureau. 

The survey is a continuation of the 
study of post-war economic changes 
made by the National Bureau and issued 
a year ago, together with a report of 
the Committee. 

The members of the 
ing the report include Arch W. Shaw, 
chairman; Owen D. Young, John J. 
Raskob; William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Renick 
W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture; John S. Lawrence, Max Mason, 
Eugene Meyer, Adolph C. Miller, George 
McFadden, Lewis E. Pierson; Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 
Louis J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange; Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; Clarence 
M. Woolley, and Edward Eyre Hunt, sec- 
retary. 

lhe committee explains that the re- 
port and survey have not exhausted the 
subject of planning and controlling pub- 
lic works, and urges the development of 


committee mak- 


an increasing fund of economic informa- | 


tion to enable governments to take 
prompt action when unfavorable trends 
threaten to influence the economic bal- 
ance adversely. 

The report also announces that it is 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 
New Usages Expand 
Motorcycle Output 


Production in 1929 Said 
Have Gained -25 Per Cent 


to 


The greater usefulness of the motor- 
cycle to police departments, armies, 
sorts and business largely is responsi- 
». for a 25 per cent increase in world 


production of this type of vehicle during | 


1929 over the preceding year, according 
to an eral statement June 24 on behalf 
of the automotive division, Department 
of Commerce. 

It was pointed out that while motor- 
cycles are being used in increasing num- 
bers throughout the world for delivery 
purposes, by sheriff and police depart- 
ments and by armies, they still 
leading vehicle for outdoor sports and 
recreation. The vehicle still leads in 
sales and probably will continue to do 
so indefinitely, it was stated. 

Solo riding, according to the automo- 
tive division, also is exanding, particu- 
larly in the United States, where side- 
car sales are declining. Tandem riding 
is increasing everywhere. 

During the past season sales of mo- 
torcycles were more extensive than in 
the past. In countries like Italy, France 
and Germany, small, cheap vehicles of 
the 175 to 350 cubic centimeter type are 
meeting with popularity on account of 
the low price and low cost of upkeep. 
The larger, more powerful models, how- 
ever, continue in popular favor and en- 
joy the unique prestige that has attached 
to American cycles throughout’ the 
world, it was said. 

The world production of motorcycles 
during the past year numbered approx- 
imately 498,570 units, a gain of about 


»* FContinued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


public | 
construction is far more important. In} 
this lies the real opportunity for prac- | 
bal- 


Merchants Not Likely 


to Be Dislodged From 


Their Particular Field 


Credit and delivery are considered by 
some authorities as the continuing justi- 
fication for the independent merchant’s 
| existence, and to give him a practically 
exclusive field of endeavor from which 
he is not likely to be dislodged by chain 
organizations, it was stated orally June 
'24 on behalf of the domestic commerce 
division of the Department of Commerce. 

Whether or not he is to continue as 
the sole purveyor of these services to 
the consumer, there is no doubt that they 
form a vital phase of his business as it is 
now constituted, it was said. Each of 
these functions necessitate expense out- 
lay in directions not required in the cash 
and carry type of outlet. 

It was explained that whether or not 
the total expenses of the credit and de- 
livery system of distribution is neces- 
sarily higher than for cash and carry 
outlets has not been fully decided. It is 
certain, however, that the expenses of 
the two types of stores differ in charac- 
ter and that the activities and resulting 
problems of the merchant differ in a 
similar manner. 

The retail grocer, it was pointed out, 
has frequently been the subject of dis- 


Regulations Drawn 
To Enforce New Law 


~ On Perishable Food 


Car-lot Dealers in Perishable 
Agricultural Products 
Must Obtain Federal Li- 
censes by Dec. 10, 1930 


| The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
jof the Depariment of Agriculture is 
formulating regulations for enforcement 
lof the new law regulating dealers in 
perishable agricultural products and re- 
quiring such dealers to obtain Federal 
| licenses, the Bureau stated June 23. 
The law provides penalties for those 
|who fail to obtain licenses by Dec. 10, 


| 19599 and defines and prohibits practices | 


which shall be deemed to be unfair. The 
| Bureau’s statement follows in full text: 


tration of the perishable agricultural 
commodities act for the licensing of com- 
mission merchants, dealers and brokers, 
which was signed by President Hoover 
jJune 10, are being prepared by the Bu- 
jreau of Agricultural Economics, the 
{United States Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today. 
Purpose of Law 

This law, intended to suppress cer- 
tain unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of fresh fruitg and vege- 
tables in interstate and ticles com- 
merce, requires the licensing of commis- 
sion merchants, dealers, and brokers. 
| All persons subject to the act who plan 
{to be in business on and after Dec. 10, 
1930, must obtain licenses from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Applications 
for license should be filed with the Secre- 
tary as promptly as possible on forms 
which will be furnished on request, or 
|which may be obtained from any per- 
; manent city station of the market news 
|or inspection services of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics. 


“Perishable agricultural commodity,” 


Rules and regulations for the adminis- | 


cussion concerning the looseness of credit 
administration. However, data from a 
recent survey reveal that the retaii 
grocer is Apparently as efficient in han- 
dling his credit business as the average 
business man in other lines of activity. 
The retail grocer has no such facilities 
for credit administration as the depart- 
ment store for example and yet the lat- 
ter institution loses 0.9 per cent of its 
installment credit sales in bad debts and 
0.4 per cent of its open credit sales in 
bad debts, while the grocer’s loss on all 
credit business is 0.7 per cent. 

The efficiency of credit administration, 
according to the division, varies within 
the grocery field according to section of 
the country, size of store, and type ot 
credit investigation. The highest pro- 
portion of credit business in grocery 
stores is found throughout the southern 
States from North Carolina to Texas 
and in the Pacific Northwest. The low- 
est proportion of credit business is found 
in New England and the Central Atlantic 
States. The best showing with regard 
to bad debts was found in the New Eng- 
land States, with a loss of only 0.3 per 
cent on credit sales, it was explained. 
The southwestern States and also the 
west midcontinent States reached the 
high ratio of 1 per cent on sales. 


Seasonal Collection Data 

According to the division, there does 
not seem to be a close relation between 
volume of credit business and percentage 
of bad debts since, of the section with 
a large proportion of credit business, 
as for example the Gulf Southwest, have 
very low bad debt losses. Collection per- 


centages also vary sharply between sec- | 


tions of the country. The most favor- 
able showing is for the States of the 
Gulf Southwest, with a collection per- 
centage for the year as a whole of 79.5 
per cent. 

Less favorable in this respect, it was 
stated, are the Southeastern and Central 
Northwestern States, with collection per- 
centages of 55.9 and 56.1, respectively. 
Seasonal variation in collection experi- 
ence is not very great. September is 
the least favorable month and Decembei 
the most favorable, but the difference 
in the ratios for the two months is not 
nearly so great as in some other lines 
of retail business, it was said. 

Large stores sell for credit to a greate) 
degree than small grocery stores. Bad 
debts losses are the greatest for the 
group of less than $10,000 sales annually 
and grow steadily better as the size of 
the store increases. The average bad 
debt losses for outlets with $250,000, or 
| greater annual sales volume is 0.4 per 
cent to credit sales. Collection percent- 
ages also grow steadily more favorable 
with the increase of sales volume. The 
lowest collection percentage is for oui- 
lets with than $10,000 volume an- 
nually with 34.3 per cent, while stores of 
over $500,000 sales volume enjoy a coi- 
lection percentage of 73.6, it was pointed 
out, 

Stores which do not make use of credit 
bureaus and make no investigations of 
their own, lost in bad debts 1.1 per cent 
of their credit sales. Credit experience 
was approximately the same for all 
stores making use of the credit bureau. 
Out of all stores using credit bureaus 
those making additional investigations 
had bad debt losses of 0.5 per cent on 
sales. 

It was stated that in a recent survey 
some information was obtained concern- 
ing the credit experience of chain gro- 
cery stores which conducted a_ credit 


less 


as defined in the law, says the Bureau, ! 


means fresh fruits and fresh vegetables, 
of every kind and character, whether 
frozen or packed in ice or not. The term 
|“dealer” applies to any person buying 
}or selling in car lots. A producer selling 
only commodities of his own raising is 
exempted and is not considered a 
“dealer.” Any person buying for sale 
at retail less than 20 carloads annually 
is also exempted. The law provides for 
an annual licensing fee of $10. 

| Briefly summarized, the law, under the 


| 6.) 
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Births Decrease, Deaths 


Increase During 1929 


The number of births in 43 States for 
1929 was lower than in 1928 and the 
number of deaths was slightly greater, 
jthe Chief of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
| tistics, Bureau of the Census, Dr, T. F. 
Murphy, stated orally June 24. No re- 
|ports were received from Nevada, New 
| Mexico, Utah, South Dakota and Texas 
In the area reporting there were 
2,142,124 births, a decrease of 78,065, 
and 1,356,882 deaths, an increase of four, 
The infant mortality rate in 1929 was 
67.3 compared to 68.8 for 1928, 


Rio Grande Agreement 
On Water Goes Into Effect 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, June 24. 

The Rio Grande compact, providing 
for the distribution of the waters of the 
Rio Grande between the States ‘of 
Colorado, Texas, and New Mexico, 
will be put into operation at once, ac- 
cording to the New Mexico State en- 
gineer, Herbert W. Yeo. 

The signing of the ratification act by 
President Hoover, following its passage 
by Congress, was the last step necessary 
;to make the compact effective, accord- 
ing to Mr. Yeo, as the three State legis- 
latures had previously approved it. 

The pact, which was signed at Santa 
Fe on Feb. 12, 1929, will be beneficial 
to the Middle Rio Grande and the 
Elephant Dam projects in New Mexico, 
the engineer said, since it provides that 
there shall be no denletion of the water 
supply coming into the State from Colo- 
rado. The latter is not to increase its 
area under: irrigation during the life of 
the treaty, which is to remain in force 
‘until 1935, Mr, Yeo stated, 


are al 
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Labor Is Favored | 


House Subcommittee ~ Ap- 
proves Plan for Bureau 


SUBCOMMITTEE of the House 

Committee on Judiciary June 24 | 
voted to report to the full Committee 
favorably the bill (S. 3060) to pro- | 
vide for the establishment of a United | 
States employment bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Committee announced following 
the meeting of the subcommittee that 
it would meet as a full committee June 
25 for consideration of the bill in ex- 
ecutive session. 

Inder the provisions of the bill, a 
director general would be appointed 
by the President as head of the bureau. 
The duties of the bureau, as set out in 
section 3(a) of the bill, follow: 

“It shall be the province and duty 
of the bureau to establish and maintain 
a national system of employment of- 
fices for men, women, and juniors who 
are legally qualified to engage in gain- 
ful occupations, and in the manner 
herein provided, to assist “in establish- 


(Continaed on Page 10, Column 6.) 


Expectancy of Life 
For New Industries 


Is Termed 25 Years 


Survival Chance Increases to 
39 Years After First Six, 
Specialist of Commerce 
Department Says 


Toronte, Ont., June 24.—The expect- 
ancy of 
averages compiled by one’ trade 
ciation, is 25 years, and if they survive 
6 years they have an equal chance of 
survival for the next 39 wears, accord- 
ing to an address here on June 24 before 
the Farm Seed Association of North 
America by H. C. Dunn, chief of the 
domestic commerce division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The analysis, said Mr. Dunn, “revealed 
that 18 per cent of the number died dur- 
ing the first year of their existence; 
16 per cent during the second year; 9.8 
per cent during the third year; 6.1 per 
cent during the fourth year; 4.7 per 
cent durimy: the fifth year; 3.6 per cent 
during the sixth year; and from then on 
the rate of mortality was constant for 
all ages at 2.9 per cent per year,” 

Deaths in First Six Months 

This showed, Mr. Dunn’ pointed out, 
that 58.8 per cent died during the first 
six years and that 41.2 per cent of the 
original number will have disappeared 
at the end of a 60-year period, 

“Why,’? Mr. Dunn asked, ‘‘*did 18 per 
cent of these institutions die the first 
year and only 2.9 per cent of the seventh 
year? Why 16.8 per cent of the second 
year and only 2.9 per cent the eighth 
year? Isn’t it because the hazards they 
faced were inadequately provided for, 
or perhaps unknown?” 

‘If the player in a game 
he said, ‘*could have full knowledge of 
the cards held by every other player, 
in addition to a full knowledge and un- 
derstanding of his own hand, he would | 
have the greatest opportunity for play- | 
ing his hand to its greatest value, His 
ability to win is enhanced to the degree 
that his knowledge of his own _ possi- 
bilities are known and understood, and 
the possibibities of these players with 
whom he is in competition, 

“This knowledge serves to 


ee 
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asso- 


of bridge,” 


guide him 


[Continwed on Page 12, 


lite of new industries, based on | 


Menace of Electric Wires 


for 


HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 
freedom is the history we 


write every day.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, 


’ 1853—1857 


“INDEX LOL? 
PRICE 5 CENTS "5, 


‘President Calls — 


To Aviation to Be Studied Veteran Measure 


New Jersey to Investigate Proposed Construction of High- 


tension Lines Near Hadley Field 


to Determine 


Extent of Hazard to Flying of Planes 


State of New Jersey: 
"THE extent of hazard to aviation 
7 by high tension electric lines will 
be investigated by the New Jersey 
board of public utility commissioners, 
according to an oral statement by the 
secretary, Emmett T. Drew. 

The board’s chief engineer, 
Philander Betts, has been directed to 
investigate proposed construction by 
the New Jersey Power & Light Co. of 
a line adjacent to Hadley Air Field, 
Mr. Drew said. 

The board, according to the secre- 
tary, heretofore has exercised no juris- 
diction over construction of transmis- 
Sion lines, although it has acted upon 
applications by utilities for permission 
to condemn property for such projects. 

The board holds, Mr. Drew said, that 


Col. 


Apparatus Is Planned 
To Cool and Heat Homes 


A plan whereby _ refrigerating ma- 
chines can be used to cool homes in Sum- 
mer and heat them in Winter is being 
advocated in Europe, according to a re- 
port by the consul at 
mer Brett, received and made public 
June 24 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
report is printed on 
It is pointed out 
based on an idea put forth by Lord Kel- 
vin as far back as 1852. 


Wisconsin to Permit 


Sale of Texas Land 


State Court Orders Reversal 
Of Ruling by Board of 
Real Estate Brokers 


page 4.) 


State of Wisconsin = 
Madison, June 24. 
Wisconsin real es- 
state brokers’ board denying to thc< 
Progreso Development Company of 
Texas the right to solicit and sell Texas 


The 


order of the 


| lands in Wisconsin was overthrown by a 


decision of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin handed down June 23. : 
The court reversed the action of Cir- 


cuit Judge A. C. Hoppman who upheld 


the action of the State real estate boara. | 


remanded to the 
reverse 


The case was ordered 
trial cowt with directions to 
the board's order. 

The findings of the board were held 
in the opinion of Chief Justice Marvin 
B. Rosenberry not to support its order. 
“The statute requires evidence to be pro- 
duced before the board and findings to 
be made and the determination of the 
board thereon,” it is explained. “The 
findings must therefore support the de- 
termination. In this case the findings 
do not support the determination. 

“The determination of the board is 
so ®olored and affected by its misinter- 
pretation of the act as to the extent of 
its own powers as to make it impossible 
for the court to saw that the applicant 
has had the hearing, findings, and de 
terminations to which under'the law it 
is clearly entitled.” 

Under the supreme 
real estate board must license 
asked by both the company and Mil- 
waukee parties engaged in selling Texas 
land in Wisconsin. 


court ruling, the 


issue 


Federal Reserve Board Reviews 
Month’s Business and Finance 


THE volume of industrial production declined in 
May by about the same amount as it increased in 
statement of 
Reserve Board, made public June 24, 
“Factory employment decreased more than is usual 
at this season, and the downward movement of prices 
statement added: 
lowest level in more than 


April, says 


the monthly 


continued.” The Board’s 
rates eased further, to the 
five years.” 


This summary of general 


for usual 
cent in May. 


average, and 
and silk mills continued at 


and of copper showed little 


Aa 


HE decrease in factory employment in May was 
larger than usual, andjthere was also a decline in 
The number employed in the cot- 
ton and silk goods industries decreased further, while 
in the woolen goods industry there was an increase 
from the extreme low point of April. 
in the agricultural 
electrical machinery industries decreased from April 
but remained large relative to earlier years. 
ment in the cement industry increased, but 
lumber industry continued at an unusually low level. 
in May, as reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, continued to be in sub- 
in any 


factory pay rolls. 


Employment 


Building contract awards 


stantially smaller volume than 


since 1924. 


Freight carloadings increased by less than the usual 
seasonal amount during May and continued to be in In 
somewhat smaller volume than in the corresponding 
period of 1928 and substantially below the unusually 
active period of 1929. Department store sales in May 
were approximately the same as those of a year ago. 


business 
conditions in the United States is based upon 
tics for the months of May and June, the Board says 
in its summary which follows in full text: 

The Board’s index of industrial production, adjusted 
seasonal variations, declined about 2 per 
In 1930 industrial production has fluctu- 
ated between 4 and 7 per cent above the 1923-1925 
the preliminary estimate for 
4 per cent above the average for those years. 

Production at steel and automobile plants declined, 
cotton mills curtailed output, and activity at 
low levels. 
duction increased sharply. while output of petroleum 
change. In 
half of June, output at steel plants declined further, 


the Federal 


June. 


nounced about the 
**Money 


A FURTHER decline in the 
commodities occurred in May and the first half of 
The downward 
the last half of May 
prices of grains, meats, and livestock, 


cotton, silk, rubber 
tionally low levels. 


wholesale prices of 
movement was interrupted in 
Ly substantial increases in the 
but. became pro- 
middle of June when the prices of 
*, copper and silver reached excep- 


Wheat, meats, livestock and cotton textiles also de- 


financial 
statis- 


and 


increased further 
ended June 11, to 
year ago, 
and in loans on 
represented loans 
brokers 
loans 
continued 


May is 


woolen 
Cement pro- 


the first A 


and an 


implement and 
Employ- 
in the cline in 

Money rates in 


other year 


cent were at the 


1925. 


Cleveland 
the 
from 5 

1 


4 to 32 per cent. 


The increase was entirely in 


and deale 
withdrawn by 

to decline 
11, were the smallest 


*XPANSION of 


clined in price at that time, while prices of wool and 
woolen goods, pig iron, and steel showed little change. 
Loans and investments of reporting 


member banks 
by $265,000,000 in the four weeks 
a level considerably higher than a 
investments 
securities, of which a large part 
made by New York City banks to 
rs in securities in| replacement of 
other lenders. ‘“*AVl other” loans 

and at &%,400,C00,000 on June 

since 1926, 

A 

member bank 


credit during this 


period was reflected in larger demand deposits 
increase Of $30,000,000 in member bank re- 
serves at the reserve banks, 
in circulation showed 
Funds for these uses were obtained largely from fur- 
ther additions of $24,000,000 to the stock of monetary 
gold and from an increase of $22,000,000 in the volume 
of reserve bank credit outstanding, 

Reserve bank holdings of United States securities 
increased by about $50,000,000, and their holdings of 
acceptances declined 
the week ended June 
bank credit declined 
the volume 


The volume of money 
a net increase of $13,000,000, 


by about half this amount. For 
18, the total volume of reserve 
somewhat and there was a de- 

of money in circulation. 

the open market continued to de- 


cline during the latter half of May and the first half 
of June, and at the 
paper at 314-3% per cent and acceptances at 2% per 


middle of the month commercial 


lowest levels since 1924 and early 


Bond yields moved slightly lower in June. 
the first week 
was reached 
third week the 
to 2'o per 


of June the rediscount rate at 
from 4 to 3%2 per cent; in 
rate at New York was reduced 
cent and the rate at Chicago from 


(An authorized summary of the | 


that the process is 


Trenton, June 24. 
a broad power exists under which the 
public interest’ may be safeguarded if 
it is found that such lines constitute 
a menace. 

The attention of the board was 
called to the problem, said Mr. Drew, 
by a crash in which four lives were 
lost when a plane became entangled 
in a high tension line of the Public 
Service Corporation, near Kearny. 

Hadley Field officials appealed to 
the newly created State aviation com- 
mission, when it was learned that a 
cross-State line from Holland, N. J., 
to the plant of the New York Edison 
Company, on Staten Island, was pro- 
posed. The aviation commission asked 
' the cooperation of the utility board in 

the matter. 


f 


Emergency Measure 


' On Decline of Wheat 
— Price Is Not Planned 


Milan, Italy, Ho- | 


Federal Farm Board Con- 
siders National Marketing 
Agency Should Be Used 
By Farmers 


The Federal Board 
that it has the Farmers’ 
National Grain Marketing Corporation, a 
national marketing agency for wheai, 
which the farmers should use, and it 
is not comtemplating emergency action 
because of the continued decline in wheat 
prices, it Was stated orally for the Board 
June 24, 

The price of wheat dropped 3% cents 
a bushel additional June 24, it was stated 
orally at the Department of Agriculture, 
and reached the lowest point in many 
vears, The level reached before the latest 
decline was the lowest since 1914. 

The Chairman of the Farm 
Alexander Legge, stated recently 
the low prices are part of a general de- 
cline in commodity prices and must be 
considered as such and not as a reduc- 
tion in a single commodity. The grain 
stabilization corporation is holding the 
wheat which it bought from last year’s 
crop, he said, but no plans have been 
considered for a stabilization operation 


Farm considers 


provided, in 


Board, 


that | 


‘Bad Legislation’ 


Bill as Passed by Senate Is 
Characterized at White 
House as ‘Wasteful and 
Discriminatory’ 


Steps Toward Action 


By House Are Taken 


Gen. Hines Asserts Suggestion 
That Cost of Compensation 
Provided Has Been Reduced 
Is ‘Illusory’ 


While steps were being taken in the 
House on June 24 for consideration 
within the next two days of the veterans’ 
compensation bill (H. R. 10381), passed 
66 to 6 the preceding day by the Senate 
with amendments, President Hoover re- 
iterated his opposition to the measure, 
describing it as “‘just bad legislation,” 
and “no more in the interest of the vet- 
erans than in the interest of the tax- 
payer.” 

President Hoover orally expressed the 
belief thatythe country would not sup- 
port this type of legislation, and in a 
prepared statement he said that it con- 
tains many discriminations and injus- 
tices. The financial cost, he said, had 
been even increased by the Senate 
amendments, and would constitute “a se- 
rious embarrassment to the Government 
and to the country,” but. he added, “there 
are other objections even more serious.” 


Bill Called Discriminatory 

“This bill,” the President stated, 
“selects a particular group of 75,000 to 
100,000 men, makes provision for them 
in the most wasteful and dis@iminatory 
way conceivable, and entirely neglects 
the equal rights to help of over 200.060 
more veterans who are likewise suffering 
from disabilities incurred in civil life 
since the war. Furthermore, the very 
basis of the bill sets up an untruthful, 
and, according to our physicians, a phys- 
ically impossible ‘presumption’ and pred- 
icates its action upon this.” 

Statements that the Senate had re- 
duced the first-year cost of the bill from 
the $181,000,000 estimated for the House 
| measure to about $102,000,000, by speci- 
fying some 20 constitutional ailments for 
compensation rather than following the 
house in including all chronic diseases, 
caused Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau, to issue a 


with respect to the new crop, which is statement to the contrary. 
’ 


moving to market with increasing 
pidity. 
Wheat Stocks Still Large 

World stocks of wheat are still large, 
it was stated orally by G, A. Collier, 
in charge of the market news service 
for grain, hay, feed, rice, and broomcorn 
for the Department of Agriculture. This 
is in spite of a reduction of 100,000,000 
bushels from the record level of 370,- 
000,000 bushels one year ago. Stocks 
are still larger than two years ago, he 
said, 

There is little to indicate what the 
market will do, according to Mr. Collier. 
The condition of the Spring wheat crop 
cannot yet be learned with any accuracy 
because it is too early in the season, he 
aid, While there have been no official 
estimates of Spring wheat acreage, he 
said, private trade estimates are that 
it is slightly smaller than last year. 

There must be a return of foreign buy- 
ing to the market to cause any substan- 
tial upturn, he said, and when this re- 
turn will come is entirely uncertain. If 


ra- 


there should appear prospects for a poor | 


crop which might indicate that the sup- 
ply would be short, foreign buyers prob- 
bly Would enter the market at once, he 
aid, 

For this reason, as little as two weeks 
of very dry weather in either Canada or 
the United States might result in a cora- 
vlete change in the market outlook, he 
aid, On the other hand, the effects of 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Appeal on Rail Rates 


Proposed in Senate 


Bill 


Provides Recourse From 


Decisions of I. C. C. 


Appeal to the district courts from or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is proposed in a bill introduced 
in the Senate June 24 by Senator Cou- 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. Couzens explained orally that the 
purpose of his measure is to extend to 
the shippers the same right of appeal 
rom decisions of the Commission as 
that enjoved by the carriers. The bill, 
which would add a new paragraph to 
section 16a of the interstate commerce 
act, reads as follows: 

Any party to any proceeding before 
the Commission in which hearing has 
been held and order entered may bring 
suit in any district court of the United 
States or proper venue to enjoin, set 
aside, annul, or suspend, in whole or 
in part, any such order by which*such 
party is aggrieved, including any order 
denying any petition or other negative 
order, upon the ground that no substan- 
tial evidence has been presented in such 
proceeding upon which to base such or- 
der, or upon the ground that such order 
is contrary to law, or that the Commis- 
sion has failed to exercise jurisdiction or 


perform a duty imposed upon it by law, | 


shall be deemed to come 
within the scope of subdivision 28 of 
section 41 of title 28 of the code of 
laws enacted by act of June 28, 1926, 
and the venue and procedure in such 
cases shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of sections 43, 44, 45, and 46 of 


and such suit 


III eT] title 28. 


Gen. Hines Denies Reduction 

“The suggestion of a reduction in this 
cost is illusory,” said General Hines, and 
“our recheck shows that our original es- 
timates were conservative. It is my opin- 
ion that the bill as it has passed the 
Senate will cost even more.” 

The bill which was passed in the orig- 
linal form two months ago will be con- 
j sidered again by that body for action 
on the Senate amendments, Majority 
Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
'Conn., announced in the House June 24, 
| He made this statement in response 
to inquiries by Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss. 
| The Steering Committee of the House 
lat an executive meeting in the Speaker’s 
| office June 24 agreed to submit, without 
recommendation, to a caucus that night 
a compromise veterans’ proposal, known 
as the Swick measure (H. R. 9146), 
which Mr. Snell described as a veterans” 
; “pension” proposal instead of a veterans’ 
“compensation” plan. This statement 


1.] 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


‘Redefinition Sought 
| _ . 
For Monroe Doctrine 


Secretary of State to Consider 
| Statement of Objectives 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, will make a study of the re- 
statement of the Monroe Doctrine, as 
drafted by the former Undersecretary 
of State, J. Reuben Clark, with a defi- 
nite view to forwarding it to the gove- 
ernments of all Latin American capitals. 
This was stated orally, June 24, at the 
Department of State. 

The restatement of the Doctrine was 
prepared under the direction of Frank 
B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State; 
according to information made availa- 
ble at the Department of State. Copies 
of it, together with a note making this 
the official interpretation of the United 
States, were sent to American diplo- 
matic representatives in every Latin 
American capital. 

Mr. Kellogg left 
this, and before the 
livered. So delivery has been delayed 
tor approximately 15 months pending 
approval by Secretary Stimson. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally, June 
24, that he would study the memorandum 
and the Clark restatement of the Mone- 
roe Doctrine, and that he would talk 
over the matter with others who have 
studied it. After this, he said, a de- 
cision would be made as whether the 
memoranda should be delivered to the 
| Latin American governments. 

Scope of Interest 

| The restatement of the Monroe Doe- 
| trine, made by Mr. Clark has been pub. 
| lished by the Government Printing Office 
'under the seal of the Department of 
State and defines the scope of its ree 
sistance to foreign aggression as follows: 

“(1) Future colonization by any Eus 
| ropean powers of the American conti- 
| nents. , 

“(2) Any attempt by the allied pow- 
ers to extend their political system to 
| any portion of this hemisphere, or (in 


office shortly after 
note could be de- 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of June 24, 1930 


House Eludes Power of Language to Describe, 


Mr. Stimson to Decide: 


i 
' 
‘ 


.and before the use 


’ traffic, 


:for at 


Street and Highway Safety 
Also Acts on Probiem of | 


Road Intersections 


Narrow roads, built to handle the traf- 
fic of the past, should he widened as a 
safety measure, with provision for pedes- 
trians as well as vehicles, according to a 
statement on June 24 by the national 
conference street and highway 
safety. 

The statement, one of a series giving 
the findings of a recent meeting of the! 
conference in Washington, also places 
highway intersections on the same basis 
as railway grade crossings in the need 
for protective measures. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Many of the hard-surface roads in 
use today were built to handle the vol- 
ume of traffic of 10 or more years ago, 
of wide buses and 
freight-carrying trucks became so gen- 
eral. The conference favors the widen- 
ing of these roads as a means of in- 
creasing their safety, meeting the traf- 
fic demand and reducing the hazard of 
accident. 

In an effort 


on 


to look forward to the 


“traffic conditions which may reasonably 


be expected in 10 or more years from | 
the increase in automobiles and motor 
vehicles, the conference points out that 
the rapid growth in the use of motor 
vehicles has already imposed a demand 
on the existing streets and roads that 
in many cases exceeds or threatens to 
exceed their capacity. 

In offering a solution for this problem 
the third national conference on street 
and highway safety made the following | 
recommendations in regard to safety re- 
quirements in the construction of streets | 
and highways: There should be: 

1. Adequate roadway width for the 
with separate footways along 
highways with heavy vehicular and pe- 
destrian traffic, and adequate rights of 
way to provide for parking space, clear 
view at curves and intersections, and 
future roadway widenings. 

2. Space for parking off the traveled 
portion of rural highways, either con- 
tinuously, or at intervals not exceeding 
300 feet. 

3. Reasonable grades of not more than 
6 per cent where feasible, and curves of 
not less than 300 feet radius, on high- 
ways of primary importance, with widen- | 
ing and banking of curves. 

4. Avofdance of combinations of heavy 
grades and sharp curves. 

5. Cross sections of the pavement or 
roadway as flat as drainage conditions 
will permit. 

6. Guard railings of substantial type 
on the shoulder of embankments. 

7. Clear view of approaching vehicles 
least 500 feet on highways of 
primary importance, provided by neces- 
sary control of private advertising signs 
on the vight of way o1 on private prop- 
erty near the highway, and by removing 
the trees, shrubs and sloping banks on 
or off the right of way, and cutting down | 
sharp hillcrests. 

Width of Bridges 

8. Bridges at least 22 feet wide to} 
enable two lines of traffic to pass with- | 
out difficulty, and suitable provision for 
the safety of pedestrians on such bridges. 

9. Careful selection and wide mark- 
ing of detours, with their maintenance 
in safe condition, and the prompt removal 
of obsolete detour or temporary con- 
struction signs. 

11. Maintenance in good condition of 
pavements and roadway shoulders. 

11. Prompt removal of snow from 
streets and highways of heavy traffic. 

12. Proper illumination of city streets 
and of highways wherever financially 
practicable. 

Adequate and ample _ protection of 
highway intersections is deemed by the ; 
third national conference on street and 
highway safety to be one of the most 
important phases of assuring the safety 
of the roads and reducing and forestall- 
ing accidents and vehicle mishaps, 

Not only should the physical hazards 
be removed, in the view of the confer- | 
ence, but special protective measures, 
such as signs and markings, should be 
installed. These signs and markings, the 
conference urges, should be uniform in 
every State and on every highway. 

The hazard at highway intersections, 
in the opinion of the conference, is such | 
as to require the same safety measures 
and precautions as are taken in respect 
to railway grade crossings. 

Safeguards at Intersections 

The special \protective measures and 
safeguafds at highway intersections in 
the way of standard fixed signs and mark- | 
ings, the conference declares, should be 
as follows: 

1. Advance warning signs in the form 
of standard “cross road” or “side road” | 
signs at approaches to highway inter- | 
sections where the crossings would not 
otherwise be readily recognized, or where | 
there is a hazard that is not otherwise | 
obi: also, center line markings on 
rou ways of heavy tarffic, and lane mark- 
ings on wide roadways. 

2. At points nearer the intersection 
20-mile speed signs where the view is| 
obsir-icted, or other special hazard ex- 
ists, and the highway is not protected 
against crossing traffic by stop signs 
at the entrances to through highways; 
also, where these signs cannot be seen 
sufficiently in advance tie placement of | 
standard slow signs, and with pavement | 
markings, if necessary, to supplement 
them. 

8. Short directional lines on the pave- | 
ment with arrow to indicate direction, | 
or suitable traffic markers or buttons} 
to direct the movement of traffic within | 
the intersection. 

Control of Traffic | 


Where the traffic is dense on both of 
the highways at an intersection, the cor. | 
ferer,:: believes that unless grade sep- | 
arat‘on is economically practical, there | 
shouia be stop-and-go control of traffic 
by automatic lights or by traffic officers. 

Where the traffic is dense on one 1: ad/ 
and ‘ignt on the other, the conference }2- 
lieves that traffic actuated controls <! 
ford a practical means of avoiding ea-| 
cessive interruption of the travel on the) 
main th-roughfore, or undue delay of ! 
traffic on the smaller road. 

The conference gives voice to the cau- 
tion thas public authorities should give 
cerefai study to traffic conditio®s at a 
given point in deciding, upon installations 
of contro! apparatus to the end of avoid- 
ing waste in funds and undue handicdps | 
in the movement of vehicles, 


{ 


| 


| 


us; 


/ ness 


| ing for profit. 


By Edward R. Dewey 


Says Chief of Hotel Section | 
| 


Chief of Hotel Secti 
Shortly after I was delegated to take 
charge of the hotel section of the cen- 


|sus of distribution I was asked, “What 


is a hotel, anyway? Just exactly where 
is the dividing line between hotels and 
boarding houses on the one hand, and 
hotels and apartment houses on_ the 


| other?” 


Sounds easy, but not so very. In fact 
it proved a dudder. I called up the 
assistant chief statistician for distribu- 
tion. 

“Bill,” I inquired, “what is a hotel?” 

“Oh-er-a-er-a—a hotel is an establish- 
ment—er-a-that-a-er-a—oh, a hotel is a 
hotel!” 

“Well, if you don’t know,” I replied, 
“I am going to write the American Hotel 
Association; they can surely tell me what 
a hotel is.” 

“They will tell you that if it is in the 
Red Book it’s a hotel; and if it isn’t, it 
isn't,” he remarked. And that is almost 
exactly the way their answer came hack. 

So then started the quest for an hon- 
est-to-goodness definition of a hotel, Mr. 
Webster, who wrote the dictionary, says 
that a hotel is a “house for entertaining 
strangers or travelers; an inn, especially 
of the better class.” But, this did not 
seem exactly suitable for official pur- 
poses. 

A check of the State laws and city ordi- 
nances, regulating hostelries, disclosed 
that a hotel is anything from a wayside, 
over-night station, with one guest room, 
up to a building with five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five rooms, the only uni- 
versal prerequisite apparently being that 
it must be “maintained, used, kept, ad- 
vertised as, or held out to the public 
to be a place where sleeping accommo- 
dations are supplied for pay.” 


Inadequate Definition 


| Of Hotel Proprietor 


Through the American Hotel Associ- 
ation I gained a definition from a promi- 
nent hotel attorney, himself the owner 
and operator of a hotel, which read as 
follows: ee 

“A hotel for the purpose of this cen- 
sus shall be deemed to be any place of- 
fering food and lodging accommoda- 
tions to the public and which, if located 
in a city, shall contain not less than 25 
bedrooms, and if located other than in 
a city shall contain not less than 10 
bedrooms, 


“For the purpose of further differen- 


j tiation hotels may be classified as those 


which are ‘transient’ and. those which 
are ‘residential’ in their character. A 
‘transient’ hotel shall be deemed to be 
«ne the major portion of the business of 
which of a transient nature. The 
‘residential’ hotel may be one the major 
portion of which is let for fixed periods 
either furnished or unfurnished.” 

The definition was helpful, but not 
really satisfactory; as there are many 
real hotels which do not offer food. As 
an amazing coincidence, this attorney’s 
own hotel does not have a restaurant, 
and yet is considered by him and every- 
body else as unquestionably a hotel. 

Then also, through the American Hotel 


Is 


Association, there came to us the defini- | 
tion of Horworth & Horworth, hotel ac- | 


countants, 
lows: 
“Hotels are to be included in the cen- 
sus under three general types: Tran- 
sient, permanent (apartment) and mixed, 
cepending upon whether the 
is primarily transient, permanent or 
both. The questionnaire indicates the 
percentages which decides the types. 
“A transient or a mixed hotel is a 


This definition reads as fol- 


patronage | 


merely furnishes lodging as an accom- 
modation to its patrons. 
| A club with accommodations only for | 
| its members and members of affiliated 
| clubs is not a hotel, because its lodging | 
| is not available to the general public. 

A farm house, even if it has 10 rooms |} 
for lodgers, is not a hotel, because it | 
does not have “at least one public en- 
trance.” 

A tourist camp or a cottage colony | 
|consisting of individual tents, cabins, | 
bungalows or cottages is not a hotel, be- | 
| cause it does not furnish lodging in a 
building “with at least one pantie en- | 
trance.” (It should be noted that en- 
; trance means entrance to the building | 
and not to the grounds). - 

A boarding house is not a hotel be- 
cause it does not have a “public” en- 
trance, 

An apartment house is not a hotel un- 
less it meets the following requirements: 
(a) Fifty per cent of rooms furnished 
by landlord; (b) a “front office,” as de- 
scribed under the explanations; (c) maid 
service available; (d) a restaurant op- 
erated in the building. 

Contrary to the requirements in an 
apartment hotel, it is not necessary that | 
a transient hotel furnish meals, or any 
service excepting maid service. 

Somebody was encouraging enough to 
tell us that “a hotel is one of seven unde-| 
finable words the meaning of which is 

nown to everyone.” 

But we started out bravely with all of 
the above information at our fingertips 
and our own perfectly definite knowledge | 
of what a hotel is, and sought to work | 
out an official definition for census enu- 
merator’s purposes. We wrote several. 
We finally got one that seemed to meet 
all requirements. 

I shall not quote it for fear that some- 
one will hold me down to the fact that 
it won’t hold water; but I shall live’ 
with the thought that once I did define | 
a hotel! | 

I said this definition met all require- | 
ments; it did—all but one, It was so! 
complicated that no one could understand 
it 


on, Census of Distribution | 
| 
| 


And then I bethought me of the defi- | 
nition that Bill Ruff, the assistant chief, | 
gave me when the question first came} 
up—What is a hotel?” 

“‘Why-a-oh-a-er-a- a hotel is a-er-a-a 
hotel!” And that is the definition that 
we settled upon. 

A hotel is—a hotel. 


And everybody | 
knows that. 


‘Executive Nominations | 
Are Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on June 24 sent to 
the Senate the nominations of Dana G. 
Munro, of New Jersey, to be American 
‘Minister to Haiti, and that of William | 
'H. Ellison, of San Diego, Calif., to be | 
collector of. customs, district No. 25, | 
San Diego. | 

Mr. Munro now is chief of the division 
fo Latin American affairs in the \De- 
|partment of State. 


| 
| 


Imports of Philippine 


Tobaccos Decrease 


‘Faulty Trade Practices Ascrib-| 


ed as Cause of Decline | 


Declines in exports of Philippine cigars | 
jand cigarettes to the United States are! 
| blamed by the insular collector of in- 


| struggling 


| torial integrity against the imperialistic 


Whether Restatement of) 
Objectives Shall Be Sent! 
To Latin-America 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


its second statement) to any part of 
either continent. | 

““(3) Any interpasition, by any Euro- 
pean power, for the purpose of oppres- | 
sing or controlling in any other manner | 
the destinies of the Latin American gov- | 
ernments ‘who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose | 
independence we have on great consid- | 
eration and just principles acknowl- 
edged.’ 

“(4) Noninterference by the United 
States with the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power. 

“(5) Policy of leaving Spanish Amer- 
ican colonies and Spain to themselves 
in the hope that other powers will pur- | 
sue the same course.” 

Restatement of Objections 

Mr. Clark summarizes his restatement 
of the Monroe, Doctrine in the follow- 
ing language: 

“It may, in conclusion, be repeated: 

“The Doctrine does not concern itself 
with purely inter-American relations; | 
it has nothing to do with the relationship 
between the United States and other | 
American nations, except where other 
American nations shall become involved 
with European governments in arrange- 


; ments which threaten the security of the 


United States; and even in such cases, 
the Doctrine runs against the European 
country, not the American nation, and 
the United States would primarily deal | 
thereunder with the European country 
and not with the American nation con- 
cerned, 

“The Doctrine states a case of the 
United States v. Europe, and not of the 
United States v. Latin America. 

Benevolent Purpose of America 

“Furthermore, the fact should never 
be lost to view that in applying this 
Doctrine during the period of 100 years 
since it was announced, our Government | 
has over and over again driven it in as! 
a shield between Europe and the Amer- 
icas to protect Latin America from the | 
political and territorial thrusts of Eu-| 
rope; and this was done at times when! 
the American nations were weak and 
for the establishment oi 
stable, permanent governments; when 
the political morality of Europe sanc- 
tioned, indeed encouraged, the acquisition 
of territory by force; and when many 
of the great powers of Europe looked 
with eager, covetous eyes to the rich, 
undeveloped areas of the American 
hemisphere. 

“Nor should another equally vital fact 
be lost sight of, that the United States. 
has only been able to give this protection 
against designing European powers be- 
cause of its known willingness and de- 
termination, if and whenever necessary, 
to expend its treasure and to sacrifice 
American life to maintain the principles 
of the Dotcrine. 

“So far as Latin America is concerned, | 
the Doctrine is now, and always has) 


| been, not an instrument of violence and} 
| oppression, but an unbought, freely be- 


stowed, and wholly effective guaranty of 


their freedom, independence, and terri-| 


designs of Europe.” 


Narcotic Bureau 


Will Open July 1] 


building in which is transacted the busi-| ternal revenue on faulty trade practices | Date for Change From Unit 


of selling lodging for profit, at 
least 10 rooms being available to the 
general public, and at least one public 
entrance, the transient lodging rate be- 


in the islands, according to information | 


j from the trade commissioner at Manila, 


| E, D. Hester, made public June 24 by the | 


Moved Up From July 14 


The House has adopted a_ reso-| 


ing not lower than 50 cents a day and, Department of Commerce. The Depart- | jytion (H. J. Res. 367) making July 1! 


there being no understanding in advance 
as to the duration of transient guest’s 
Stay. 

“An apartment (permanent) hotel is 
a building of at least 10 rooms, in which 
is transcated the business of selling lodg- 
ing to the general public for profit, at 
least 50 per cent of the rooms being 
furnished by the landlord and at least 
75 per cent of the patrons being non- 
transient; a restaurant must be operated 
in the building, with direct entrance to 
the hotel; maid service must be avail- 
able for the rooms, and a clerk must 


| be on duty, accessible to the public, for 


at least 6 hours of each day.” 

According to the definition, a building 
to be classed as a hotel must meet the 
following requirements; 

If a transient or mixed hotel: 

_ 1.—It_ must be operated as a business 
for profit. (‘For profit” means the in- 
tent, and not the result.) 

2.-It must have at least 10 rooms 
available to lodgers. 

3.—It must offer and furnish lodging 
to the general public. 

4.—It must have at least one public 
entrance. (By this is meant an entrance 


literally “open” to the general public, | 
jas the entrance in what is generally ac- 


cepted as a hotel, through which the 

general public passes in and out at will.) 
5.-—It must charge a transient lodging 

rate not lower than 50 cents a day. 

_6, -It must provide lodging in at least 
25 per cent of its rooms without under- 
standing in advance as to the duration 
of a transient guest’s stay. In a tran- 
sient or a mixed hotel, contrary to the 
practice in an apartment (permanent) 
hotel, an apartment house, or a board- 
ing house, a guest is ordinarily not 
asked in advance how long he expects 
to stay. 

If an apartment (permanent) hotel: 
It must fill the first four of the fore- 
going and, in addition, the following: 

1.—It must rent lodging to over 7h 
per cent of its guests by the week, the 
month, or the year, in comparison with 


ing lodging by the day. 
9 


must be furnished by the landlord. 
Ladgings Not Covered 
By Hotel Definition 


3.—A clerk must be on duty at least 


| 16 hours each day in the building, acces- 


sible to the public. In the vernacular 
of the he\el industry, there must be a 


fare 
“front office.” 


4.—Ma'd service 
nished or svailable. 
5.—A restaurant must be operated in 


must be either fur- 


| the building, with direct entrance to the 


hotel, 

Examples: A Y. M. C, A, is not a 
hotel as it is not a “building in which is 
transacted the business of selling lodg- 


A turkish bath is not a hotel, for it 


At least 50 per cent of all rooms | 


| ment’s statement follows in full text: 
| Exports of Philippine cigars to the 
| United States during 1929 were esti-| 
mated at 156,641,272 cigars, as compated | 
{with 187,360,260 for the year 1928, rep-| 
resenting a decrease of over 16 per cent. | 
Shipments of cigarettes from the Phil- 
ippine Islands to the United States show | 
a decline of over 26 per cent, comparing 
| April, 1930, with April, 1929, Cigar 
; shipments for the same period show a! 
decline of over 7 per cent. The decline 
| is noticeable in all classes of cigars with 
the exception of class E, there being ne | 
| shipments during April, 1929, and 3,500) 
| during April, 1930. Totals of all classes | 
| were 9,744,481 cigars in April, 1929, and | 
| 9,039,462 in April, 1930. 

The insular collector of internal reve- | 
nue has given out stories to the press 
that the United States market is irre- 
trievably lost. He says that after years 
of propaganda, promotion drives and in- 
tensive effort, the results have been nega- 
j; tive. The collector assigns the follow- 
|ing reasons for the loss of the Ameri- | 
can market: 

“Variability of prices of some Manila 
brands; disturbances of the market con- 
| ditions brought about by the sale of 
low grade Manilas at very cheap prices; 
| inability of dealers to obtain some brands 
}from the stock of importers; difficulty 
and delay in obtaining fresh cigars when | 
the importing is done by jobbers; occa- 
|sional overstocking of some dealers; some | 
| Manila factories give little or no coop-| 
eration in the distribution of their 
| brands; failure of some Manila manufac- 
| turers to keep in close contact with the 

American market conditions: and the 
mistaken policy of putting lower-priced 
| cigars to the fore.” 








om 


Plane Built for Schneider Cu P Races’ 
To Be Bought by Navy for One Dollar 


| 


{the practice in transient hotels of sell-| - ‘ 
‘Mercury’, Designed by Former Lieutenant Williams, and 
Which Failed to Rise, Sold for Nominal Sum 


private endowment for former Lieut. 
Alford J. Williams of the Navy as a 
|possible American entrant in the 


The “Mercury,” speed plane built by 


| Schneider cup races, will be purchased | 
| by the Department of the Navy for $1 | 


| for use in further speed experiments. 


It was announced orally, June 24, at | 
the | 


|the Bureau of Aeronautics, that 
plane would be purchased for this sum 
from the Mercury Flying Corp., a com- 
pany organized by the contributors to 
the fund for building the plane. About 
$90,000 was spent, with the Navy assist- 
| ing in the construction, 

| The plane was built pursuant to a de- 
sign of former Lieut. Williams for use 


4 does not sell “lodging for profit.” It|in the 1929 Schneider cup race, held in | 


ul 


| 30 days after its enactment would be July | 


the effective date of the act of June 
14, 1930, which creates in the Treasury | 
Department a Bureau of Narcotics. The | 
date is changed to July 1 in place of 
July 14, which would have been 30 days 


;after enactment of the June 14 law. 


The resolution was called up in the 
House by Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House | 
Committee on Ways and Means, and was | 
adopted without discussion. Mr, Hawley | 
has explained that the correction of the 
measure is at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, A. W. Mellon. 

“The Bureau of Prohibition in the} 
Treasury Department,” according to Mr. | 
Ilawley’s report to the House, “will 
cease to exist at midnight, June 30,) 
1930, pursuant to the act of May 27, 
1930, which transferred to the Attorney 
General certain functions in the admin- 
istration of the prohibition act and cre- 
ated a bureau of industrial alcohol in 
the Treasury Department. 

Certain attorneys and other officers of 
the Bureau of Prohibition assigned to 
the narcotic unit are transferred by the 
act of June 14, 1930, to the newly cre- 
ated Bureau of Narcotics on the effec- 
tive date of that act, which date being 


14. Obviously since the Bureau of Pro-| 
hibition in the Treasury Department will | 
be nonexistent on July 14, 1930, no trans- 
fers could be mad* to the Bureau of 
Narcotics as vrovided. 

“Your Committee, therefore, is unani- 
mously of the opinion that this date) 
should be changed in order to expedite 
in orderly manner the reorganizations 
contemplated by the two laws.” 


England. The plane, however, would not 
leave the water in tests conducted by 
Lieut. Williams, ascribed to pontoons 
| which were too heavy for the craft. 

Lieut. Williams then was on special | 
shgre duty in connection. with the de- 
velopment of the craft, but when this 
shore tenure ended he was ordered to 
sea. Desiring to continue work on the} 
craft, Lieut. Williams resigned from the | 
Navy. 

A congressional investigation 
quently was held into Lieut, Williams’ 
resignation. The Senate committee | 
| which conducted it ruled that the Navy | 
| was not to be criticized because of the 
resignation. 





subse- | 


| 
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/nounced June 


| tinue 


Senate 


+ of California; Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 


THE Senate convened at noon, June 
24, and at the request of Senator | 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, the | 
clerk read editorials from the Arkan- 
sas Gazette and from the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch on Muscle Shoals and 
the failure of Congress to legislate. 
An editorial on the discharge of char- 
women by Howard University was read 
at the request of Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan. 

The conference report on the police 
and firemen pay bill for the District 
of Columbia, was adopted on the mo- 
tion of Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, “a 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, offered a resolution for the in- 
stallation in the Senate wing of the 
Capitol’ and Office Building, of tele- 
phones which may be either dial or 
manual in their operations All dial 
phones were removed June 21, by di- 
rection of a Senate resolution pro- 
posed by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia. Objection was made by Sen- 
ator Johnson (Rep.), of California. 

A 
sENATOR BINGHAM (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, called up his resolution de- 
signed to put the Senate on record 
on the controversy of how much the 


wR 


- Federal Government should contribute 


to District of Columbia expenses. The 
resolution stated that the $9,000,000 
insisted on by the House is inadequate. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, minority leader, said that while 
he doubtél the wisdom of the proce- 
dure proposed in the Bingham reso- 
lution, he would not object if it was 
deemed necessary to break the dead- 
lock on the bill. 

Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado, 
and Capper, also spoke in favor of a 
larger Federal contribution. Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, opposed 
increasing the amount. The Bingham 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 54 


to 5. 
A MESSAGE from the House an- 
nounced disagreement to Senate 
amendments to the rivers and harbors 
bill (H. R. 10381) and asked for a 
conference. The Chair announced con- 
ferees on the rivers and harbors Lill 
as follows: Senators Johnson (Rep.), 


A 


House of Representatives 


THE House met at noon June 24. + 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, called attention to refunds of 
taxes proposed by the Treasury De- 
partment to a Honolulu corporation. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., suggested that the Govern- 
ment owes these refunds and so is not 
giving away the money. 

Mr. Garner insisted that the Treas- 
ury is giving the money away in the 
face of court decisions against certain 
refunds. He referred to the $27,- 
000,000 refund to the United States 
Steel Corporation on which he has 
made several speeches in the House. 

Representative Irwin (Rep.), of 
Belleville, Ill., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, filed a supplemen- 
tary report on a private claim bill (H. 
R. 4101). Representative Clarke 
(Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y., discussed the 
tariff in connection with shoes and 
hides, 

A 
THE House disagreed to the Senate | 
amendments to the onmibus rivers 
and harbors bill (H. R. 11781) and the 
measure was sent to conference. (Dis- 
cussion of rivers and harbors bill is 
printed on page 3.) 

Representative Snell (Rep.), _of 
Potsdam, N. Y., called up a resolution 
(H. Res. 258) for a special committee 

to investigate campaign expenditures 
of candidates for the House. The 
House adopted the resolution. (Dis- 
cussion of this resolution is printed 
on page 2.) 

- A 

URING consideration of the con- 

sent calendar the House passed a 
number of bills, among them being 
measures affecting the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and banking activities, 
the appointment of additional district 
judges in Arkansas and California and 
legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The House passed~a bill (S. 4577) 
to extend the time for a bridge to be 
built across the Columbia River to 
June 1, 1932. , 

The House then vegan consideration 


Radio Problems 
To Be Considered 





International Communications | 
To Be Discussed at Meeting 


Representatives of all Federal depart- 
ments interested in radio, and commer- | 
radio communication companies | 
met on June 24 with the Federal Radio 
Commission to consider problems of in- 
ternational radio communication remain- | 
ing unsolved at the conference of radio 
officials of the leading powers, held at | 


The Hague last Fall, the Commission an- 
9 


The conference, it was stated, has 
been called at the request of the Depart- 
ment of State with the object of carry- 
ing into effect recommendations made at | 
the first meeting of the International | 
Technical Consulting Committee on Ra- 
dio Communications, held at The Hague 
last September. ee 

“The purpose of this meeting is. to or- 
ganize the work for the solution of the | 
questions remaining unsolved at the last 
meeting of the International Technical 
Consulting Committee on Radio Com- 
munications, held at The Hague last | 
Fall, which questions will be presented | 
to the next meeting of this committee, | 
to be held at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
1931,” the commission announced. 

The Commission made public the or- 


ganization of four committees which will 


be designated to work out the primary 
technical questions involved in the inter- 
national radio negotiations. Following 
the general meeting on June 24 it is pro- 
posed that the various committees con- 
their work through the Summer 
in order that the chairmen of the com- 
mittees so formed may make preliminary 
reports at-a meeting to be held at the 
commission’s offices on Sept. 4, ; 


‘Resolution Provides Group 
Of Five for Investigating 
Expenditures of and Con- 
tributions to Candidates 


ington; McNary (Rep.), of Orgeon; 

Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 

and Ransdell (Dem.) of Louisiana. 
A 

ENATOR Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 

fornia, submitted the report of the 
conferees on the rivers and harbors 
bill, which was adopted by the Senate. 
(Detailed discussion on page 3.) 

Upon the motion of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, the unfinished 
business was temporarily laid aside and 
the Senate proceeded with the con- 
sideration of the second deficiency bill. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, called attention to the motion of 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate passed a bill relating to 
suits for patent infringement where 
the patentee is violating anti-trust 
laws, He said that it was his inten- 
tion to strike out section 1 of the bill 
so that it creates no new illegality but 
simply provides that violators of the 
anti-trust laws shall not be able to 
enforce patent rights. 

Two minor bills were passed. The 
deficiency bill was read for committee 
amendments. 


The House on June 24 adopted a res- 
olution for a special committee with au- 
thority to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures of various candidates for the 
House, in both parties, with details of 
| contributions and expenditures. The res- 
|olution was sponsored by Representative 
| Snell (Rep.), of New York, chairman of 
the House Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Snell told the House it is not in- 
tended to set up “a snooping committee” 
‘to annoy candidates for the House but 
that the resolution is designed to provid 
authority under which, if anything comé 
‘up during the campaign, it can be in- 
vestigated. 

Full Text of Resolution 

The full text of the resolution as 
adopted follows: 

Resolved, that a special committee of 
‘five be appointed by the Speaker of the 
| House of Representatives to investigate 
and report to the House not later than 
Jan. 1, 1981, the campaign expenditures 
of the various candidates for the House 
of Representatives in both parties, the 
names of the persons, firms. associa- 
tions, or corporations subscribing, the 
amount contributed, the method of ex) 
penditure of said sums, and all facts in 
relation thereto, not only as to the sub- 
scriptions of money and expenditures 
thereof but as to the use of any other 
,means or influence, including the prom- 
ise or use of patronage, and all other 
facts in relation thereto that would not 
only be of public interest but would aid 
the Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation. 

That said special Committee or any 
subcommittee thereof is authorized to 
sit and act during the adjournment of 
Congress, and that said Committee or 
any subcommmittee thereof is hereby em- 
powered to sit and act at such time and 
place as it may deem necessary; to re- 
; quire by subpoena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to em- 
ploy stenographers at a cost of not ex- 
ceeding $1 per printed page. 

May Subpoena Witnesses. 

The chairman of the Committee or 
;eny member thereof may administer 
‘oaths to witnesses, Subpoenas for wit- 
nesses shall be issued under the signa- 
ture of the chairman of the Committee 
or subcommittee thereof. 

Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
Committee or any subcommittee thereof, 

willfully makes default, or who, having 
appeared, refuses to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to the investigation here- 
tofore authorized, shall be held to the 
penalties provided by section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
| Said Committee is authorized to make 
such expenditures as it deems necessary 
and such expenses thereof shall be paid 
on vouchers ordered by said Committee 
,and approved by the chairman thereof, 


A 

mENATOR Jones filed a petition of 

cloture on the deficiency bill, ex- 
plaining that the Arizona Senators 
were determined to make every pos- 
sitle opposition to the item on Boulder 
Dam. He said that the lateness of the 
session warranted this action. 


Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
spoke in opposition to this action. 
Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
also opposed it. 


On the motion of Senator Harris 
(Dem.), of Georgia, an amendment add- 
ing $100,000 for public health research 
was adopted. 

A bill authorizing an appropriation 
for the sixth international road con- 
gress was passed. 

The Senate proceeded to considera- 
tion of executive business, and a num- 
ber of nominations were confirmed. 
At 4:42 p. m. the Senate recessed until 
noon, June 25. 


of bills on the calendar requiring unan- 
imous consent. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the 
unfinished business (H. R. 10288), the 
motor bus bill. 

Various bills were called up and 
passed, including a bill for the pur- 
chase of the Vollbehr collection of 
incunabula. (Detailed discussion on 


3.) 


page ». 

THE FIRST reading of the motor 
bus bill was begun. Senator ,Djll 

(Dem.), of Washington, spoke in op- 

pomsren. (Detailed discussion on page 

2.) : 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, secured unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of a resolu- 
tion to express the approval of the 
Senate for the holding of the Pan 
American reciprocal trade conference 
at Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 25-30. The 
resolution was passed. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, spoke in support of the motor 
bus bill. 


A 
EPRESENTATIVE SNELL (Rép.), 
Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, told the House 
that it appeared that adjournment of 
Congress would come early next week, 
and on his motion the House agreed 
that, beginning June 27, the privilege 
of suspensions of the rule for consid- 
eration of bills would be in order the 
rest of the session. The House then 
adopted the conference report on the 
rivers and harbors bill unanimously. 

(Detailed discussion on page 3.) 

Several routine resolutions for 
printing of documents and return of 
files to the Treasury were adopted. 
The House at 5:05 p. m. adjourned 

until noon June 25. 
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‘Census Shows Gain 
In New Hampshire 


Manchester Is Only City Re. 
cording Loss in Decade 


Preliminary population figures for the 
State of New Hampshire show that a 
gain of more than 20,000 was made by 
that State during the past decade, ac- 
;cording to a statement made public by 
the Bureau of the Census, June 24. In 
1920 the population was 443,083, while 
the latest figures are 463,746, it was 
stated. 

Nine of the 10 counties in the State 
reported gains, the only one having 
fewer people being Carroll County, which 
|reported a loss of 5.3 per cent, it was 
|shown. The only principal city in the 
| State that showed a loss in population 
was Manchester, the largest city, which 
declined from 78,384 to 76,886, it was 
| pointed out, while the City of Berlin, 
with a gain of 4,193, was the largest 
gainer among the larger cities. 
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‘President Decl 
Is Wasteful and Discriminatory Measure 


Avtrrorizen. STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


ares Veteran Relief Bill 
Upon Waterways Used in 


Bill Is Approved Se<'e" Wheeler Says at Senate Inquiry That Federal 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930 


‘Just Bad Legislation’ Is White House Characterization of Bill Passed 
By Senate as Steps Are Taken for Action by House; | 


Criticism by Gen. Hines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was made by Mr. Snell after the Steer- 
ing Committee conference. 

The chairman of the caucus, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem. 
Oreg., issued the official call for the 
caucus to all majority members of the 
House. It read as follows: 


Both Versions Extend 


Presumptive Date 


“In order to expedite the early ad- 
Journment of Congress, a conference on 
Matters of importance to the party will 
te held in the hall of the House at 
& o'clock on Tuesday evening, June 24, 
1930, at which you are urgently re- 
quested to be present.” 

Both the House and Senate versions 
of the measure extend the presumptive 
date for service-connected disabilities for 
which compensation is paid from Jan. 
1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 1950. 

One of the amendments written into 
the bill on the floor of the Senate was 
proposed by Senator Bratton (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, and gives veterans diag- 
nosed as tubercular a vested, continuing 
right, not subject to modification, In their 
compensation of $50 a month, This lan- 
guage is to prevent a reduction In com- 
pensation when the disease reaches an 
“arrested” stage. 

The American Legion plan, adding to 
the compensation class about 20 consti- 
tutional diseases, but retaining the 1925 
presumptive date, was proposed by Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
but was rejected without a record vote. 
Mr. Bingham estimated its cost at ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 annually. 


‘Just Bad Legislation,” 


President Hoover Says 


President Hoover’s statement of June 
24 on the bill follows in full text: 

“In this problem we are dealing with 
sick and disabled veterans. Except for 
some marginal cases the Government has 
long since generously provided for the 
men whose disabilities arise from the 
war itself. These cases before us, ex- 
cept for a comparatively small number 
of marginal ones, are in reality men dis- 
abled from incidents of civil life since 
the war. 

“The whole matter is one that must be 
approached in a high sense of justice and 
utmost sympathy. But this veterans 
bill is just bad legislation. It is no more 
in the interest of veterans than in the 
interest of the taxpayer. The financial 
burdens, the amount of which has again 
been reaffirmed by Gen. Hines (and they 
were even increased by Senate amend- 
ments yesterday) do constitute a serious 
embarrassment to the Government and 
to the country, but there are other ob- 
jections even more serious. 

“This bill selects a particular group 
of 75,000 to 100,000 men, makes provi- 
sion for them in the most wasteful and 
discriminatory way conceivable, and en- 
tirely neglects the equal rights to help 


of over 200,000 more veterans who are! 


likewise suffering from disabilities in- 
curred in civil life since the war. Fur- 
thermore, the very basis of the bill sets 
up an untruthful and, according to our 
physicians, a physically impossible ‘pre- 
sumption’ and predicates its action upon 
this. For instance, a man who has served 
2 few days in the Army in his home 
own or in camps and afterward enjoyed 
7 to 12 years of good health, then after 
all that time incurs any affliction, 
thereby declared to have a disability due 
to the war and is to be compensated or 
pensioned on the same basis as the man 
who suffered in the trenches and from 
actual battle. It contains many othe: 
discriminations and injustices, 


Integrity of Government 
Declared Violated 


“These things violate not only the 
fact but the very integrity of govern- 
ment. It is a sad thing for our Govern- 
ment to set standards of subterfuge to 
our people. It is unfair to all other vet- 
evans who have become disabled in civil 
life. It is unfair to the whole spirit of 
the World War veterans. 

“There are emergency and marginal 
cases which I have insisted should be 
cared for and which will be cared for, 
and there is the additional necessity for 
us to study the broader subject exhaus- 
tively before we plunge, 

“The American Legion presented a bill 
designed for emergencies which has had 


1s 


the earnest support of many administra- | 


tion members but their views have been 
overridden. The sensible thing is either 
ty take care of these emergencies o1 
marginal cases and then soberly deter- 
mine future action, or alternatively, to 
make the beginnings of sound action now 
on such foundations as will contribute 
to the ultimate settlement of the prob- 
Jem with real justice to veterans and 
with generosity in solution for the future. 
Such action can be taken within our 
present financial resources, and I be- 
Jieve the Nation would support that.” 


Gen. Hines Asserts 
First Estimate Conservative 


Brig. Gen. Hines’ statement on the cost 
of the bill follows in full text: 
®*The figures given in my letter of 
June 19, 1930, to Hon. David A. Reed, of 
the Senate Finance Committee, have 
been carefully rechecked and I am satis- 
fied that they are not only correct but 
give a very conservative estimate of the 
first-year cost of the proposed act. 

“The suggestion of a reduction in this 
cost is illusory, since the lower figures 
used in the Senate for the disability 
cases arising under presumption of serv- 
ice origin for diseases are based upon 
the 1930 expectation, whereas actual 
payments under the bill would conform | 
to the 1931 expectation. Furthermore, 
the figures used in the Senate do not 
allow for death cases which have arisen ! 
and are certain to arise under mortuary 
expectation by June 30, 1931. 

“The removal of the word ‘active’ pre- 
ceeding the word ‘tuberculosis,’ in section 
10 of the bill, opens the way for very 
large additions to the cost. ; 

“Our recheck shows that our original 
estimates were conservative. It my 
opinion that the bill as it has passed 
the Senate will cost even more.” 


Bill Passed 
By Both Houses 


The bill, which would amend the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924 with respect 
to requirements of proof of service con- 
nection, passed the House Apr. 24 and 
the Senate on June 23. As the bill 
oe the House, according to a letter 

ead into the record of the Senate by 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
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from John Thomas Taylor, vice chair- 


man of the American Legion’s national 
legislative committee, it would cost the 
Government $181,000,000. 

President Hoover, in a letter (printed 
in full text in the issue of June 23), said 
the bill, as amended by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee (and as subsequently 
passed by the Senate), would “add di- 
rectly $102,000,000 the first year, ulti- 
mately rising to the addition of a sum 
of $225,000,000 per annum.” The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
said its enactment “implied positive in- 
crease of taxation at the next session of 
Congress.” 

Representative Rankin issued a state- 
ment June 24, expressing hope the House 
would agree to the Senate amendments 
to the House bill, saying if the Presi- 


dent should veto the bill Congress will ; 


;pass it over the veto. He said that 
imeantime “we shall oppose” any adjourn- 
ment action “until the veterans’ bill goes 
to the White House and back.” 

Mr. Rankin’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“Commenting on the veterans’ relief 
bill passed by the Senate on yesterday 
by a vote of 66 to 6, Representative 
Rankin, of Mississippi, author of the 
bill, said today that he hoped to get the 
bill up in the House at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

“The bill was greatly improved in the 
Senate, all the objectionable amendments 
were eliminated and the main portion of 
the bill reduced to that of the original 
measure introduced by me in January. 


Estimated Expense 
Termed Too Large 


“IT am surprised to note the exagger- 
ated estimates which the Director of the 
Veterans’ 
partment have given out. It seems to be 
a habit of their’s to inflate estimates 
of the cost of veterans’ legislation. In- 
stead of the bill costing $102,000,000 a 
year, as indicated by the statements pub- 
lished by the representatives of the 
Treasury Department and the Veterans’ 
Bureau, a close analysis will show that 
the outside expenses of the measure for 
the first year will be under $74,000,000. 
The indications are that the bill will 


cost between fifty and sixty millions of | 


It will relieve the suffer- 
ex-service men who are 
Many thousands 


dollars a year, 
ing of 77,000 
now uncompensated, 
of them owe their disabilities to their 
services during the World War.  Espe- 
cially is this true of the tubercular men. 

“These uncompensated veterans are 
dving at the rate of more than 70 a day. 
If the passage of this bill should be 
postponed until the December session, 
more than 10,000 of them would 
without assistance from their Govern- 
ment, and many of them because of lack 
of assistance. 

“IT cannot believe the President will 
| veto this worthy measure, which has be- 
|hinl it more than nine-tenths of the 
members of the Senate and an almost 
equal proportion of the membership of 
the House, as well as the public senti- 
ment of the country. But if he should 
veto it, there can be no question in my 
mind but that the House and Senate 
will both promptly pass it over his veto.” 

Asked about the possibilities of a final 
adjournment, Mr. Rankin said: “We 
shall oppose any resolution to adjourn 
or to fix date for adjournment until the 
veterans’ bill goes to the White House 
and back.” 

The record vote by which the Senate 
passed the bill June 23 follows: 

Ayes—66 

Republicans (33): Allen, Blaine, 
Borah, Capper, Couzens, Cutting Dale, 
Deneen, Glenn, Goldsborough, Hale, Hat- 
field, Hebert. Howell, Johnson, Jones, La 
Follette. McCulloch, McMaster, Mc- 
Nary, Metcalf, Norris, Oddie, Patterson, 
Phipps, Pine, Robinson of Indiana, Rob- 
sion, Shortridge, Steiwer, Thomas 
Idaho, Townsend, Vandenberg. 

Democrats (32): Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Bratton, Brock, Broussard, Car- 
away, Connally, Copeland, Dill, George, 
Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hayden, Kend- 
rick, McKellar, Overman, Pittman, Rans- 
dell, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, 
Simmons, Steck, Swanson, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Mon- 
tana and Wheeler. 

Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 

Nays—6 

Republicans (6): Bingham, 

Hastings, Reed, Walcott, Watson. 
Paired—-6 

For the bill: Hawes, Stephens (Dem- 
ocrats) and Keyes (Republican). 

Against the bill: Moses and 
(Republicans) and King (Democrat). 

It was announced that the following 
Senators, if present, would vote “aye”: 
Frazier, Nye, Schall, Brookhart, Nor- 
beck, Waterman, Kean, Baird, Goff (Re- 
publicans), and Blease, Fletcher, Smith 
and Heflin (Democrats). 

Absent and unannounced: Fess, Gould, 
Grundy, Smoot, Sullivan (Republicans). 


Gillett, 


Provision for Recreational 
Facilities for Patients 

Among amendments to the act as pro- 
vided in the bill, according to the Fi- 
nance Committee report, is one directing 
that. in making regulations with refer- 


ar 


Bill for Acqui 


| representatives 


| 1930, 


Bureau and the Treasury De-' 


die 


of! 


| (H. J. Res. 378) introduced in the House 


Greene | 


+cnce to home treatment for service con- | 
|nected disabilities, the director shall not} 


discriminate against any veteran solely | 
on the ground that such veteran left a} 
Government hospital against medical ad- | 
vice or without official leave. 

Provision is made for the director to 
secure such recreational facilities, sup- 
plies and equipment for the use of pa- 
tients, in hospitals, and for employes at! 
isolated stations as he may deem neces- | 
sary.» Another amendment authorizes | 
the refund of premiums paid beyond the 
date of maturity on war risk term in- 
surance. A further amendment extends 
the time during which suits on insur- 
ance contracts may be instituted one 
year from the date of the approval of | 
the amendatory act. | 

The bill also vests authority in the Di- | 
rector to pay compensation to the person | 
having custody and control of an_ in- 
competent or minor beneficiary during 
the time compensation payments to a 
guardian may be suspended or withheld. 
Under the bill the Director may permit 
of ex-service organiza- 
tions to inspect the Bureau records. 

Provision made also for accumula- 
tion in Washington of all medical and, 
service records now scattered through 
the country in Army stations. 

telating to presumptions, the Finance 
Committee report pointed out that the 
House amendment was too broad and 
shoulda be “modified as to presume 
service grigin only in those cases where 
the ex-service man is shown to have, or, 
if deceased, to have had prior to Jan. 1, 
neuropsychiatric disease, leprosy, 
spinal meningitis, an active tuberculous 
disease, paralysis agitans, encephalitis 
lethargica, a chronic constitutional dis- 
ease or analogous disease, particularly 
all diseases enumerated on page 75 of 
the schedule of disability ratings of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, 1925, or amoebic dys- 
entery. developing a 10 per cent degree | 
of disability or more in accordance with 
the Rureau rating schedule.” 

One amendment provides compensation 


of $25 a month to any person who suf- 
fered “the loss of a creative organ or 
one foot or one hand or both feet or both 
hands in active service.” Another amend- 
ment states that the Director shall insert 
in the schedule of disability ratings a | 
minimum rating of permanent partial 25 
per cent for arrested or apparently cured 
tuberculosis. 

The bill authorizes payment of com- 
pensation at specific rates to the de- 
pendents of a World War veteran who 
files an affidavit with the commanding 
officer of the hospital to the effect that 
his annual income less than $1,000,- 
where the veteran remains in the hos- 
pital for a period of 30 days or more. 

A new section to be added to the World 
War veterans’ act by the bill authorizes 
the Director to pay to the dependents of 


is 


so 


is 


|a compensable incompetent veteran who 


disappears the same amount of compen- 
sation provided for depenedents of vet- 
erans. 


Sale of Eighteen Vessels 
For Scrapping Authorized 


Sale of 18 laid-up Government vessels 
for scrapping was authorized June 24 by 
the United States Shipping Board. | 

The Board authorized its operating | 
agency, the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
to advertise for bids which will be opened | 
on Aug. 1. Sale will be made on the} 
basis of the highest offers received, either 
from citizens of the United States, or; 
aliens. Offers will be received on the 
basis of pledges completely to dismantle 
and scrap the ships, with the exception 
that citizens of the United States only 
may have the privilege of converting the 
vessels to harges. | 





Entry Permit Sought 
For German Airplane’ 


House Resolution Would Ad- 
mit Dornier DOX Duty Free 


The Dornier DOX fiying boat would 
be permitted to enter the United States 
duty free, if brought to the United States 
before Dec, 31, 1930, under a resolution 


by Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., June 23. The full 
text of Mr. Johnson’s resolution follows: 
Resolved, etc., that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under such regulations in- 
cluding bond or such other security as 
he may prescribe. is authorized and di- 
rected to admit free of customs duty the 
Dornier DOX flying boat. If brought 
into the United States before Dec. 31, 
1930, and exported therefrom within one 
vear from the date of arrival in the 
United States: Provided, that all the 
motors required to operate the flying 
boat shall have been manufactured within 
the United States and that such offi- 
cers of the military or naval forces of 
the United States and members or em- 
ployes of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics as may be designated 
by order of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Commit- 
tee, respectively, shall be permitted 
accompany the flying boat upon 
flights within the United States. 





Lo 
any 


sition of Rare Rooks 


Is Given Final Approval of Congress: 


Measure Covering Purchase of Vollbehr Incunabula Is 
Passed by Senate and Sent to President 


Senate approval sent to the President 
June 24, a bill (H. R. 12696) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $1,500,000 for 
the purchase of the Vollbehr collection 
of incunabula for the Congressional Li- 
brary. The bill has already passed the 
House. : 

Between 1450 and 1455 Johann Guten- 
berg produced what is held to be the 
first book printed from movable metal 
type, a Bible in Latin, of which three 
copies printed in vellum have survived, 
and one of these, in three volumes, is in 
the purchased collection. The Bible alone, 
according to the House Committee on 
Library, is valued at $600,000, 

The purchase of the collection was ad- 
vocated by the Librarian of Congress, 
Herbert Putnam, who said it would bring 
additional power and prestige to the Na- 
tion’s Library, “impress the world of 
culture and inspire many gifts of value,” 


‘of books. 


ultimately in excess of the $1,500,000 au- 
panes to be approriated for its pur- 
cnase, 

Dr. Putnam told the Senate Commit- 
tee that the incunabula constitutes a col- 
lection which can never be reproduced, 
illustrative of the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century. The books, he explained, 
set down the manners, customs, inter- 
ests, thoughts and aspirations of the peo- 
ple of that period. 

He said the Gutenberg Bible in the | 
collection is the surpassing one of the | 
three in existence. He said there is not | 
a painting, even the Sistine Madonna, the | 
Transfiguration or the Night Watch that 
has the absolute primacy of the world 
of art that this Bible has in the world 
The collection is partly in 
Latin, partly in the current dialects of 
Europe-—-French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish and so on, 


jof the 
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Conferees’ Report Failure to ‘Seize Ingredients 


Omnibus Rivers and Harbors 
Measure Is Made Ready 
For Signature of Presi- 
dent Hoover 


The omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
(H. R. 11781) was made ready on June 
24 for presentation to President Hoover 
for his approval when both the Senate 
and House approved the actions of con- 
ferees on the measure. 

Among the major changes incorpo- 
rated in the bill by the Senate and ap- 
proved by the conference were: The 


| Blaine amendment to the Illinois River 


development program, by which discre- 
tionary power in the matter of diversion 


| of water from Lake Michigan was taken 


from the Secretary of War, as provided 
by the Senate committee, and diversion 


; is limited according to the decree of the 


nn 


Supreme Court, authorizing 1,586 second 


feet; the Senate amendment to the pro- 
vision authorizing the federalization of 
the Erie and Oswego Canals of New 
York, which specified their use as barge 
canals only, and not in any sense author- 
izing their development into ship canals; 
the development of the upper Mississippi 
and the development of the upper Mis- 
souri, 

_A $15,000,000 increase in appropria- 
tion for the development of flood con- 
trol works in Florida, placed in the bill 


| by the Senate committee and approved 


by the Senate, was also approved by the 
conferees, 

The bill passed the House Apr. 25 
and passed the Senate, amended, June 
20, with $27,606,875 added by the Sen- 
ate to the $116,535,027 as it passed the 
House, leaving a total of $144,881,902 
at it went to conference. 

It was brought up in the House June 
24 on a motion by Mr. Dempsey that 
it be taken from the Speaker’s desk, 
that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 
This was agreed to and the Speaker ap- 
pointed the following conferees: Repre- 
sentatives Dempsey (Rep.), of Lockport, 
N. Y.; Strong (Rep.), of Brookville, Pa., 
and Mansfield (Dem.), of Columbus, 
Texas. 

During the 


Or 


discussion Representative 
McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., 
a minority member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, asked Mr. Dempsey 
what his objection is to carrying out the 
instructions of the Committee to agre: 
to the Senate amendments. Mr. Demp 
sey replied that. it a large measure, 
a conference would be the more orderly 
procedure, and the bill would come back 
immediately to the House and would be 
passed without delay. 

The rivers and harbors bill 
matters considered at the meet- 
ing of the House steering committee 
on June 24, following which the an- 
nouncement was made that the bill would 
go to conference. 


1s 


Was one 


Agency Should Have Taken Action Owing to Alleged 
Presence of Cocaine Derivative 


Declaring that 
Insecticide Administration 
seized “merchandise No. 5,” 
gredient in the 
Cola, manufactured 
the Maywood Chemical Company, of New 
| Jersey, for the exclusive use of the Coca- 
Cola Company, when on examination of 
samples in 1929 traces of ecgonine hy- 
droxide, a derivative of cocaine, were 
found in it, was made at a hearing of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
; June 24 by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
; Montana. 

Finding of the Drug Administration 
|with reference to drug content of the 
beverage were discussed at the hearings 
curing the testimony of Walter G. Camp- 
bell, director of regulatory work of the 
Department of Agriculture, who is ap- 


should have 
a basic in- 


Soft Drink Criticized 


the Food Drug and, of the Administration, took the st 


manufacture of Coca-| 
under contract by | 


| 
| 
| 


pearing before the Committee to answer | 


charges made by Howard W. Ambruster, 


drug importer of New York, of laxity | 


in the enforcement of the drug laws. 

(Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony of Mr. Campbell on June 20 before 
the Committee is printed on page 8&.) 

Senator Wheeler opened the discussion 
of the Coca-Cola question by referring 
to the activity of Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
former chief of the Chemical Bureau, in 
bringing action against the Coca-Cola 
Company. Senator Wheeler declared 
that although the beverage is acknowl- 
edged to contain a small amount of 
caffeine, that the amount of caffeine 
content is not indicated anywhere on the 
bottle. 

“If the pure food law covers bever- 
jages, and there can be no question about 
that,” he said, “and if the beverage 
contains any degree of morphine, cocaine 
or any other drug, and this is not indi- 
cated on the label, it a violation of 
the law.” 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that several 
vears ago, when the Coca-Cola case 
was first opened, that correspondence 
from the Narcotic Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department advised the Drug Ad- 
ministration that Coca-Cola contained 
caffeine to an extent injurious to health. 

After extended litigation, he said, the 
Coca-Cola people agreed to reduce the 
amount of caffeine content. “The De- 
partment then agreed to allow the Coca- 
Cola Company to continue its manufac- 
ture.” He said: “When I came into 
charge of the Drug Administration there 
was a materially smaller amount of caf- 
feine content,’ ‘pointing out that 
average glass of the beevrage served at a 
soda fountain contains only 48-1000 
rains of caffeine, “much smaller than the 
average cup of tea or coffee.” 

Declaring that he was not. satisfied 
that the popularity of the beverage was 
brought about purely by its taste, Mr. 
Campbell testified that he ordered a spe- 
cial investigation to determine the pres- 
ence of any other alkaloids. 

“The Narcotic Bureau has an 
est only in the suppression of narcotics,’ 
Mr. Campbell said. “The product must 
contain a certain amount of drug before 
they can prosecute.” 

J. J. Durrett, chief 


is 


inter- 


’ 


of drug control 


the | 


fied with reference 
manufacture. 
“Merchandise No. 5,” he said, “is the 
first step in the manufacture of the 
syrup of Coca-Cola. The Maywood Chem- 
ical Company imports cocoa leaves, con- 
taining full strength cocaine, which they 
extract from the leaves for manufacture 
into cocaine products. The leaves are 
not recocainized before importation. The 
“merchandise No. 5’ manufactured 
from these leaves completely exhausted 
of cocaine by a secret process,” he said 
He added that recovered alcohol is 
used in its manufacture and that “it is 
possible that this alcohol carries minute 


to the process of 


is 


particles of the cocaine derivative, ecgo- ! 


nine hydroxide.” 


Enormous Dilution 
Reduces Percentage 


“We never have been able, however. 
to find any cocaine or any cocaine 
rivative in the finished Coca-Cola,” Mr. 
Durrett said. “Theoretically, it ought 
to be there, but we have never been able 
to find it,” he said, pointing out that 
the enormous amount of dilution of the 
“merchandise No. 5” reduced the per- 
centage low that it would be chem- 
ically impossible to trace it. 

“It was found in. the 
No. that went into the 
of Coca-Cola,” he declared. 

On_ questioning by Senator Wheeler, 
Mr. Durrett testified that at the confer- 
ence with officials of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany in Washington in 1929, at which 
they agreed to reduce the amount. of 
caffeine in their product the Coca-Cola 
officials asked that the findings of the 


a 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 


so 


merchandise 


2, manufacture 


The President's Day 
At the Executive Offices 
June 24 


9:45 a. m.—Representative Lehlbach 
(Rep.), Newark, N. J., called to discuss 
his resolution proposing a congressional 
investigation of the Shipping Board, 

10 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, who is leaving for his Utah home 
June 25, called to pay his farewell re- 
spects. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Ramseyer 
(Rep.), of Bloomfield, Towa, called. Sub 
Ject of conference not announced, 

10:50 a. m. to 12. m.—The President 
‘wet with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—George W. 
chairman of the National 
ance and Enforcement 
called. Subject of conference 
nounced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
'retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


Wickersham, 
Law Observ- 
Commission, 
not an- 


| 
| 


s and at 
the request of Mr. Campbell and testi- | 


de- 
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Foreign Trade © 
Claimed to Show 
Effects of Tariff 


Senator Harrison Declares 
Reprisals and Threats of 
Retaliation Have Resulted 
From New Law 


The new tariff act was passed under 
conditions different from those surround- 
ing other laws of this character, said 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, in an address June 24, because 
for the first time the average American 
business man has realized that in im- 
posing duties “we must consider our 
whole economic structure and the effect 
upon our international trade.” 

The effect upon American foreign 
trade already has been bad, according 
to Senator Harrison, and he asserted 
that reprisal actions or proposals in 
Canada, France and South American 
counties rave resulted from this legisla- 
tion. : 

Foreign Retaliation Cited 

Senator Harrison declared that retalia- 
tion by other countries has caused 
American industries to establish plants 
abroad for the supplying of foreign mar- 
kets. 7 

“Increased burdens were piled upon 
the American consumer” through hun- 
dreds of increases “without reason or 
justification,” he asserted, citing pineap- 
ples and sugar as commodities for which 
users must pay higher prices without 
benefit to home industries. 

Senator Harrison spoke by radio 
through WMAL and affiliated stations 
of the Columbia Broadeasting System. 
His address follows in full text: ~ 

Tariff Defense Criticized 

It is quite easy for those who defend 
the Hoover-Grundy Tariff Act to content 
themselves with the mere statement that 
similar arguments were employed and 
like foreign protests filed in the consid- 
eration of prior Republican tariff pro- 
posals, 

The enactment of this law presents a 
situation unlike that presented in the 
passage of any other tariff measure. 
When has the President of the United 
States been called upon before to broad- 
cast a lengthy statement before approv- 
ing the bill? When have the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 


| merce and the head of the Tariff Com- 


mission heretofore felt it necessary to 
praise the measure in order to restore 
the confidence of the public? The pub- 
lic response to these broadcasts presents 
one of the most pitiable pictures in 
American history. 

The response of the people, evidenced 
by increasing lines of unemployment, the 
continued slowing down of industry, the 
collapse of credit, the unchecked decline 
of stocks, universal confusion in general 
business conditions, has made sufficient 
answer to their narrow policy and unwise 
action. 

When the President, nine days ago, 
thought it necessary to publish his 


| praise of the measure—and that before 


o 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


a a a nen on he nent A LTTE 


What a Dollar Does for You 


Follow it over an A & P counter 


8314 cents go wherever the best food is to be found at 
least cost to you—in your own neighborhood, in 
other parts of the country, or in foreign lands... 
Every cent of this part of your dollar is on the job 
for you every day. It comes back to you as food— 


14 


97% 


2" 


THE 
GREAT 


1930. The Great Atlantic & 


the kind you prefer. 


stay at home—for your landlords, salary and 
wage earners who live among you, your tax col- 
lectors and community activities, your light, heat, 
power, and water companies; your newspapers for 


advertising that tells you special bargain news. 


cents, 


the sum of these items, keeps an A & P store 


going, doing its full share in your community’s 


business life. 


cents, 


slightly more than the cost of a postage stamp, 


is the only charge you pay A & P for all this 


service. 


ATLANTIC & 


Pacific Tea Co. 


PACIFI 


TEA 
co. 
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Pay of Teachers 
Absorbs Majority »~ 
Of School Funds: / 


Expenditures for Publi c 
Instruction Doubled in| 
Eight Years, Says Office of 


Education 


1320) 





Over one-half of the total expendi- 
tures by States on public education in 
1928 went into teachers’ salaries, accord- 
ing to a statistical survey on State edu- : 
cation just published by the United R 
States Office of Education. 

The total expenditure for public edu- 
cation in 1928 was $2,184,336,638 and of 
this amcunt teachers’ salaries represent 
53.4 per cent. 

Advance in EightYears 

In eight years the annual expenditures 
on public education in the United States | & 
more than doubled, the costs in 1929| § 
having been $1,036,151,209. Per capita) 
expenditures for each pupil in average; 


daily attendance increased from $64.26 | 


to $105.99. 

Capital outlays are now on the « 
crease, the survey indicates, since build- 
ing programs are being completed to re- 
lieve the congestion of a few years ago. 


de- | 


The full text of that part of the survey | 


dealing with expenditures follows: 
Comparative Expenditure 


The total amount expended for pub- 


i. 
“ 


lie-school education for 1927-28 was 


184,336,638, an increase of $158,000,000 | 


over the expenditure for 1925-26. The 
increase in cost between 1924 and 1926 
was $205,500,000; between 1922 and 1924, 
$240,000,000; and between 1920 and 1922, 
$544,500,000. 


Students of the University of Colorado are here 
shown on their way to Arapahoe Glacier. Advan- 
tages gained by out-of-doors instruction in geology 


AN OUT-OF-DOORS COLLEGE CLASS 


and many other 
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Six-wheel Buses 
Tested in Rome 


System of Tramcars May Be 
Supplanted by Motor 
Vehicles 


UCCESSFUL tests of a new six- 

wheel motor bus which may be used 
to supplant tramcars in Rome are 
announced in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce by the Ameri- 
can Consul at Turin, William W. 
Heard. An authorized summary of the 
report follows in full text: 

Fiat has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new six-wheel bus which has 
a capacity of 55 to 60 seats in the 
single-deck type ana a capacity of 
100 seats in the double-deck type. 

The frame is exceptionally low and 
has special springs for the suspension. 
The four rear wheels provide the trac- 
tion. The total length is 10 meters 
(32.8 feet) and the width 2 meters 
(6.56 feet). 

A number of the new buses have 
been tried out in th- City of Rome 
where it is understood they will sup- 
plant the ordinary tramcars. Success- 
ful trials were held on Moncenisio, a 


States Office of Education in a pamphlet based 
upon recent studies. 


road having a maximum grade of 14 
per cent, the bus carrying a dead 
weight load of 70,400 pounds. 


| Refrigerator-heater 


* As Single Machine 


United States Office of Education 
subjects are outlined by the United 


‘Italian Scientist Believes 
That Identical Apparatus 


AvTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONL¥ ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StaTeS DAILY 


The displacement of horses and mules 
| by machinery has caused a grain sur- 
|plus and a huge reduction in the out- 
let for farm products, according to a 
| publication of the Horse Association of 
America, says a statement just issued 


partment of Labor. 


| The writer of the publication contends 

that the encroachment of machinery has 
| cost the farmer the normal increase in 
the demand for horses and mules,-in the 
demand for hay and grain, and the higher 
|returns he would otherwise receive for 
|all other farm products. The full text 
| of the statement féllows: 

The substitution of machinery for ani- 
mal motive power has resulted in a 
grain surplus and a tremendous reduc- 
| tion in the outlet for farm products, ac- 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- | 


Displacement of Farm Draft Animals * 
By Machinery Has Economic Effects 


‘Grain Surplus and Huge Reduction in Outlets 
For Farm Products Blamed Upon Trend 
From Horses and Mules 


surplus foodstuffs. Destroying the nor- 
mal increase in horses through substi- 
tution by automobiles, trucks, and trac- 
tors has reduced the acreage needed for 
| power production and maintenance, from 
| 107,162,500 to 52,905,000 acres. 

_The writer contends that this reduc- 
tion has cost the farmer (1) the normal 
{Increase in the demand for horses and 
; mules, (2) the normal increase in the 
|demand for hay and grain, and (3) the 
higher returns he would otherwise be get- 
ting for all other farm products. 

| The author estimates that if 38,965,- 
;000 horses and mules were in use it 
would mean the sale at good prices of 
| 650,000 horses and mules per annum, to 
|replace the 10 per cent loss occurring 
among the 6,500,000 horses and mules » 
that might be at work in cities, and a 


| ported to consume per head per annum 


| Is Declared Feasible 


cording to Leaflet No. 199, published by 
|the Horse Association of America. It;tons of hay and 1,218,750,000 bushels of 
| is claimed in this article that the destruc- | oats to feed horses and mules not on 
tion of the normal increase in horses|farms. These city animals, it is com- 
and mules through the substitution of | puted, would consume 3 tons of hay 
automobiles, trucks, and tractors has cut; and an equal amount of oats or other 
;down the acreage needed for animal-/| grain per head per annum, or the prod- 
| power production and maintenance from | ucts of 20,000,000 additional acres, 
107,162,500 to 52,905,000 acres. | Moreover, it is estimated that pasture, 
Horses and mules on farms are re- hay, and grain would be required for 
32,465,000 horses and mules on farms 
or 13,703,000 more than the actual num- 
ber reported on farms for 1930. Al- 


steady market annually for 19,500,000 


the product of 2% acres of fertile Corn- | 
Belt land or equivalent feed from less 
productive land. Young colts and idle/locating 2% acres for pasture, hay, and 
animals do not require so much food.! grain per animal (taking into consid. 
Work animals on farms, as a rule, can/eration idle horses and mules and grow- 
not be kept employed for more than 50} ing colts), 34,257,500 additional acres 
per cent of the time. The use of salvage| would be used for raising feed for these 





The 1928 expenditures, which includes | 
both current expenditures as well as cost 
of capital outlays, is more than twice | 


material, such as pasturing meadow /|extra farm animals instead of raising 
| aftermath, cornstalks, grain stubble, and | hay and grain to be dumped on the mar- 
| ket. 


Outdoor School Teaching in Selected Environment | can Be Used to Cool and 


the cost which was for 1919-20, $1,036,- | 


151,209. The total expenditure for 1928 
amounts to $105.99 for each child in 
average daily attendance, an increase oi 
$3.94 over the cost for 1926. The in- 
crease in per capita cost from 1924 to 
1926 was $6.78; from 1922 to 1924, $9.41; 
and from 1920 to 1922, $21,60. ; 
' Expenditures for capital outlays, which 
increased from $153,542,852 in 1920 to 
$433,584,559 in 1925, have been decreas- 
ing since that time. The 1926 expendi- 
ture for grounds, buildings, and contents 
is $411,037,774, and for 1928 it is $382,- 
996,156. 

Completion of Buildings <3 

These reductions in recent years indi- 
cate that building programs are being 
completed, and that a large part of tie 
congestion reported a few years ago 1 
being taken care of. This reduction in 
the amount expended for construction 
work aids materially in slowing up the 
increase in total costs. 

Instruction costs represent 67.9 per 
cent of the current costs, and 55.9 pe. 
cent of all expenditures. Teachers’ 
salaries represent 53.4 per cent of 
the total cost, with a range of 


34.1 per cent in Florida to 69 per cent | 


in Georgia. Large expenditures for out- 
lays in Florida are partly responsibie 


for a small percentage going for sal-! 


aries. There is considerable lack of uni- 
formity in the various States concerning 
the definition of a teacher. Some States 


|Specialist of Federal Office of Education Describes Tendency to Transfer Classes From 
| Lecture Room and Laboratory to Natural Surroundings and How Work Is 
Being Organized; Value Found in Practice in Teaching 


i 
| Many courses of study usually taught 


by lecture and laboratory methods in 
school buildings can be more thoroughly 
land scientifically taught in a_ specially 
|selected environment out of doors, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by, 
| the Department of the Interior, quoting 
'Marie M. Ready, who studies recreational 


© | activities for the Federal Office of Edu- 


| cation. 

| There is a drift toward maintenance 
of out-of-door study, according to the 
statement. Quotations from a pamphlet 
by Miss Ready, summarizing the results 
‘of the recent study of this particular 
‘phase of educational action, are _pre- 
sented by the statement, which follows 
jin full text: 

A survey of the field of education, says 
| Marie M. Ready, who studies recreational | 
activities for the Federal Office of Edu-' 


the 


for 


| ward 


study students and “that 


cation, shows that there is a drift to-| 


maintenance of out-of-door | 


many | ning to provide extensive courses in camp | great out-of-door 


include librarians with teachers, and some | ture and 
include stenographers and clerical em- | buildings 
ployes. Legal restrictions concerning 
certification render uniformity difficult 
to attain. 

(The entire survey appears as 
“Statistics of State School Systems, 
1927-1928,” Bulletin No. 5, 1930, 
United States Office of Education, 
and may be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at 10 cents 
per copy.) 


New York Studying | 
Habits of Fish Life 


Object Is to Develop Scientific | 
Stocking Policy 


| scientifically 
lected environment out 
| “Colleges, universities, teachers’ col- 
leges, and normal schools,” Miss Ready 
/continues, “are beginning to establish 
| organized summer camps for the purpose | 
of providing students with opportunities | 
| for practical experience as a part of the’ 
A z 


of doors.” 


Revised Law to 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 24. 

A field staff of 33 scientists this month 
entered the northwest Adriondack and 
St. Lawrence area to study fish waters 
of the region as a part of a 12-year pro- 
gram under which similar studies will 
be made of each watershed in the State, 
according to the State conservation de- 
partment. 

The party includes biologists, zoolo- 
gists, chemists, ichthyologists, botanists, 
parasitologists, an artist and a photo- 
grapher. The primary object of the 
study is to develop a scientific stocking 
policy for the streams, lakes and ponds 
of the area, according to the statement. 

Fifth Year of Work 

The area selected for this year, the 
fifth year of the program includes the 
Grass, St. Regis, Salmon and Chateau- 
gay systems and lesser tributaries enter- 
ing the stretch of the St. Lawrence 
River north of Ogdensburg. 

The specialists will have general head- 
quarters at Canton where St. Lawrence 
University has provided ample space and 
laboratory facilities for such studies as 
require to be brought in from the field. 
The staff organization provides several 
mobile units of six to eight which will 
move over the watershed occupying at 
times temporary headquarters elsewhere, | 
their plans so coordinated as to bear 
directly upon the practical problems of | 
the fisheries throughout the region. For} 
three months, from June to September, 
this itinerant body wil! be investigating 
conditions in the main streams and trib- 
utaries and in the numerous sponds and| 
lakes of the region. 

The majority of the staff workers are 
drawn from the educational institutions 
of the State and elsewhere and bring to 
the investigations the experience of one 
or more of the preceding surveys. The 
experience of fishermen also will be 
sought that there may be more complete 
recognition of local problems jin the 
watershed. 


State Viewed 





shown the practical contacts between 
their place in the administrative organi 
Public Roads. 


ig IS the view of most of the 
Members of Congress that the 

States should be encouraged to 
build free highway bridges wherever 
possible, and where impossible to build 
toll bridges to become free when the 
costs have been amortized from the 
tolls; but that it is more in harmony 
with sound public policy to permit 
private capital properly regulated to 
construct and operate highway bridges 
than to permit the States to construct 
them and use the tolls as a source of 
revenue for the other public improve- 
ments. It is in harmony with these 
policies that the Committees of the 
House and Senate are now considering 
and approving franchises for the con- 
struction of bridges. 

There is, however, urgent need for 
additional general bridge legislation. 
The bridge law of the United States is 
found, not only in the act of Mar. 23, 
1906, but in various appropriation 
bills that have been passed from time 
to time. Some of these laws ought to 
be repealed and others amended. 

* 

THE general bridge laws ought 

be revised and codified so that 
those who are interested may know 
or easily find the law. Not only is it 
the duty of Congress to see that the 
interests of navigation and commerce 
on the rivers are duly safeguarded in 
the construction of bridges, but it is 
equally the duty of Congress to see 
that commerce that will pass over the 
bridges is protected and not unduly or 
unreasonably burdened, 

There should be more comprehensive 
legislation enacted governing the con- 
struction and the financing of high- 
way bridges privately owned; and reg- 
ulating the collection of tolls, prevent- 
ing discrimination and unfair prac- 
tices, and providing for the recapture 
by the States of all privately-owned 
toll bridges, or their automatic amorti- 
zation where the States can not or do 
not recapture them. 

Some fair and equitable plan should 
be enacted into law whereby all pri- 


x % 





to 


Phases of Study 

Their investigations will imclude the 
study of many important phases of fish 
ife. For example, the natural food sup- 
ply in the streams, the temperature, the 
flow of water and general conditions of 
suitability, the presence of pollution, the 
kinds of fish and their compatibility; also, 
the abundance of plant forage and cer- 
tain technical aspects related to diseases, 
vermin, etc. 

The survey is financed by appropri- 
ations from the conservation fund, ac- 
cruing from fishing and hunting licenses. 
This fund came into being in 1926 fol- 
lowing enactment of the legislature 
whereby one-hal’ of all license money 
collected in the State treasury is appro- 
priated as a conservation fund. The ob- 
jects for which this fund may be used 
are several, the fisheries survey being 
but one of them. 
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26, the 


courses of study usually taught by lec- | 
laboratory methods in school | 
can be more thoroughly and | 
taught in a specially se-| 


In the next of this series on “Publie 

Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, 

LeJ. Parker, will discuss public roads of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


Found to Be Effective Method for Many Subjects 


required work of certain curricula; pro- 
viding for students and teachers a means 
for vacation study which is a combina- 
tion of recreation and education; and pro- 
viding professional courses in leadership 
tor camp councilors. Among the various 
schools and departments of colleges and 
universities by which the Summer camp 
has been introduced may be mentioned 
the following: Engineering, geology, sci- 
ence and biology, nature study, educa- 
tion, 
tion, recreation, and forestry. 

“The organized Summer ¢ mp is grad- 
ually gaining recognition as a factor in 
the field of higher education. 


“The demand for specially trained 


camp councilors by private, institutional, | 


and municipal camps has become so 
large that departments of education, 
science, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in colleges, universities, and 
teacher-training institutions are begin- 


organization and administration for camp 
councilors. 


“The recognition of the possibilities of | 
school by | of 


the organized camp Summer 
many institutions of higher education is 
an outstanding tendency in educational 
progress today. 
ture, engineering, forestiy, geology, sci- 
ence, biology, nature study, education, 
health, physical education, and recrea- 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Govern Building 


Of Highway Bridges Is Urged 


Equitable Plan for Reversion of Private Structures to 


as Necessary 


Topic I1I—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
zations. The present series deals with 


By E. E. Denison, 


Representative in Congress From Illinois 


vately-owned toll bridges hereafter 
constructed would automatically revert 
to the State or States in which they 
are located whenever the revenues de- 
rived from them have been sufficient 
to pay for their cost of maintenance 
and operation and to repay to their 
owners the full amount of their in- 
vestment with a fair return thereon. 
# * 7” 


LTHOUGH the problem is not free 
from difficulties, I do not doubt 
that a fair plan can be formulated 
whereby the net investment of the 
owner in a highway bridge with all 
its improvements, additions, and bet- 
terments, after all operating and main- 
tenance costs have been paid, can be 
accurately ascertained at.any time. 
After the earnings of the bridge 
have been sufficient to pay all operat- 
ing and maintenance costs and to re- 
pay to the owner his full investment, 
with a fair and reasonable return 
thereon, including financing and pro- 
moting costs, the investor ought to be 
satisfied, and the bridge ought to re- 
vert to the public. And the State or 
States in which such a bridge is here- 
after constructed ought to have the 
right to recapture it and maintain it 
as a public bridge at any time upon 
paying to the owner the full amognt 
of his investment, including reason- 
able financing and promoting costs 
with a fair return thereon. 
” 7” * 
BILL (H. R. 7879) to carry out 
all these suggestions has been 
filed during the present session of 
Congress and is now pending for con- 
sideration before the Committee oh 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives. 
Constructive criticism and amend- 
ments to this measure have been in- 
vited and after those who are inter- 
ested and have made a study of the 
subject have had an opportunity to be 
heard, the bill ought to receive the 
favorable consideration of Congress, 
at least before the close of the next 
session. 
Roads” to appear in the issue of June 
War Department, Brig. Gen. F. 


h 


health education, physical educa- | 


Heat Homes 


| Use of refrigerating machines to heat 
ismall dwellings has been advocated in 
|Europe, according to a report by the 
|consul at Milan, Homer Brett, received 
and made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The plan, involving use of 
identical machinery to cool homes in 
Summer and to warm them in Winter, 
+ was outlined by Prof. E. Guaripi, of 
Summer camp is an invaluable asset in| Milan, in a lecture delivered at a meet- 
connection with their work. jing of the refrigerating industry at 


| Brussels. 
“For the department of forestry it 


| provides an indispensable laboratory; for! idea which was expressed as early as 
the department of geology it provides 


. x 1852, according to the report, an author- 
an excellent opportunity for field work; 


|for the department of science it provides 
| opportunity for the study of special sub- 
| jects in a special environment; and for|that refrigerating machines can be used 
|the department of engineering it pro-|for heating purposes, yet the idea was 
vides opportunity for the student to link | put forth by Lord Kelvin in 1852. In 
up theoretical knowledge and practical | fact a refrigerating machine pumps heat 
experience, out of the body or the atmosphere which 
|it is desired to cool to 0 degrees centi- 
| grade, or less, and ejects it into the con- 
|denser at a temperature of 20 to 25 de- 
|grees, adding to the heat extracted the 
jcalorific equivalent of the energy used 
jin driving the machine. 
Will Reduce Coal Imports 

Prof. Guarini’s lecture began with the 
|statement that at present, with electric 
heating apparatus of 100 per cent yield, 


text: 
At first sight, it may appear strange 





Opportunity Provided 
|For Practice Teaching 


| “For the departments of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, the Sum- 
mer camp provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching. The stu- 
dent makes his first attempts to teach in 
an informal atmosphere in which the 
S proves its superiority 


|Summer camp has been introduced the 
Departments of agricul- | 
| pursue Summer study, 


tion, have demonstrated the fact that the | 


| lecture 
|incomplete if given only in the lecture 


| necessary not only in order to show the 


| lect forms. 
| opportunities of collecting specimens to 


| healthful vacation and alsa of oppor- 
| tunity for study at a reasonable expense. 


| to artificial indoor interest-arousing de- 
| Vices, 

“In all of the schools and departments 
colleges and universities by which the 


fact has been demonstrated that for the 
student or the teacher who wishes to 
U the Summer camp 
provides excellent opportunities for an 
inexpensive, healthful, educational, and 
recreational vacation. 


“In general, it is recognized that the 
practical experience afforded out of doors 
in the natural environment of the field, 
stream, lake, or mountain side can not 
be provided indoors in a laboratory or a 
room. The study of science is 
room or laboratory. Excursions are 
environment in which forms live but as 
a means of teaching students how to col- 


Students and teachers have 


be used in their own teaching. 


“Many teachers at the completion of 
their year’s work feel the need of a 


The outdoor school 
such an opportunity. 


“The flexibility of the courses given 
allows for some freedom for individual 
development along lines of special in- | 
terests and permits this work to be done 
somewhat according to the ability of 
each student. Many students or teach- 
;ers enroll simply from a desire to ac- 
;quire knowledge, while the pursuit of 
credits becomes a secondary motive for | 
attendance, and may not even be con- 
sidered, 


Qualifications Fixed 
For Enrollment 


“At. the present time there is some 
variation in the requirements of insti- 
jtutions of higher education regarding 
the eligibility of students to attend Sum- 
mer camps or be admitted to specially 
arranged scientific travel tours. In 
some institutions graduation from an ac- 
credited high school is sufficient for-en- 
rolilment. In other institutions at leas! 
one or two full years of college credit 
|} in science courses is required. In some 
| of the marine research biological sta- 
j tions eligibility for attendance is de- 
pendent largely on previous training and 
special talent. At Summer camps main- 
tained by departments of health, phys- 
ical education, and education, eligibility 
is usually dependent on graduation from 
an accredited high school. However, 
camps of this type also provide for spe- 


or camp provides 





! 
| 


school administrators. Special camps 
maintained by departments of geology, 
engineering, and biology, usually require 
as & minimum two courses in elementary 
scientific work. 

“In general the organization and ad- 
ministration of field work or organized 
camps as a part of the work of colleges 
and universities presents somewhat of 
a problem, especially for the smaller col- 
leges. In view of this situation the fol- 
lowing information is presented regard- 
ing ways of securing facilities for small 
colleges, specific objectives of field work 
and Summer camps, eligibility require 
ments for attendance, administration of 
credits, average cost per student for at- 
tendance, and evaluation of outcomes. 

“At thet present time no definite plan 
could be suggested which would be suit- 
able for all colleges or universities in 
the matter of securing facilities for field 
work or Summer camps as a part of 
| their educational work. However, it may 
be that that a number of opportunities 
exist in various sections of the country 
which could be used to advantage by 
the various institutions,” 





| We didn’t realize—the morn- 


cial research graduate students and for| 


one kilowatt hour cannot give more than 
864 calories, while with hot water heat- 
ing equipment of 50 per cent efficiency 
a kilogram of coal containing 5,000 calo- 
ries can be made to deliver 4,000 useful 
calories. As, in Italy, a kilogram of coal 


|costs 40 centesimi it results that electric 
‘heating does not pay unless the price of 


a kilowatt hour is 8 centesimi 
cents) or less. 

Despite the foregoing it is considered 
that the problem has great importance 
for Italy, because with the adoption of 
electric heating the nation’s bill for im- 
ported coal could be reduced and also 
has importance for the electric com- 
panies in that a market, necessarily at 


(0.42 


|very low price, could be developed for 


current in hours of low consumption 
when heat could be accumulated in 
masses of water properly insulated to be 
drawn upon during all hours of the day. 

In order to use the same machine for 
cooling a house in Summer and heating 
it in Winter a new technique must be 
developed for low temperature heating, 
that is from 20 to 25 degrees centigrade 
instead of 80 to 90 degrees, as used 
in present methods, reducing as much 
as possible the jump in temperature 
between the evaporator and condenser. 
Under such conditions, extracting heat 
from the external air or from water, 
one obtains from 1 kilowatt hour not 
264 calories as in direct electric, but 
from 3,000 to 10,000 calories, of which 
864 only came from the electric force 
and the balance comes from the sur- 
rounding atmostphere heated, as every- 
thing is really heated, by the sun. 

The quantity of useful heat, per kilo- 
watt hour, obtainable with refrigerating 
apparatus depends upon the power of 
the machine and upon the difference in 
the levels of temperature, being greater 
as the machine is more powerful and di- 
minishing when the temperature change 
between the evaporator and the con- 
denser augments. 

Practically, in 


Italy, for 


heating 


ire was just the start 
of our troubles 


F 


ing after the fire—what a lot 
of grief we faced. We felt 
Jetty secure in the heavy fire 
insurance we carried. But with 
production stopped—money go- 
Ing out and none coming in— 
we’re wondering how long we 
can stand the gaff. If we don’t 
get going soon, we'll be sunk. 


* > + 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy guarantees 
your income when fire stops 
your business. Write for 
the booklet “Mr. Dixon” 
which explains the protec- 
tion that begins where your 
fire insurance leaves off. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 
SD 


| 


ized summary of which follows in full| refrigerating machine acting as a heat| 


| Winter wheat or other Fall-sown grains 


| In brief, there would be 54,257,500 
;more acres producing and maintaining 
| animal power. 


| Expansion of Grain Acreage 
In Western States 
On the eastern slope of the Rockies, 


including eastern Montana, Wyoming, 


I ; aes . Gud meintain- | iiorade, New Mexico, western North 
ing work animals) to the producti SS a tee came 
P Ction of | nd South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


Ne NEY | Chinon, and Texas, there has been a 
dwellings with refrigerating apparatus|great expansion in tilled acreage. 

one can count upon 4,000 calories per| According to the publication of the 
kilowatt hour, which is the same as the! Horse Association of America, here sum- 


decreases the acreage (devoted wholly 
to horse feed) needed per animal. 
Horses and mules engaged in nonagri- 
cultural work consume the output from 
about four acres. The reduction in 
horses and mules, therefore, has diverted 
at least 18,000,000 acres of land from 
power purposes (rearing a 





The entire operation is based on an|vVield of a kilogram of coal in direct| marized, most of the expansion in grain 


combustion methods, so that in direct|acreage is the result of taking range 
heating by means of electricity and the/|/and for tilled crops. 

: | “There are champions of the motor 
pump is practical wherever the price of | age who argue that the millions of doi- 
a kilogram of coal in Italy is 40 cen-|/ars spent, directly and indirectly, in the 
tesimi (2.09 cents United States cur-|©onstruction and transportation of auto- 
rency) and there.are many locations|™obiles, trucks, and tractors give the 
in Italy where electric current may be | farmer better markets by increasing the 
obtained at a lower rate than this per | Purchasing power of the wage earner. 
kilowatt hour. Using the arbitrary | We answer ‘Not proved!’ ; 
price of 20 centesimi (1.05 cents) per | “As a matter of fact, the consumption 
kilowatt hour, Professor Guarini calcu-|°f £00d per person actually is less, be- 
lates that under some circumstances |C@US¢ Of the greater number of persons 
electric regrigerator heating may be leading sedentary lives. And when a 
cheaper than any other means. : person has had all he wants to eat he 

The cost per hour of heating one cubic! '§ not interested in more food; nor do 
meter is as follows: With gas at 1 lira| “°8© Carners who can buy silk and 
per cubic meter calculating 1 cubic meter rayor seem interested in wearing cotton. 
consumed per hour for each 100 cubic Similarly, the general use of cars has 
meters of space to be heated, 1.00 cen- reduced the wear on shoe leather. 


tesimi; with electric current at 20 gen- 
tesimi per kilowatt hour, used in direct 
electric heating (43 cubic meters per 
kilowatt hour), 0.46 centesimi; with hot 
water heating, coal at 40 centesimi per 
kilogram, 0.20 centesimi; with refrige- | 
rating machine, current 20 centesimi per 
kilowatt hour, 0.10 centesimi. 

By the suggested process heat may be 
drawn either from the surrounding air 
or from water. With air it is better to 
use a great-volume'to be reduced only 
slightly in temperature. All the econ- 
omy of the system lies in keeping the 
differential of temperature between the 
evaporator and condenser as low as pos- 
sible and this would not exceed 20, or at 
most 25 degrees centigrade. 

Professor Guarini has been advocating 
the adoption of this system for several 
years but there is as yet no indication 
that the practical interest of investors 
has been aroused. 





, 


Acknowledging that neither the city 
people nor the-farmers will forego au- 
tomobiles to drive horses nor give up the 
use of trucks, the writer suggests that 
horses and mules be used wherever and 


| whenever they are found as cheap as 


substitutes, for exemaple, on short-haul 
and frequent-stop work in cities, much 
of which is at present being done with 
motors. The dairy farmer, tbe hog 
raiser, the sheep producer, and the beeig 
raiser find in every acre diverted from 
animal power production a possible com- 
petitor in their own industries. 

In the judgment of this advocate of 
animal power, the preparation of soil, 
cultivation, and harvesting can be more 
efficiently and more cheaply done with 
mules or horses than with tractors. This 
is admitte@ he declares, by those who 
have purchased and used tractors. They 
report, however, it is easier to care for 
a tractor than for an 8 or 10 horse 
team, artd that they have no chores to do. 
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Radiotrons and test all Colonial 
sets with them. Ic has been re- 
peatedly proven that inferior 
tubes are # serious handicap to 


complete radio satisfaction, for 


if 


the tubes do not function prop- 
erly, nothing functions properly. 
RCA Radiotrons are recognized 
as the standard of the industry 
and are built with scientific pre- 
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RCA Radiotrons to owners of 


Colonial sets.” 
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Filling the Nations Market Basket 


BOUT twenty-five cents of every dollar the 
A average citizen of this country receives, is 
promptly spent for food. To serve this most 
urgent of human needs, there has been built a 
vast system of production, manufacturing and 
distribution, which, in the aggregate, comprises 
the nation’s greatest enterprise. Besides the ten 
million men and women working on dairy, farm, 
and orchard, over half a million more are en- 
gaged in preserving and preparing foods for use, 
and another army of workers mans the wholesale 
and retail outlets, which, including restaurants, 
total more than half a million. 


The shift from domestic to industrial produc- 
tion, which has been the most pronounced de- 
velopment of the last century, and the steady 
refinement in procedure and product is no more 
dramatically illustrated than in the manufacture 
and distribution of bread—more used by civilized 
man than any other food. In 1870, 90 per cent of 
the nation’s bread was baked at home as against 


Financing the Food Industry 


(y= of the earliest of all forms of capital consisted of 
the implements and weapons necessary for securing 
food. Next in order, perhaps, were surplus supplies of 
food. It is not surprising, therefore, that among the oldest 
credit transactions recorded in the history of mankind are 
those involving the purchase or sale of surplus quantities 
of food. As the human race advanced from savagery to 
civilization, and as portions of the people left agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits for commerce and manufacturing, 
food storage and distribution became of greater industrial 
importance. In modern times, canning, bottling, pre- 
serving, and precooking of foods has largely passed from 
the hands of the housewife to the factory. As a result, an 
important new division of the food industry has come 
into existence. Production, transportation, storage, prep- 
aration, preservation, distribution—each of these stages 
in the process of provisioning the world uses a large 
amount of capital, some of it borrowed. Organizations 
engaged in various divisions of the great food industry 
have from time to time offered their bonds to the public. 
Since food supply is probably the most essential of all in- 
dustries, there can be Little question that the conservatively 
secured bonds of companies strongly intrenched in this 
industry are deserving of careful consideration. 


HOW THE FOOD DOLLAR {tS SPENT 


\_ SUGARS 
\ UNCLASSIFIED 


From room propucts by Henry Sherman. By permission of The MacMillan Co., Publishers 


FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


Thirteenth of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively with 
principal industries of the country, 


Reprints of this statement 
will be furnished on request 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


not more than 10 per cent today. Baking consti- 
tutes the third largest among food industries and 
the eleventh among all American industries. 


The entire group comprising mills, bakeries, 
and cereal manufacturers, according to the latest 
census of manufactures, includes 22,241 establish- 
ments, employing 262,000 people and paying 
$353,788,421 in salaries and wages. 


Increasing Wealth in Dairy Products 


About 20 per cent of the American food dollar 
goes for dairy products. This branch of the food 
industry hasan annual output with a retail value 
of more than $4,000,000,000. About 46 per cent 
of the milk produced is sold as fluid milk, 35 per 
cent is sold as butter, 6 per cent is used for ice 
cream, 6 per cent becomes cheese and 3 per cent 
is turned into condensed milk. The remainder, 
about 4 per cent, is used for miscellaneous 
purposes. 

Milk-products manufactures embrace nearly 
7,000 establishments, pay about $40,000,000 an- 
nually in wages to more than 30,000 employces. 
Cheese, butter and ice cream are made for the 
most part under the most favorable conditions, 
in scientifically controlled and sanitary plants and 
with highly specialized machinery. 


The Triumphs of Conservation 


Food preservation, through canning, cold storage 
and dehydration, has reduced waste and thereby 
lowered the cost of living—tomatoes sold for 50 
cents a can in 1857 and peaches for one dollar. 
It has combated various diseases of malnutrition 
and has served to equalize the food standards for 
the year’s cycle, holding in reserve the surplus food 
not needed in flush seasons. 


Development in this field has been so rapid 
that today American establishments annually pro- 
duce about thirty pounds of canned fruits and 
vegetables for every man, woman, and child in 
the country. Since the first of the century, the 
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FOODS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


The nation’s annual retail food bill (estimated) 

By States, ean nes ta - « + $22,683,000,000 
Number of food manufacturing plants 49,847 
Number of retail food outlets. . - 450,000 
Value of 67 farm crops (1929) $8,665,000,000 
Food exports (1929) $754,000,000 


Meat products . 

Dairy products. . . . . ° 
Cereal, flour and bakery products 
ae es ° $2,699,023,870 
$637,428,049 
$710,381,336 


$3,057,215,718 
$2,952,000,000 


Canned foods 
Sugar products. . . . 


( Figures, unless otherwise indicated, are from latest U. S. Census of Manufactures and are based on wholesale value. ) 


number of employees in the canning industry has 
increased twice as fast as the population. More 
than half the tin plate produced in this country is 
used for cans for food products. The total value of 
allcanned products according to the latest census of 
manufactures, was over six hundred million dollars. 


Refrigeration has diversified the nation’s food 
supply. Car-lot shipments of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables increased from 656,157 in 1920 to 1,085,170 
in 1929. Refrigeration has so lengthened our food 
radius that four-fifths of the shipments of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from California travel a dis- 
tance of athousand miles or more. Fish, fruits and 
even meats preserved by a new quick-freezing 
process may now be sold fresh, direct to the 
consumer, in the packages in which they left 
the producer. 


No discussion of the food industry can be com- 
plete without reference to meat packing. In gross 
value of products (over $3,000,000,000 annually) 
this great enterprise by itself ranks first among 
American manufacturing industries. Excluding 
small, local slaughtering plants, the latest census 
shows some 1,200 meat-packing establishments in 
the country, paying over $216,000,000 annually in 
salaries and wages to about 143,000 employees. 


Other important branches of the food-prod- 
ucts industry are the fish-canning enterprise, 
yielding $110,000,000 worth of products annually; 
the sugar industry, with annual output valued at 
more than $700,000,000; and the trade in coffee, tea, 
and other beverages, valued at over $600,000,000. 
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Merchandising Advances 


Although practically a sixth of all the food 
consumed by residents of this country is served 
in public eating places, the largest part, of course, 
is purchased through retail stores. One of the 
striking developments of recent years in the food 
distribution system is chain merchandising. In 1914 
there were 500 chains with 8,000 stores; today there 
are more than 800 with 55,000 to 60,000 stores, 
representing one-sixth of the 360,000 retail gro- 
cery stores. It is estimated that chain stores make 
35 per cent of the total retail grocery sales. There 
is no doubt that the growth of this system has 
served to promote efficiency and sound proce- 
dure in the operations, not only of chain stores, 
but also of independent stores. Recently, there 
has been a rapid increase of “voluntary chains” 
by which independent stores, without losing their 
individual ownership, may co-operate to secure 
many of the advantages of the chain system. Volun- 
tary chains include over 50,000 stores and are esti- 
mated to do 35 per cent of the retail food business. 
Moreover, the consolidation of retail outlets 
through chain systems has resulted in similar 
trends in the manufacturing and producing divi- 
sions of the industry. A number of the largest 
food companies in America are the result of re- 
cent consolidations designed to promote pro- 
ducing or distributing efhciency. During 1929, 
there were forty-five food mergers, involving near- 
ly 200 companies. The world’s first and largest in- 
dustry thus illustrates, in a striking way, some of 
the most advanced trends of economic development. 
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Servant’s Right to Bring Suit Against 
Employer Personally for Injury Upheld 


Failure Adequately to Comply With Provisions of Statute Prevents 
Master From Restricting Domestic Worker to Recovery 
Under State Compensation Act 


. . s ‘ ‘ ad 
State of Utah: *ance applicable to each. The classifica-; The policy is not free from ambiguity. 
| tions 


Salt Lake City. 
Grace Murray v. GEORGE N. STRIKE; 
UTAH SUPREME COURT. 
The Supreme Court’s opinion follows in 
full text: 
FoLianp, J.—This action was brought 


by plaintiff to recover damages for per- 
sonal injuries alleged to have been caused 
by negligence of defendant’s agent. 
Plaintiff was employed by defendant in 
domestic service as housekeeper and 
while riding in an automobile driven by | 
a daughter of defendant the accident! 
complained of happened. Defendant de- 
nied negligence, and alleged that he had 
elected to and had brought plaintiff un- 
der the workmen’s compensation act by 
insuring with an insurance carrier, and 
that plaintiff’s only remedy against him 
was by a claim filed with the industrial 
commission of Utah for compensation as 
provided by the compensation act. 

The reply of plaintiff denied that she | 
was insured and alleged that the defend- 
ant had failed otherwise to comply with 
the compensation act so as to bring her 
within its operation. The court heard 
evidence and tried the issue as to 
whether or not plaintiff was within the! 
act, without trial of the other issues | 
raised by the pleadings, and found in 
effect that plaintiff was covered by in- 
dustrial insurance and that her exclu- 
sive remedy was by claim before the 
industrial commission of Utah. The} 
cause was thereupon dismissed. The ac- | 
tion of the district court in dismissing | 
the cause is assigned as error and raises 
the only question we are called upon to 
decide. 


Injury Occurred in 
Course of Employment | 


Under the statutes of this State the 
plaintiff, a domestic servant, is excluded | 
from the operation of the compulsory | 
compensation law unless brought within | 
its provisions by the defendant procur- | 
ing industrial insurance and _ otherwise | 
complying with the statute. The mate-| 
rial facts are the following: The defend- | 
ant, George N. Strike, was a widower | 
residing with his two daughters at the 
family residence on Kensington Avenue | 
in Salt Lake City. He is in the laundry | 
business at Murray, Utah. At the time 
of the accident he was the owner of a 
farm in Holliday district east of Murray 
and which obtains its mail through the 
post office at Murray. He was at the 
time constructing a home on the farm} 
which, shortly after the accident, was | 
completed and to which he and his family | 
moved. On his farm he employed three 
farm laborers. Mrs. Murray, the plain- | 
tiff, was employed as housekeeper and 
domestic servant at the family residence. ! 
In addition to strictly household duties 
she was required to look after the pur- | 
chasing of supplies, to assist defendant’s 
daughters in the purchase of personal 
apparel, and to accompany them on shop- 
ping and other expeditions. The acci- | 
dent happened while she .was engaged | 
within the scope of her employment on 
some shopping expedition in Salt Lake | 
City on Apr. 28, 1928. The. defendant | 
applied for and obtained from the Com- | 
mercial Casualty Insurance Company a/| 
policy of industrial insurance dated Mar. | 
20, 1928, which was in full force andj 
effect at the time of the accident. The} 
polity was introduced in evidence and, | 
so far as material here, contains the | 
following under the heading “Declara- | 
tions.” It is in the usual printed form, | 
the typewritten portions being in italics. | 

Item 1. Name of this employer, George | 
N. Strike; P. O. address ¢/o Murray Laundry | 
Co. Murray, Utah; individual, copartner- 
ship, or estate? Individual. 

Item 2. The period during which the 
policy shall remain in force, unless canceled ! 
as in the policy provided (herein called the 
policy period) shall be from Mar. 20, 1928, 
to Mar. 20, 1929 * * *, 

Item 3. Locations of all factories, shops, | 
yards, buildings, premises or other work- | 
places of this employer, by town or city, | 
with street and number. Murray, Utah. | 

Classification of operations: 1(a) All em-| 
ployes of whatever nat@re excluding only 
clerical office employes, No. 0006. Annual es- | 
timated total remuneration, $1,400; rate per] 
$100 of remuneration $1.75; estimated 
premium, minimum premium, $26. | 

Item 4. The foregoing enumeration and 
description of employes include all persons} 
employed in the service of this employer! 
in connection with the business operations | 
above described to whom remuneration of | 
any nature in consideration of service is| 
paid, allowed or due together with an esti- | 
mate for the policy period of all such} 
remuneration * * *, 

Item 5. This employer is conducting no 
other business operations at this or any 
other location not herein disclosed—except | 
as herein stated. No exceptions. 


Exhibit Copy of Policy 
Varies From Original 


What is claimed to be a copy of this! 
policy was, on Apr. 13, 1928, filed with 
the industrial commission. This docu-| 
ment was introduced as an exhibit. It! 
seems to be a copy of the original policy | 
with one important exception. Under 
the heading, “Classification of Opera- 
tions,” item 1(a), is the following: 

“Farm Labor: All employees of what- 
ever nature, excluding only clerical of- 
fice employes. No. 0006.” 

The words “farm labor” on the copy 
filed with the industrial commission ap- 
pear to have been written directly un-| 
der the typewriter ribbon, whereas the | 
other typewritten entries seem to be in 
carbon. It is apparent, however, that) 
the copy filed was not a carbon copy of 
the original policy. 

Attached to the copy of the policy on 
file with the commission is a notice read- 
ing as follows: 

“To the Industrial Commission of Utah: 

“The undersigned has complied with 
title 49, Laws of Utah, 1917, and amend- 
ments thereto, by insuring the liability 
of employers for compensation with the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., an insurance com- 
pany duly authorized to transact the 
business of insurance in the State of 
Utah, a copy of the policy being hereto 
attached. 


“Dated at Murray, Utah, this 2d day 
of April, 1928. 





| 





“McShane, 
“George H. Strike.” 


The word “McShane” was shown to 
have been the signaturé-ef Commissioner 
McShane andWto have been endorsed 
thereon after filing. No other notice or 
copy of policy was filed with the indus- 
trial commission. One of the employes 
of the industrial commission produced 
a’ manual published by the National 
Compensation Rating Bureau which con- 
tained classifications of the various kinds 


| each, 


| which 


|sions of the act, are thereby left in the 


}in the event of accident or injury, are 
| entitled 
{remedies in an action against the em- 


were read in evidence although) 
the rates were not. These rates and 
classifications have the approval of the 
industrial commission and were used and | 


{are used in the writing of all policies 


of insurance by insurance carriers. The 
classification in the manual on farm 
laborers is as follows: 

“Farm labor: All employes of what- 
ever nature, excluding only clerical office 
employes, 0006; clerical office employes, 
8810.” 

The classification with regard to em- 
ployes at private residences is as fol- 
lows: 

“Private residences: Compensation and 
employers’ liability—-Annual premium 
charges (subject to minimum premium 
rules on page 24) on a per capita basis 
shall be made in accordance with the/ 
following classifications: 1. private 
chauffeurs, each, 0911; inservants, 
0918; 3. outservants, each, 0912; 


9 
~ 


|4. occasional inservants, 0908; 5. occa- 
|sional outservants, 0909.” 


Defendant Claims Plaintiff 
Was Brought Within Act 


The evidence is clear that the original 
policy was in its present form delivered | 
to defendant by the insurance agency on 
about the date it bears and that the} 
copy filed with the industrial commission ; 
was received at its office in the form in 
it appears. The evidence does 


} 


|not clearly show who wrote the words 


“farm labor” on the copy. It is inti-| 
mated that this might have been done} 
by an employe of the Mountain States 
Rating Bureau. It was testified that all 
policies of this character passed through 
the hands of this bureau to see that 
“they are properly classified and rated.” 
It was also testified that the figures 
“0006” which appear both on the original 
policy and the filed copy indicate that 
the classification refers to “farm labor.” | 

Section 3110, Comp. Laws Utah, 1917, | 
as amended by Laws Utah, 1919, chapter 
63, provides what employers are subject | 
to the compensation law and also the 
exceptions, among which are employers 
of agricultural laborers and domestic 
servants, and further provides that em- | 
ployers of “agricultural laborers and 


| domestic servants shall have the right 
| to come under the terms of this title by | 


thereof 
of the 


complying with the 
and all rules and 
commission.” 
Section 3111, Comp. Laws Utah, 1917, 
as amended by Laws Utah, 1919, chapter 
63, which defines employes who are un- 
der the act, excepts “agricultural labor- 
ers and domestic servants in the serv- 
ice of an employer.” | 
It is claimed by defendant that he 
complied with all provisions of the law 
that he effectually brought within 


provisions 
regulations 


so 


|the operation of the compensation act 
|this plaintiff. To determine what acts 


are necessary to be done by the em- 
plover we look to the statutes. Section | 
3114 requires employers to insure and | 
keep insured payment of compensation | 
with any stock corporation. (Other| 
methods are provided not necessary to 
be considered here.) | 

Section 3115 requires that the “em- | 
ployer shall forthwith file with the com- | 
mission in form prescribed by it a notice | 
of his insurance together with a copy} 
of the contract or policy of insurance.” | 

Section 3128 requires that “each em- | 
ployer providing insurance or electing | 
directly to pay compensation to his in- 
jured or the dependents of his killed| 
employes * * * shall post in conspicuous | 
places about his place of business, type- | 
written or printed notices stating the 
fact that he has complied with the pro- | 
visions of this title and all rules and} 
regulations of the commission made in, 
pursuance thereof * + 


Strict Compliance With Law 
Required to Change Status 


From these provisions of the law it is 
apparent that the statute requires of an} 
employer of excepted employes that he| 
shall meet the following requirements | 


: : ; ° | 
in orler to bring himself and such em- | 


ployes within the provisions of the com-| 


pensation act (1) secure insurance and 
keep insured; (2) file notice of his in-| 
surance together with copy of the policy | 
with the industrial commission, and (3) | 
post typewritten or printed notices on or 
about the premises showing that he has| 
complied with the law. | 

Farm laborers and domestic servants 
having been excepted from the provi- | 


same situation they would have been had 
the act not been passed. Such employes, 
to pursue their common-law 
ployer. Our statute does not extend to 
the employe the option to bring himself 
within the protection of the compensa- 
tion law, but does confer upon the em- 
ployer the privilege of bringing himself 
and his employe within the act. 

When the employer exercises this 
option the employe thereby loses the 
right to pursue his common-law reme- 
dies and is restricted to the remedies 
provided by the act. This is an impor- 
tant change in status and may deprive 
the employe of rights which, under some 
circumstances, may be more valuable to 
him than those he gains. The change 
cannot be effected merely by contract 
between the employer and an insurance 
carrier, but can be effected by compli- 
| ance with the statute. 

It is uniformly held by the courts that 
|all statutory requirements must be com- 
jplied. with or the status remains un- 
changed. Ocean Accident & Guaranty 
|Co. v. Industrial Commission, 69 Utah, 
| 473, 256 Pac. 404; O’Rourke v. Perey Vil- 
jlum Co. (Minn.), 207 N. W. 636. We 
jure of the opinion the evidence shows 
|that these statutory requirements have 
|not been strictly, or even substantially, 
| complied with as applicable to domestic 
}servants in defendant’s employ. First, 
|with respect to the policy of insurance. 
‘It is doubtful whether the policy issued 
to defendant is broad enough to include 
jthe plaintiff. The classification number 
;0006 and the provision as to place of 
business would indicate it was written to 
lcover farm laborers only at defendant’s 
| farm. 


| No Proof of Waiver 
| Being Made by Plaintiff 


| On the other hand the statement under 
the heading “Classification of Opera- 
tions” of “All Employes of 
| Nature, Excepting Only Clerical Office 
Employes” with the omission of the 
words “Farm Labor” might indicate an 


Whatever | 


The insurance carrier not being a party 
to this action we express no opinion as 
to its liability under the policy. For the 
purpose of this decision, however, we 
may assume, without deciding, that the 
policy does include domestic servants and 
that plaintiff is within its coverage. 
Second, as to notice filed with the in- | 
dustrial commission together with copy | 
of the policy. The notice referred to} 


| 
| 





the copy of policy attached thereto so 
that the notice is no broader than this | 
copy. The copy filed is not a copy of the | 
policy of insurance issued to defendant. | 
The words “Farm Labor” in the filed | 
copy, together with the classification 
number 0006 and the other declarations 
therein contained, give notice to the in- 
dustrial commission, and to the public, | 


| that the election and the insurance policy | 


cover merely farm laborers and do not! 
include domestic servants. Had a do-| 


|mestiec servant been intended to be in- 


cluded that fact ‘should have been speci- | 
fied by use of the classification “Inserv- | 


fants 0913.” 


The filed copy of policy, referring as 
it does to farm laborers with the correct | 
classification number for that class of | 
employe, isealso restricted by item No. | 
5, which indicates that the employer is | 
conducting no other operations at any | 
other locatitm than as therein disclosed, 
which is Murray, Utah. The residence | 
where plaintiff was employed was _ in| 
Salt Lake City. An employer, being | 
free to come under the act or stay out, 
may accept as to one class of employes 
and not as to another. Anderson v. Mc- | 
Vannel (Mich.), 167 N. W. 860; 1 Hon- 
nol:i on Workmen’s Compensation 195. | 


Third, as to notice posted on the prem- 
ises. It is admitted that no notice was 
posted on or about the premises where 
plaintiff worked. In cases such as this | 
where the election to bring an employe | 
within the provisions of the workmen’s ; 
compensation act rests entirely within 
the discretion of the employer the mat- | 
ter of complying with the law with re- 
spect to posting notices is of vital im- | 
portance because it is the only thing re- | 
quired to be done which directly gives 
the employe notice of change of status. 
Defendant testified that while he had not | 
posted any notice, he had told plaintiff | 
he had taken a policy of insurance which 
would cover her in her employment. 
This is denied by plaintiff. Verbal notice 
does not comply with the law. 

It may well be that an employe, hav- 
ing been informed of the insurance, and 
seeking to obtain the benefit thereof, 
may have the right to waive compliance 
with this provision of a law enacted for | 
her benefit. This plaintiff, however, does 
not waive strict compliance with the 
statute. Where the statuté requires 
posting and filing of notice, it has heen 
held that the filing of notice, without 
posting, does not bring the employe 
within the provisions of the act. 
O’Rourke vy. Percy Villum Co., supra; 
Paucher v. Enterprise Coal Co. (Ia.) 164! 
N. W. 1035; Beveridge v. Ill. Fuel Co. | 
(Ill.), 119 N. E. 46. | 


| 


Right to Common Law | 
Remedy Is Sustained 


It is 
section 3128, 


by respondent that 
supra, cannot apply be- | 
cause, in addition to and immediately | 
following the language above quoted | 
from the section is the following: “and | 
has been authorized by the commission | 
directly to compensate such employes or | 
dependents, and the same, when so 
posted, shall constitute sufficient notice 
to his employes of the fact that he has | 
complied with the law as to securing | 
compensation to his employes and their 
dependents.” It is said that, having ob- 


contended 


| tained his insurance in a stock company, 
|he could not truthfully state in a notice 


that he had been “authorized by the 
commission directly to compensate such 
employes.” It is apparent from reading | 
the section as a whole that it was in-| 
tended to require all employers to post | 
such notice with the appropriate in-, 
formation whether the employer pro- 
vided insurance or elected directly to 
pay compensation. Undoubtedly some 
language has been inadvertently dropped 
from the section, probably some such! 
language as_ this, after the first word 
“and” above quoted, “has procured in- 
surance or.” The intent and purpose 
of the section being clear, it cannot be | 
defeated and made of no effect because 
of such defect, but will be given effect} 
by us so as to effectuate what clearly 
appears to be its true purpose. : 

Our conclusion is that defendant failed | 
to file notice affecting the status of 
plaintiff and a copy of the policy of in- 
surance with the industrial commission, | 
and failed to post notice on or about 
the premises as required by law. 
he has not brought the plaintiff within 


| sation act so that its provisions apply 
to her without her consent. She is 


fendant. 


versed and the cause remanded to the 
directions to reinstate the cause and 
| proceed with the trial thereof in accord- 


Costs to the appellant. 


California Denies Appeal 


State of California: 

Sacramento, June 24. 
The State board of equalization has no 
| jurisdiction to consider an appeal from 
an order of the franchise tax commis- 
sioner denying an application for a re- 
fund, Attorney General U. S. Webb has 
advised the commissioner, The only ap- 
peal to the State board of equalization 
provided for in the bank and corpora- 
tion franchise tax act is the appeal men- 
tioned in section 25, which is from a de- 


the opinion pointed out. 

The taxpaying company paid its cor- 
porate franchise tax upon the basis of 
a return made by it in which interest 
on tax exempt securities was included. 
Later the company demanded a refund 
lof a portion of the tax paid, being the 
| additional amount made necessary by the 
jinclusion of income from tax exempt se- 
securities. The* company’s demand was 
refused, the attorney general having held 
that income from tax exempt securities 


That | 


te provisions of the workmen’s compen- | 


therefore free to pursue her common-|} 
law remedies in her action against de- ! 


The judgment of the lower court is re- | 


District Court of Salt Lake County with | 


ance with the views herein expressed. | 


cision by the commissioner, following a! 
protest, that an additional tax is levied, | 


Right on Franchise Refund |“ 





is properly included in the basis of the 





of labor together with rates of insur-| intention to include domestic servants. | tax, the opinion explained. 


s * 


| Cozine et al. (Ky. Ct. Appls. 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Actions—Survival of action—Survival to representative of right of action for 
injuries— 

A injured person’s right of action for loss of earning capacity and for pain 
and suffering endured in the interval between his injury and his death, survived 
to his executor, administrator or collector of his estate, under the North Carolina 
Statutes. 


James Baird Company, Inc., v. Boyd, Admin., etc.; C. C. A. 4, No. 2969, June 
10, 1930. 


Bankruptcy—Administration of bankrupt estate—Property and rights vesting in 
trustee—Contingent remainders— 


A contingent remainder in real estate in Illinois created by a will executed in 
such State passes to the trustee in bankruptcy of the remainderman as property 
which “he could by any means have transferred,” within the meaning of section 
110(a)(5) of the bankruptcy act, in view of the right, under the Illinois law, 
to assign a contingent remainder. 

Farmer's Bank of Mt. Pulaski, Ill., et al., v. Bickenbach, Trustee, ete.; CG. 
A. 7, No. 4234, June 5, 1930. 


~O4, 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—Delegation of judicial power to ad- 
ministrative officer—Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act— 

The longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act in so far as it makes 
the findings of fact by the deputy compensation commissjoner conclusive, if 
supported by substantial evidence, in a suit to enjoin the enforcement of an 
award, instead of providing for a trial'de novo, is not void on the ground that 
it delegates judicial power to an administrative officer or on the ground that it 
denies due process of law in violation of the Fifth Amendment. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. v. McManigal, Deputy Commissioner, etc.; C. T: 
A. 4, No. 2991, June 10, 1930. g 


Deeds—Requisites and validity—Insertion of grantee’s name after delivery— 

A deed may be valid though the name of the grantee is authoritatively inserted 
after delivery. 

Thompson v. First National Bank of Luverne; Minn, 
June 13, 1930. 


Sup. Ct., No. 27898, 


Federal employe’s liability act—Injury in interstate commerce—Withdrawal of 
locomotive crane from service for repairs— 


A railroad employe who was injured while repairing a locomotive crane which 
had been used on an interstate track, but at the time of the accident had been 
removed to repair shops for substantial repairs, requiring a reconstruction of 
many of the vital parts, was not engaged in interstate commerce at the time of 
the injury, within the meaning of the Federal employe’s liability act, since at 
such time the crane had been withdrawn from service in interstate commerce. 

Donaghy v. Orcgon-Washington R. R. and Navigation Co.: Ore. Sup. Ct. 
No. 1435, June 3, 1930. ’ 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act—Award of deputy com- 
missioner—Suit to enjoin enforcement of award—Scope of inquiry— 

In a suit to enjoin the enforcement of an award of a deputy compensation 
commissioner under the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act 
of 1927, the findings of the deputy commissioner, if supported by substantial 
evidence, are conclusive in the district court, since the order may be set aside in 
—r proceeding only where “not in accordance with law,” and the court, with 
only Such a question before it, will not try the case de novo, but will set aside 
the order only if based upon an error of law, or if not supported by any sub- 
stantial evidence, or if so manifestly arbitrary and unreasonable as to transcend 
the authority vested in the commissioner. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. v. McManigal, Deputy Commissioner Hee C; C: 
A. 4, No. 2991, June 10, 1930. : 


Negligence—Actions—Parties—Joinder of insurer in action a 
pany— 

A bus company’s insurer against liability may not be joined as a party de- 
fendant in an action against the bus company by a third person for injuries 
sustained in a collision. 

Piper v. American Fidelity and Casualty Co. et al.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 
12938, June 12, 1930. 


gainst bus com- 


Railroads—Operation—Accidents at crossings—Reliance on automatic signal at 
crossing—Degree of care chargeable to approaching automobile driver—Absence 
of signal as invitation to cross— 

An automobile driver who approaches an interurban railway track at a busy 
street crossing at which the railway company customarily operates an auto- 
matic signal alarm need not exercise the degree of care in looking for an approh- 
ing car with which he would have been chargeable in the absence of such a 
signal alarm device but he can rely to some extent upon the absence of a warn- 
ing signal as an invitation to cross. 

The Columbus, Delaware & Marion Elec. Co. v. O’Day, Admin., ete.; Ohio 
Sup. Ct., No. 22134, June 4, 1930. " ’ 


Soldiers’ preference—Applicability of act to school districts— 


The soldiers’ preference act of Minnesota giving honorably discharged soldiers 
preference “in every public department and upon all public works in the State 
of Minnesota and the counties, cities and towns thereof” does not apply to school 
districts, 

Holmquist v. Independent School District of Virginia; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
27948, June 20, 1930. ° 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

It is not justifiable to pick out some letters of an arb 
argue that because these letters are part of descriptive w 
letters themselves are descriptive 
an arbitrary word and 
must be descriptive. 

Apex Eleetrical Mfg. Co. v. Landers, Frary and Clark; C, C. P. A., Pat. App. 
No. 2358, May 28, 1930. : 


itrary trade name and 
. , ord in common use the 
: ; in order to pick out some particular part of 
designate it as descriptive, that particular part in itself 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— 
In considering whether a trade name will be confusin 
should be given to the whole word. 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Landers, Frary and Clark; C. ¢ Pat. App- 
No. 2358, May 28, 1930. C. P. Aw ; 


g or not, consideration 


Trade marks—Opposition— 


The question in oppositions is not whether injury or damages have occurred or 
will occur to the opposer, but whether registration will “he likely” to cause 
confusion or mistake. . 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Landers, Frary and Clark; C. ¢ Pat. App. 
No. 2358, May 28, 1930. -C.P. A. Pa r 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 
“Roto-Verso” is not deceptively similar to “Rotarex,” both being used on 
laundry washing machines. : 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Landers, Frary and Clark: C.¢ Pat. App. 
No. 2358, May 28, 1930. 70.0. Ps Ay ’ 
Summary of opinions published in full text in this iss 


i ue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Co “De 


urt Decisions.” 
Subscribers desiring to obtain 


published in full text in subse 
The United States Daily. 


photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
quent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Trade marks—Cancellation—Burden of proof—Ten-years’ proviso— 


Petitioner held not entitled to cancellation of registrant's s, of 
which the words “Rademaker’s Hopjes” are the dominating pote mets, = 
registered for sugar candy under the 10 years’ proviso of section 5 of the trade 
mark act of 1905, petitioner having failed in its burden to overcome the prima 
facie evidence of registrant’s use of the marks in the critical 10-year period 
prior to 1905.—Maatschappij, etc. v. Rademaker, ete. (C, ¢, P, A.)—V U. S. 
Daily 1323, June 25, 1930. —_ 


Shipping—Charters—Liabilities incurred—United States as charterer—Liability 
to owner for expense of defending claim for salvage— 


The United States, as requisition charterer under a char igati it to 
“pay all port charges, pilotages and all other costs and we the 
use and operation of the vessel” and to “assume war, marine and all other risks 
of whatsoever nature or kind,” was not required to reimburse owner for ex- 
pense incurred in defending an unfounded claim against the vessel based on 
salvage service for which the United States as charterer was personally liable.— 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. v. United States (C. C. A, 2..—V U. S. Daily 1323, 
June 25, 1930. eae 


Workmen’s compensation—Exercise of option to bring domestic servant within 
act—Failure to file notice with commission and post notice on premises— 


An employer of domestic servant who did not comply with statutory require- 
ments as to filing notice with industrial commission and posting notice on 
premises, in exercising option to bring himself and servant within workmen’s 
compensation act, did not bring the servant within the act so as to preclude her 
from bringing a common law action for damages, although he had procured the 
compensation insurance required by the statute for exercise of option.—Murray 
v. Strike (Utah Sup. Ct.)—-V U. S. Daily 1322, June 25, 1930, 

Statutes—Enact ment—Vetoes—Computation of time—Ex 


ews clusion of day on which 
bill is presented— 


Under a provision of the Kentucky constitution giving the governor 10 days 
in which to return a bill, the day on which the bill is presented to the governor 
is not to be included as one of the 10 days.—Lewis, secretary of state et al. v. 
)—V U.S. Daily 1323, June 25, i930. 
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‘Labor Needs Injunction Bill 
According to Views of Minority 


| Minority of Judiciary Committee Claims Bill Has Been 
Endorsed in Principle by Both Parties and 
W ould Outlaw ‘Yellow Dog’ Contracts 


limitation of the power of Federal courts 
|in this field is “absolutely necessary. 





| 


land also raised questions of the consti- 
|tutionality of the measure under consid- 
| eration. 

| This legislation has been under con- 
| sideration by the Committee in various 
| forms since December, 1927. 

(Details of the majority report, filed 
by Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
were published in the issues of June 23 
| and 24.) : 

The report of the minority was filed 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Committee chairman, and was signed 
| also by Senators Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
/consin, and Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
| who, with the chairman, drafted the bill; 
| and by Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho; 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona, and Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington. 

After reciting the history of the legis- 
lation, the minority report points out 


? 


A minority report from the Senate Ju-{ which have been issued by Federal courts 
diciary Committee on the redrafted labor | have been based wholly or in part upon 
injunctign bill (S. 2497) declares that | 


such contracts on the assumption that 
they are valid and not contrary to public 


| policy. 
A majority report contended that the | 
| problem is one relating to State courts. 


“At first blush it would seem unneces- 
sary to pass any legislation upon the 
subject, because it it difficult to see how 
any court could sustain such a contract 


‘even though there were no statute con- 


demning it. Many of the most eminent 


| jurists have always believed that such 


{that the “limitation of the jurisdiction of | 


| Federal courts to issue injunctions in 
| labor disputes has been a subject of pub- 
| lic discussion for several years. 

| Both Parties Have 

| Endorsed Bill’s Principles 


| on the subject has reached the conclusion 
that some such limitation is absoluteiy 
| necessary,” the report continues. “Both 
| of the great political parties in their last 
| national platforms had promised reme- 
{| dial legislation upon the subject. 
therefore, a nonpartisan question, and, 


contracts were void for several reasons.” 
The report explains that the so-called 
“yellow dog” contract is one “which re- 
quires the employe as a condition of ob- 
taining employment, to agree that he will 
not join a union while he is in such em- 
ployment, or, that if he is then a mem- 
ber of a union, he will disassociate him- 
self from it; that he recognizes the right» 
of the employer to discharge him with- 
out notice; that he will not quit without 
giving to his employer notice sufficient 
to enable the employer to hire some one 
to take his place.” The report adds: “In 
other words, he surrenders his actual lib- 
erty of contract and to a great extent he 
enters into involuntary servitude.” 
Continuing, the minority report says: 
“Since such contracts have been held by 
the’ courts to furnish a legal bisis for 


| preventing employes from organizing for 


“It is fair to say that public sentiment | 


a is, 


| assuming that both of these great politi- | 


cal parties in their national conventions 


were acting in good faith, it follows that | 


either this bill or some other legislation 
‘of similar import, carrying out 


| pledges made to the people of the 


the | 


| United States, should be promptly en- | s 
_ | ‘assembling peacably to act or to organ- 
| “That there have been abuses of judi- | 


| acted. 


|cial power in granting injunctions in 


labor disputes is hardly open to discus- | 


| sion,” the report states. 
injunction in such ‘disputes has been 
growing by leaps andybounds.” 


“The use of the; 


Only a small percentage of these in-| 


| junction cases are reported officially, the 
minority report continues. 
| exact statistics cannot be presented, but 


“Therefore, | 


+the statement can be safely made that) 


since 1890, when labor injunctions were 
| practically unknown, their issuance has 
steadily increased until there are few 


self-help, it seems to be necessary that 
some legislative action should be taken 
to liberate workers from a servitude thus 
imposed. The bill declares that such con-§ g 
tracts are: “Contrary to the public pol- 
icy of the United States, shall not be en- 
forceable and shall not afford any basis 
for granting of legal or equitable relief 
by any court of the United States.’ ” 


Kind of Injunctions 
Bill Prohibits 


“The bill, under section 4, takes away 
from all Federal courts the power to 
issue such injunctions. It also, in the 
same section, prohibits the issuing of in- 
junctions which restrain employes from 


ize in promotion of their interests in a 
labor dispute.’ 

“Tt prohibits Federal courts from issu- 
ing injunctions restraining any one from 
inducing or advising without threat, 
fraud, or violence, any of these things, 
regardless of whether the employe may 
have signed the so-called ‘yellow dog’ 
contract. Section 4 also prohibits the 
granting of injunctions which would re- 
strain strikers from giving publicity to 
the existence of or the facts involved in 


|a labor dispute.” 


|eontroversies of substantial importance | 


| between employers and employes in 
{which one or more injunctions will not 


be issued out of either a State or a Fed-| 


eral court. 

“If we concede, as we must, that labor 
| has the right to combine for the lawful 
| purpose of securing employment and has 
i likewise the right to combine for the 
|; purpose of securing increased wages or 
bettering conditions of labor, then it fol- 


| gle between employers and employe. 


lany exercise of these rights by labor. 
The primary object of the proposed leg- 
islation is to protect labor in the lawful 
land effective exercise of its conceded 


vance the lawful object of association. 


lof Congress, under the Constitution, to 
limit the jurisdiction of Federal courts. 


trict courts of the United States is given 
| by act of Congress. All the courts of 
the United States except the Supreme 
Court could be entirely abolished by act 
of Congress, and, while Congress could 
|not give these inferior courts jurisdic- 
tion greater than is provided by the 
| within the limits 
a as Congress in its wisdom deems 
just. It follows, also, that having given 
this jurisdiction, 

| gress, take away all or any part of it. 


Right of Congress 


To Pass Such Legislation 
“In reference to public policy, the mi- 


cial power any jurisdiction to restrain by 
injunctive process, unlawful acts or acts 
of fraud or violence. In order to assist 
the courts in the proper interpretation 
of the proposed legislation, it has been 
attempted to declare, by act of Congress, 
the public policy of the United States in 
relation to labor disputes and the issu- 


with. 


“It is believed that the public policy of 





| 


rights—to protect, first, the right of free | 
| association and, second, the right to ad- | 


The report says further: 

“There can be no question that there 
has been created, as a result of writing 
law into injunction orders and then en- 
forcing these orders by the same judge 
who wrote them without a grant of trial 
by jury, that condition of uniting the two 
powers of making and enforcing laws 
in one person or one body of men where- 
in, using the language of Blackstone, 
‘there can be no public liberty.’ 

“It is difficult to see how any civilized 


| lows, as the late Chief Justice Taft has} people could indefinitely submit to such 
so well stated, that the strike becomes 4) tyrannical procedure. 
lawful instrument in the economic strug-/ to understand ‘how such cruel laws, made 
| It| not by any legislature, but by a judge 
would be hypocrisy, however, to concede | upon the bench, should bring our Federal 
these rights to labor and then to prohibit | courts into disrepute.” 


It is not difficult 


It continues: 

“Section 6 of the bill relates to dam- 
ages for unlawful acts arising out of 
labor disputes. It is provided that offi- 
cers and members of any labor organi- 
zation, and officers and members of atl 


| employers’ organization, shall not be held 


“No one will-seriously doubt the right | 


The jurisdiction, for instance, of the dis- | 


| 


| Constitution, it could, on the other hand, | 
of the Constitution, | 
ve to the inferior courts such jurisdic- | 


it can, by act of Con-| 


: eaboapayey a F ht | 
| nority report continues: It is not sough 
by this bill to take away from the judi-| 


ing of injunctions in connection there-| 


the United States thus declared is free | 
from any possible objection and funda- | 


nt : 
| Give those who labor equal opportunity 


| in the economic world with the employ- 
|ers of labor. 
| or Congress has the right to declare the 
| public policy of the United States so long 
| as the policy thus declared does not con- 
| flict with the Constitution,” the report 
continues. 
clared the pu 
province of th 


blic policy it is within the 
e court to decide gg hee 
| lic policy is, but when such public 
Boney i been declared by Congress it 
lis the duty of the courts to follow such 
| policy and to decide litig&ted questions 
reflated thereto in accordance with the 
| public policy thus declared, 

| 
| not new to the Congress. ¢ 
lis explicitly declared in the present rail- 
|way labor act. This act definitely de- 


'clared t 3 
|to railway employes as is declared in the 


| proposed bill in regard to all employes, 
land this provision of the railway labor 
lact has been sustained by the Supreme 
| Court.” ; 

The report continues: 

| «Jn sustaining the right of railway 
employers to organize the Supreme Court 
| held: 


“‘Congress was not required to ignore 


‘safeguard it and seek to make their ap- 
propriate collective action an instrument 
of peace rather than of strife. (Texas & 
New Orleans case.)’ 

“This doctrine upheld the purpose of 
the proposed bill. 


| Desire to Outlaw 


'*Vellow Dog’ Contracts 

“One of the objects of this legislation 
lis to outlaw the ‘yellow dog’ contract. It 
has become necessary for Congress to 
take some action in regard to these con- 
tracts, because many of the injunctions 





“Where Congress has not de- | 


ally beyond critcism if we desire ta| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“The declaration of a public policy is | 
Such a policy | 


he same public policy in regard | 


this right of the employes, but could | 


| 
| 


; it 
~TO 


liable for damages unless it is proved 
that the defendant either participated in 
or authorized such unlawful acts, or rati- 
fied such unlawful acts after actual 
knowledge thereof. 

“Opposition to this section has been 
voiced on the ground that it seeks to 
establish a ‘new law of agency.’ In the 
first place. this section is concerned espe- 
cially with establishing a rule of evi- 
dence. There is no provision made re- 
lieving an individual from responsibility 
for his acts, but provision is made that a 
person shall not be held responsible for 
an ‘unlawful act’ except upon ‘clear 
proof’ of participation or authorization 
or ratification. Thus a rule of evidence, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7. 
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To Support Veto Executed by Governor) Denied Right to 





Day on Which Legislation Is Presented to Executive Is Not Included 
In Counting Prescribed Ten Days Within Which 


Return May Be Made 





> + ‘ . abs + 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: | the Constitution, we are unwilling to so;clude the day on which the bill was 


Frankfort. 


ELLA Lewis, SECRETARY OF STATE ET AL. 
v. B. B. CozINE ET AL.; KENTUCKY 
CourRT OF APPEALS. 

Appeal from Franklin Circuit Court. 

J. M. GILBert, and J. H. Kirsy, assis- 
tant attorneys general, for appellant; 
Epwarp C. O’REAR, ALLEN PREWITT, 
and G. S. Davis for appellee. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 13, follows: 

REES, J.—The purpose of this suit is 
to test the validity of the veto by the 
governor of house bill No. 396, known 
as the general registration law enacted 
by the general assembly at its 1930 ses- 
sion, 

The bill was presented to the governor 
on Monday, Mar. 10, 1930. The general 
assembly adjourned sine die at midnighi 
on Mar. 20, 1930. On Mar. 21, 1930, 
the governor vetoed the bill and the veto 
message was spread upon the register 
kept by the secretary of state. 
tion was instituted by B. B. Cozine, as a 
citizen and taxpayer, against Ella Lewis, 
secretary of state of Kentucky; Charles 
A. Hardin and Robert Hunter, chairmen 
of the respective executive committees 
of the Democratic and Republican parties. 
He sbught an injunction against the de- 
fendants to prevent them from meeting 
and attempting to put into effect the 
provisions of the bill on the ground that 
the governor had vetoed the bill within 
the time allowed by law. 


’ 


Effect of Governor's 
Veto Is in Question 


The defendants, Ella Lewis, and 
Charles A. Hardin, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Democratic 
party of the State of Kentucky, filed 
a demurrer to the petition and without 
waiving same filed an answer the first 
paragraph of which was a traverse of 
a part of the allegations of the peti- 
tion. In the second paragraph of the 
answer it was alleged that the bill was 
presented to the governor on Mar. 10, 
1930, and that the legislature remained 
in session until and including Mar, 20, 
1930; that the governor attempted to 
veto the bill on Mar. 21, which was after 
the time allowed him by law, and that by 
reason of his failure to act on the bill not 
later than Mar. 20, his veto was void 
e and ineffectual and the act became a 
law notwithstanding his attempted veto. 
The defendant, Robert W. Hunter, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Republican party of the State of Ker 
tucky, entered his appearance and asked 
that he be made a party plaintiff insteau 
of defendant. 

The following stipulation was entered 
into between the parties: 

“It is stipulated by the parties hereto 
that the defendants, Ella Lewis and 
Chas. A. Hardin, do not rely and will 
not rely in the trial of this case upon 
the fact alleged in their answer that 
house bill No. 396 was delivered or at- 
tempted to be delivered to the governor 
on Mar. 8, 1950. 

“It is further stipulated that the said 
original of house bill No, 396 mentioned 
in the petition filed therewith as an ex- 
hibit was, as duly authenticated by the 
signatures of the presiding officer of the 
two houses of the general assembly, 
presented to the governor on Monday, 
Mar. 10, 1930, 2:15 p. m., as shown by 
Be regzipt endorsed thereon by E. M. 
Heavrin, secretary of the governor, and 
it is agreed that the delivery of said bill 
to said secretary is equivalent to de- 
livery thereof to the governor.” 

The case was submitted on the plead- 
ings and stipulation. The chancellor 
was of the opinion that the governor 
exercised his right of veto within the 
time allowed by law and that the act 


failed to become a law because of the 

veto. Judgment was entered granting 

the relief sought in the petition. The 

defendants have appealed. 

Method of Computing 

Prescribed Period Is Issue 
Section 88 of the constitution, in so 


far as it is pertinent to the question 
here involved, reads: 

If any bill shall not be returned by the 
governor within 10 days (Sundays ex 
cepted) after it shall have been presented 
to nim, it shall be a law in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the general 
assembly, by their adjournment, prevent 
its return, in which ease it shall be a law, 
unless disapproved by him within 10 days 
after the adjournment, in which case his 
veto message shall be spread upon the 
register kent by the secretary of state. 

The sole question to be determined is 
whether or not Mar. 10, the day on 
which the bill was presented to the gov- 
ernor, shall be included as one of the 
10 days within which the governor must 
act. If it is included he acted too late 
and the act became law on Mar. 20, 
1930. If the day the bill was presented 
to the governor is excluded the veto 
was timely and the act never went into 
effect. 

Appellants rely upon a long line of 
decisions of this court in which it has 

®been held that where time is to be com- 

puted from an act or event the day of 
the act or event is to be included; but, 
if the time is to be computed from a 
Wecific day and not from the occurrence 
ot an event on that day, the first day 
must be excluded. A collection of the 
more recent cases construing various sec- 
tions of the statutes and code wil be 
found in Verda Harlan Coal Company 
v. Harlan National Bank, 229 Ky. 565, 17 
S.-W. (2d) 718. Some of the earlier 
cases on the same point are Childs v. 
Smith’s Heirs, 13 B. Monroe 460; Long 
v. Hughes, 1 Duval 387; White v. 
Crutcher, 1 Bush 372; Newton v. Ogden, 
126 Ky. 101, 102 S. W. 865; Louisville 
Railway Co. v. Wellington, 187 Ky, 729, 
126 S. W. 370; Meridian Life Insurance 
Company v. Milan, 172 Ky. 76, 188 
S.-W. 879. 


Day of Presentation to 


Executive Excluded 


This is the first case in this State in 
which the construction of the constitu- 
tional provision, involving the applica- 
tion of a rule for the computation of 
time, has been presented. Appellants 
contend that the rule is settled in Ken- 
tucky as applying to statutory and code 
provisions, and in certain instances to 
private contracts, and that therefore it 
should be applied to the provision of 
the constitution here involved. 

The rule of construction as applied to 
statutes is well settled in this jurisdic- 
tion and should not be changed except 
by legislative enactment. However, un- 
‘\ess there are impelling reasons for ap- 





This ac- | 


extend it. The earlier English cases 
held that where the computation is tu 
be made from an act or event, the day 
of the act or event is to be included, 
but in the later English cases this rule 
of construction has been repudiated and 
the rule excluding the first day of the 
period has been adopted. Ex parte Fal- 
lon, 5 T. R. 283. 

This later rule has been adopted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and a majority of the State courts, In 
a few States the rule followed in this 
State has been adopted. However, in 
computing the period of time within 
which the chief executive of a State 
may approve an act of the legislature 
presented to him, or in which the act if 
not returned will become effective, th: 
rule universally followed is that the day 
ot presentation is to be excluded and the 
last day included. Price v. Whitman, & 








Calif. 412; Iron Mountain Company v. 
Haight, 39 Calif. 540; C rt De 
Soto Improvement Co., 8 550, 101 
So. 37; State v. Sessions, 84 Kans. 856, 
115 P. 641; Ann. Cas. 1912A 796; State 
v. Michel, 52 La. Ann. 936, 27 So. 565, 
49 L. R. A. 28, 78 Am. St. Rep. 364; 
Carter Henry, 87 Miss. 411, 39 So. 
690, 6 Ann. Cas. 715; Beaudean vy. City 
of Cape Girardeau, 71 Mo. 392; Corwin 
v. Comptroller G l1 6 S. C. 390; 
People vy. Hatch, 3: 9; In re Senate 
Resolutions, 6 Colo. 932, 21 P. 475. Con- 


stitutional provisions similar to the one 
under consideration contemplates that 
the governor, in approving or disapprov- 
ng bills submitted to him, shall act oniy 
after due deliberation and a court, in 
construing such a ision, must kegp 
in view the duty imposed upon the :. 


prov 


ecutive. In 26 R. C. L. 747, the rule 
is thus stated: 

“In computing the period of time 
within which the chief executive of a 


State may approve an act of the legisla- 


ture presented to him, or within which 
the act, if not returned, will become law, 
the rule, in the absence of statute, is 


that the day of presentation is to be ex 


cluded, and the last day included, fo: 
When a certain time for deliberation 1s 
given the exclusive rule should be 


adopted.” 
Constitutional Provisions 
Uniform on Point 


In 25 R. C. L., page 890, the text reads: 

“In computing the number days 
within which the executive m act « 
bills presented to him, a ‘day’ begins at 
12 midnight and extends through 
24 hours te next 12 o'clock mid 
night. The day of presentation is to be 
excluded and the last day of the 
fied period included.” 

Constitutional 
States prescribing the number of days 
within which the governor must either 
approve or veto a bill in which the rule 
excluding the day on which the bill 
presented to him is applied, are similar 
in all respects to section 88 of our con- 
stitution, and apparently have been mod- 
eled after section 7, article 1 of the Fed- 
eral Constition, which reads: 

“If any bill shall not be returned by 
the Presiglent within 10 days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless 


of 


ist n 









o'clock 


specl- 


of other 


prov isions 


the Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it shali 
not be a ‘law.” 

The provision in section 8&8 of ow 
present constitution that, “if any biil 
shall not be returned by the governo: 


within 10 days (Sundays excepted) afte: 


it shall have been presented to him, it 
shall be a law in like manner as if, he 
had signed it,” appears in the same far 
guage in the first constitution adopted 
in 1792. It also appears in the second 


and t¥ird constitut 
and 1850 respectively. 
the first constituti 


ons adopted in 1799 
The framers of 
in copying the lan- 


on 





guage of the Federal Constitution, must 
have done so in the light of the con- 
struction placed upon the Federal in- 
strument by its framers. 

Account of Debate on 

Issue Is Quoted 

In State Sessions, supra, the fol- 
lowing account is given of the debate 
on this provision of the Federal Con- 


stitution in the constitutional convention: 

“In the Federal Constitution the pe- 
riod for the consideration of a bill by 
the President is limited to 10 days afte 
it is presented to nim. The section con- 


taining this clause was debated in the 
constitutional convention, and finally, 
when the report of the committee on 


style was being compared, Mr. Madison 
moved to insert the words ‘the day on 
which’ between the words ‘after’ and ‘it,’ 
but Mr. Morris said the amendment was 
innecessary, as the law knows frac- 
tions of days, Members grew impatient 
and the motion was lost. (Growth of the 
Constitution, by William M. Meigs, in 8 
Fed. Stat. Anno., p. 141.) Had _ the 
amendment been made, the clause would 
have been, ‘if any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President within 10 days 
after (the day on which) it shall be pre- 
sented to him the same shall become 
law.’ The proposed amendment is 
shown in the parentheses. In this form 
the day of presentation would have been 
excluded without question, but it seems 
that the convention was satisfied with 
Mr. Morris’ suggestion that the amend- 
ment was unnecessary to give it this 
meaning.” 

It was no doubt intended by the fram- 
ers of the constitution that the governor 
should have 10 days for deliberation 
after a bill is presented to him. The 
exclusion of Sundays gives added force 
to the argument, for the view that the 
language used by them was then gener- 
ally understood excluding the first 
day of the period. It is argued, how- 
ever, that the present constitution, of 
which section 88 is a part, was adopted 
in 1891, and the rule for computing time 
had been in force for a long period of 
time, and therefore the language used, 
making it the duty of the governor to 
return the bill within 10 days after it 


no 


a 


as 


rules for computing time before the con- 
stitutional convention and that this pro- 
vision of the constitution must have 
been written wih the existing rule, as 
applied to statutes, in mind. 


Analysis of Governor's 


Powers 1s Presented 


have seen, this pro- 
language as aj- 
preceding consti- 
constitution 
under circum- 
the mem- 


we 
same 
the three 
the first 
time and 
would indicate 


However, 
vision in 
peared 
tutions 
adopted 
stances 


as 
is the 
in 

and 
at 
that 


was 


a 


¢ ing the same rule of construction to|;bers of the convention intended to ex- 


is | 
presented to him, was adopted with the| 


lete., 





presented to the governor. We are in- 
clined to the opinion that the sounder 
view is that this provision of the first 
constitution was carried into the sub- 


sequent constitutions with the construc- | 


tion that must have been placed thereon 
ty the framers of the first constitution. 

The governor is not only intrusted with 
the enforcement of the laws but, by sec- 
tion 88 of our constitution, he is granted 
a voice in their adoption. To prevent 
the evils of hasty, imprudent legislation 
the veto power was conferred upon him 


\ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


in order that he might point out his ob- | 


jections and the bill be reconsidered. It 
is his duty to carefully consider and 
calmly investigate all legislative acts | 


presented to him and to call the atten- 


tion of the legislature to inadvertences 
or mistakes it may have committed 
through want of proper consideration, 


and to point out the evil effects likely 
to result from the adoption of acts sub- 
mitted to him. In considering the pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution, which 
confers the veto power upon the Presi- 
dent, the Supreme Court in the Okanogan 
Indians v. United States, 279 U. S. 655, 
L. Ed. 5 SAIS 

“The Consitution in giving the Presi- 
dent a qualified negative over 
tion—commonly called a veto—entrusts 
tim with an authority and imposes upon 
him an obligation that are of the high- 
est importance, in the execution of which 
i made his duty not only to sign 
hills that he approves in order that they 
may become law, but to return bills that 
he disapproves, with his objections, in 
order that they may be reconsidered by 
Congress. The faithful and effective 
exercise of this momentous duty neces- 
sarily requires time in which the Presi- 
dent may carefully examine and con- 
sider a bill and determine, after due 
deliberation, whether he should approve 
or disapprove it, and if he disapproves 
it, formulate his objections for the con- 
sideration of Congress. To that end a 
specific time is given, after the bill has 
been presented to him, in which he may 
examine its provisions and either ap- 
prove it or return it, not approved, for 
reconsideration.” 


rs 
io 


it 1s 


Veto As Executed Was 
Proper Use of Right 


The purpose of 
tation 


for 


section &8& of 


give the 


our 


governor 


con- 
WAS 10 
liberat 
{to him. This necessarily 
10 full days. The time could 
limited further. Some constitu- 
tions limit the time within which a bill 
must be returned by the governor to five 





ae 10 


sented 


means 
have been 
State 


days and some to three days. It could 
have been limited to one day. Under 
the construction contended for by ap- 


pellants, the governor, assuming the con- 
stitution had fixed one day instead of 
10 days, would be required to act on 
the day the bill is presented. If a bill 
should be presented on the last minute 
of the day the rule would still apply 
and no time would remain for delibera- 
tion. Since it was intended that the 
governor should act after due- delibera- 
lion and exercise the veto power 
more than the performance of a mere 
mechanical act, it is reasonable to pre- 
ume that the members of the conven- 
tion in adopting section 88 of the con- 
stitution contemplated 10 full days, 

It follows that Mar. 10, the day the 
bill was presented to the governor, must 
be excluded in computing the time within 
h he was required to act and, ex- 
cluding the intervening Sunday, his veto 


of 1s 


whi 


of house bill 396 on Mar. 21, was within 
the time allowed by law and a vaiid 
exercise of his power. 

Judgment affirmed. 

The whole court sitting. 





Terms of County’s Lease 
Of Toll Bridge Invalid 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, June 24. 


The Supreme Court of Alabama has 
just ruled that a county board of rev- 
enue or court of county commissioners 
has no legal right to enter into a 
contract for the leasing and operation 


of a highway toll bridge when the lease 
assigned that the obligations as- 
sumed by the county constitute security 
funds obtained building the 


1s SO 


for for 
bridge, 

The decision of the courts hold void a 
contract between Etowah County and 
C. H. Kershaw under which the county 
agreed to lease and operate a toll bridge 
to be built for a term of 30 years. The 
bridge was to be constructed over the 
Coosa River, at Gilbert’s Ferry. 

Justice Brown, in his opinion, points 
cut that by the contract the county 
agreed to lease the bridge, paying as a 
part of the annual rent the sum of $9,600 
monthly, this amount being treated as 
interest on the investment. It was also 
agreed to pay out of the tolls collected 
an additional sum of $4,600 a year as 
rent. 

The lease was to be so assigned that 
the obligations of the county would 
stand as security for money obtained to 
build the bridge. The contract was held 
violate the constitutional provision 
prohibiting the county from lending its 
credit. 

While authorize boards of 
revenue purchase or establish toll 
bridges, the opinion states, “these stat- 
utes contemplate that the power so con- 
‘erred shall be exercised by the counties 
in their own names and rights, without 
entangling alliances with individuals or 
private corporations.” 


to 


statutes 


+ 
to 





County Assessments 
Compared in Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, June 24, 
A comparison of assessed valuations 
for Frontier County has just been issued 
by State Tax Commissioner H. W. Scott. 
Similar comparisons for all other coun- 
ties in the State will be issued, the tax 
commissioner announced. The abstract 
shows both tangible and intangible val- 
uations. 
into two classifications: Class A includ- 
ing money, checks, drafts, bank accounts, 
which are taxed at 2'2 mills on the 
dollar, and class B including stocks, 
bonds, bills of exchange, gennuities, etc., 
which are taxed at 8 mills on the dollar. 


legisla- | , oe 
| while she was under requisition charter 


Intangible property is divided |! 


| Government 


Recover in Suit 





as Charterer 
Not Subject to Charges 


For Defense of Unfound- 
ed Action for Salvage 





New York, N. Y. 
LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., 
Vv. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 
CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS 
SECOND CrirculT, No. 291. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 


Southern District of New York. Be- 
fore MANTON, SWAN and AUGUSTUS 
N. HaAnp, Circuit judges. 


CARTER & PHILLIPS (PETER S. CARTER of 
counsel) for appellant; CHARLES H. 
TUTTLE, United States attorney (Ep- 


GAR G. WANDLEss and ROLLIN. L. 
SmiTH of counsel) for the United 
States. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 19. follows: 

Suit against the United States brought 
in the district court under the provisions 
of the Tucker Act, 28 U.S. C. A., section 
41(20). Opon defendant’s motion the 
amended petition was dismissed on the 
ground that it states no cause of action; 
and from such judgment of dismissal the 
petitioner has appealed. Affirmed. 

Swan, Circuit Judge.—This suit seeks 
to recover expenses incurred by Luck- 
enbach Steamship Company for counsel 


|fees and disbursements in defending a 
libel in rem against its steamer ‘“Ka- 
trina Luckenbach” for salvage services 


FOR THE | 





1 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Presumption of Registrant’s Use of Labels in Period in| 


Question Under Trade 


Not to Be Overcome by Evidence 





MAATSCHAPPIS TOT EXPLOITATIE VAN 
RADEMAKER’S KONINKLIJKE CACAO & 
CHOCOLADE FABRIEKEN VY. FRANCISCUS 
JOSEPHUS MARIA RADEMAKER, ETC.; 
Court OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT AP- 
PEALS, PaT. APP. Nos. 2352-54. 

Appeal from decision of Commissioner 
of Patents, Cancellation Nos. 1237-39. 

CuHas. R. ALLEN for appellant; JOSEPH 
W. MILBURN for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered June 4, foliows: 


HATFIELD, Judge.—This is an appeal ! 


in a trade mark cancellation proceedings 
from the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents affirming the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences sustaining 
the petitions of appellee for the cancel- 
lation of appellant’s registered trade 
marks for use on “sugar candy.” 

Three cancellation proceedings are in- 
volved. They were consolidated and but 
one record is before us. 

The marks were registered under the 


“10 years” proviso of section 5 of the; 


‘trade mark act of Feb. 20, 1905, which 


rendered to said vessel in August, 1918,! 


to the United States. After the vessel’s 
release from the charter and redelivery 
to the steamship company, the salvor 
filed its libel in rem. Although re- 
quested by the steamship company, the 
United States refused to come in and 
defend the suit or to give bond for re- 
lease of the vessel; but subsequently 


ithe United States was impleaded, and 


| respondent, 
|The decision is reported 


n after a bill is pre-| 





agreed to 
lof operation, such as port charges, pi- 


duly appeared and answered.  Utili- 
mately the libel was dismissed, 
against the vessel and the impleaded 


for lack of 


Prince” (D. C.), 11 F. (2d) 426, 
Terms of Charter Control 

The amended petition alleges the fore- 
going fact:, and avers that in the trial 
and defense of said salvage suit the 
steamship company expended “for at- 
torneys’ and counsel fees, witness fees, 
deposition and other expenses, a 
sum amounting in the aggregate to 
$10,000, which sum was a_ reasonable 
charge and expenditure, for such pur- 
pose.” It alleges demand for payment, 
by letters directed to the United States 
Shipping Board and to the Secretary of 
War, and the neglect and refusal of the 
United States to pay plaintiff's claim. 

It is conceded that the United States 
was liable to the salvor for the service 
rendered the “Katrina Luckenbach”—its 
liability adjudged in Prince Line, 
Ltd., v. United States, 61 Ct. Cl. 632. It 
is likewise conceded that the “Katrina 
Lutkenbach” was not subject to any lien 
for salvage when returned to her owner, 
and that the salvor’s libel in rem was 
unfounded. This was decided in “The 
Gaelic Prince,” supra, following “The 
Western Maid,” 257 U. S. 419, 42 S. Ct. 
159, 66 L. Ed. 299. The primary ques- 
tion in the present appeal is whether the 
charterer bound to reimburse the 
owner for expenses incurred in defend- 
ing an unfounded claim against the ves- 
sel based on salvage service for which 
the charterer was personally liable. If an 
affirmative answer is to be given it must 
be found in the terms of the 
party, first, because the owner has ex- 
expressly agreed to accept charter obliga- 
tions of £he United States in full satis- 
faction of all claims the owner may have 
arising out of the requisition; and, sec- 
end, because, in the absence of a volun- 
tary assumption of liability by the 
United States, the question would have 
to he answered in the negative, for the 
requisition of a vessel would not entitle 
the owner to recover consequential dam- 


fees, 


was 


is 


sges resulting from its taking. See 
Gershon Bros. Co. v. United States, 284 
F, 849 (C. C. A. 5); Gulf Refining Co. 


United States, 58 Ct. Cl. 559. 
Claimed as Expense 

Turning to the language of the char- 

ter, the clauses relied upon are the fol- 

lowing: 

“Third: The United States shall pay 
all port charges, pilotages and all other 
and expenses incident to the use 
and operation of the vessel. 

“Fourth: The United States shall as- 
sume war, marine and all other risks of 
whatsoever nature or kind.” 

Obviously the third clause is the more 
tavorable of the two to the appellant’s 
contention. It is argued that the own- 
er’s cost of defending against the un- 
founded salvage suit is an expense “in- 
cident to the use and operation of the 
vessel.” In a sense this is true, for the 
suit would have not been brought, and 
so the expense of defense would not have 
been incurred, except for the appellee’s 
use of the vessel; but neither would the 
suit have been brought except for the 
calvor’s mistake of law in supposing the 
vessel subject to a lien for salvage. 
While the use of the vessel has a casual 
relation to the appellant’s expense, it is 
a somewhat remote cause of that ex- 
pense. Port charges and pilotages are 
items of expense which result directly 
from the charterer’s use and operation of 
the vessel. Under the familiar rule of 
nositur a sociis;.the immediately suc- 
ceeding phrase, “and all other costs and 
expenses incident to the use and opera- 
tion of the vessel,” would naturally be 
construed to embrace items similar in 
character. Salvage charges would be of 
that sort, but expenditures in defending 
against an unfounded claim of lien for 
salvage service seem to us too remotely 
incident to the use of the vessel to be 
within the parties’ contemplation as ex- 
pressed in the clause above quoted, 
Dismissal of Claim Upheld 


The United States agreed to return 
the requisitioned vessel free of liens, and 
pay the costs and expenses 


Vv. 


costs 


lotage, salvage, and the like, but it did 
not in our opinion undertake to indem- 
nify the owner against expenses arising 


jout of the assertion by third parties of 


unfounded claims against the ship. No 
authorities having any direct bearing on 
this question have been adduced by coun- 
sel or discovered by the court. 


But decisions governing somewhat 
analogous situations, if they may be 
|thought pertinent at all, have a ten- 


dency to support the view we have ex- 
pressed. Thus, a covenant to indem- 
rify the covenantee against claims is 
generally construed to mean only valid 
claims, unless the intention is clear to 


| 
' 


jurisdiction. | pellee alleg : 
in “The Gaelic | scriptive of the goods on whic 


| their 


reads as follows: 

And provided further, that nothing 
herein shall prevent the registration of any 
mark used by the applicant or his pre- 
decessors, or by those from whom title to 
the mark is derived, in commerce with for- 
eign nations or among the several States 
or with Indian tribes which was in actual 
and exclusi e use as a trade mark of the 
applicant, or his predecessors from whom 


he derived title for 10 years next preced- 


ing Feb. 20, 1905: 
Improper Use of 
Marks Claimed 


The three marks are not identical, but 
the words ‘“‘Rademaker’s Hopjes” are the 
dominating features of each, and the 
case has been presented on this hypothe- 
Sis. 

Appellant’s marks were registered as 
follows: No. 82808, July 25, 1911; No. 
85756, Mar. 12, 1912; No. 89860, Jan. 


both as| 14, 1913. 


In his applications for cancellation ap- 
ged that the marks were de- 
h they were 
used; that the registrant did not use 
the marks in question in the United 
States “for 10 years prior to Feb. 20, 
1905:” that the registrant “has been 
and is making wrongful use of said reg- 
istrations to interfere with the business 
of petitioner, in particular to delay entry 
of petitioner’s goods through the cus- 
toms, and in other ways;” and that the 
registrations complained of interfere 
with petitioner obtaining registrations 
of his alleged trade marks, the domi- 
nating features of which were the words 
“Rademaker’s Hopjes.” 

It appears from the record that ap 
pellee and William Rademaker, manag- 
ing director of appellant, are srothers; 
that they were engaged in business with 
father, “making cocoa, chocolate 
and confectionery,” including coffee 
flavored candy, known as “Rademaker’s 
Hopjes,” in Scheveningen, Holland, for 
several years prior to the year 1899, 
when the father sold the business to ap- 


6o_————— or 


include unfounded claims as well. See 
Bancroft v. Abbott, 3 Allen (Mass.) 


524; Gleason v. Smith, 41 Vt. 293. Cf. 
Robinson y. Bakewell, 25 Pa. 424. 
Again, language which requires one 


party to pay the attorney’s fees of an- 


| other must be explicit, and such obliga- 


charter, 


tion is not ordinarily found in a prom- 
ise to pay “expenses and charges” or 
“costs and charges.” See De Coursey v. 


Johnston, 134 Pa. 328, 19 A. 1074; 
Henke v. Gunzenhauser, 195 Ill. 1380, 62 
'N. E. 896; Hollander v. Central Metal 


182, 








perenne 


Co., 109 Md. 181, 71 A. 442, 23 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1135. For tort cases, see West- 
field v. Mayo, 122 Mass. 100, 23 Am. 
Rep. 292. Cf. Butler v. Barnes, 61 Conn. 
399, 24 A. 328. 

Another fatal objection to mainte- 
nance of the suit on the present plead- 
ings lies in the failure to allege final 
action by the Shipping Board, as _ re- 
quired by section 2(c) of the act of June 
5, 1920 (46 USCA. sec. 862). See Luck- 


enbach S. S. Co. v. United States, 299 
F. 876 (D. C., S. D. N. Y.); John Rus- 


sell Smith v. United States, 67 Ct. Cl. 
This defect might be cured by 
amendment, but the ground first taken 
of a character which cannot be 
cured. 

For the reasons stated, dismissal of 
the amended petition was correct, and 
the judgment is affirmed. 


1s so 
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Mark Act of 1905 Said 


pellant; that appellee was a manager “in | 
his father’s business” from 1891 to 1899. 
| In this connection, appellee testified: } 
; “* * * From 1884 up to the end of | 
| 1899 I Was gradually introduced by my | 
| father into the full knowledge of every- 
| thing go0ing on in his business, commer- 
| cially, technically and financially. I be- 
came fully aware of all details of de- 
livering and shipping goods, engaged 
travelers and representatives, signed all 
outgoing letters and read and dealt with 
all incoming letters, discussed all busi- | 
jhess matters of some importance with 
my father, in so far as such matters | 
were not entirely left to me to decide. 
I dealt with every detail of the pack- | 
ing and wrappers, and of the sale of 
the goods, and of the marks used. No 
goods have ever been shipped without 
my consent or knowledge during the 
years 1884 up to the end of 1899.” 


| Proof of Sales in 
America Lacking 


He further testified that “Hopjes” 
candy was not shipped to, nor sold in, | 
the United States prior to the year 1904, | 
when he left the employ of appellant; 
that from 1899 to 1904 he was manager 
of appellant's branch office in London, 
England; and that in 1904 he went into 
business for himself, His testimony 
shows that the first shipment of “Hopjes” 
candy to the United States under his 
trade mark was in 1919, 

It appears that William Rademaker, 
managing director of appellant, was | 
connected with his father’s business at | 
Scheveningen, Holland, from 1886 to, 
about 1894; that, from 1894 to 1899, 
When the father sold his business, he 
was superintendent of his father’s fac- 
tory located in Cologne, Germany; and 
that in 1899 he became managing direc- 


* 





tor of appellant, the position he now 
holds. 
William Rademaker testified that 


“Hopjes” candy, bearing the trade mark 
| ““Rademaker’s Hopjes,” was sold in Hol- 
| land and in the United States during the | 
| 10-year period—1895 to 1905; that ap- 
|pellant was unable to produce documen- 
|tary evidence of sales to purchasers in; 
| the United States during that period, 
| because the books of appellant and its | 
predecessor coverings that period had 
| been destroyed; that, although he could 
not be positive, due to the many years 
that had elapsed, he thought that appel- 
lant and its predecessor had shipped 
“Hopjes” candy, bearing the trade mark 
“Rademaker’s Hopjes,” to the Holland 
Importing Company, or the Dutch Im- 
rortng Company at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the Linat Chocolate Company, New 
York, during the critical period 
1905, inclusive, 

The testimony of the Witness, van 
Zeeland, was taken Oct. 14, 1926. He 
testified that he had been in the employ 


1805 Lo 


of appellant's predecessor for eight 
years, as foreman of the “dispatch de- 
partment”; that he has held the same 


position for appellant since its purchase 
of the business; and that “Hopjes” 
candy has been shipped to the United 
States and sold here under the mark 
“Rademaker’s Hopjes” since prior to 
1895. However, he was unable to re- 
member the names of the purchasers in 
the United States to whom the candy 
was sold. , 


Presumptions Said to 
Favor Registrant 


It clearly appears from the record that 
the witness, William Rademaker, was in 
error in testifying that the Holland Im- 
porting Company of Philadelphia and 
the Lindt Chocolate Company of New 
York had , purchased ‘“Rademaker’s 
Hopjes” prior to 1905. 

Other witnesses testified in the case 
but their testimony is not of importance 
and need not be referred to here, 

The Examiner of Interferences held 
that the burden of proof was upon ap- 
pellant to establish exclusive and con- 
tinuous use of the involved trade marks 
in the United States for 10 years “next 
preceding” Feb, 20, 1905, and that he 
had failed to do so. 

The Commissioner of Patents held that 
appellant’s certificates of registration of 


the involved marks established a prima 
facie case of ownership and that the 
burden of proof was on the petitioner 


for cancellation. He held, however, that 
the evidence warranted the conclusion 
that the goods bearing the involved trade | 
marks had not been “sold in the United: 
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Validity of New Election 
Law of Kentucky. Upheld 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, June 24, 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky 


|has just upheld the validity of the so-' 


called “clean election law,” with its new 
centralized 
vote counting. The State board of elec- 
tion commissioners, however, was held 
to have acted prematurely in awarding * 
a contract for new ballot boxes required 
by the law. 


One provision of the law which would 
have validated ballots with secondary 
stubs attached was held unconstitutional 
on the ground that it would destroy the 
secrecy of the ballot. 





|Current Corporation Report 


Is Required by Mississippi 


State of Mississippi. 
Jackson, June 24, 
Domestic corporations and foreign cor- 


| porations doing business in the State are 


required to file an annual report on or 


| before June 30 and pay a $10 filing fee, 


Secretary of State Walker Wood recently 
pointed out. Corporations are entitled 


|to use the receipt for the $10 fee as a 


cash credit against the new franchise 
are nevertheless required to 
make the same annual report for 1930 


as in prior years, it was explained. After ” 


| 1930 the annual report is no longer re- 


quired, according to the law, 





States during the 10-year period of the 
trade mark act;” and that, as one of the 
customers of appellee had been sued by 
appellant in the Federal court in New 
York for infringement of the registered 
marks, appellee had established “dam- 
age to him and his right to file the 
petitions for cancellation,” and, accord- 
ingly, affirmed the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences sustaining the 
petitions for cancellation. 

Registration of a trade mark under 
the “10 years” proviso of the trade mark 
act of Feb, 20, 1905, makes a prima facie 
case of ownership, and the registrant is 
entitled to be protected in its use of 
such mark. In a_ proceeding for the 
cancellation of such registered mark, the 
petitioner has the burden of proof. See 
section 16, trade mark act of Feb. 20, 
1905; Thaddeus Davids Company v. 
Davids Manufacturing Company, 233 U, 
S. 461. 


Decision Providing For 
Cancellation Reversed 


It appears that the petitioner—appel- 
lee—was the only witness who testified 
that the registrant—appellant—and its 
predecessor had not used the registered 
trade marks on “Hopjes” candy during 
the 10 years immediately preceding Feb. 
20, 1905. He presented no documentary 
or other evidence in corroboration of his 
testimony in this regard, He testified 
in 1926, entirely from memory, to events 
occurring during the period from 1895 
to 1904. It is true that his testimony 
positive. He testified that he was in 
a position, during that period, to know 
the facts. He did not testify as one 
having used the involved trade marks in 
the United States during the statutory 
period. On the contrary, he testified 
that he first used his mark in the United 
States in 1919. Just how he c8uld show 
probable legal damage or injury, under 
such circumstances, is not quite clear. 
MclIihenny’s Son v. New Iberia Extract 
of Tobacco Pepper Company, Limited, 30 
App. D. C. 337; Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Company, Limited, vy. Fuller, 30 App. 
D, C. 411; The Hump Hairpin Company 
v. The De Long Hook & Eye Company, 
39 App. D. C, 484; Tim & Company v, 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, 42 App. D, 


Is 


C, 212; B. V. D. Company v. Potterf, 
43 App. D. C. 33; Wilson v. Hecht, 44 
App. D, C. 38; Standard Brewery Com- 


,pany v. Interboro Brewing Company, 44 


D. C. 193; Edward Smith & Co. 
vy. C. Schrack & Co., 56 App. D. C, 347, 
13 F (2d) 318. But, however that may 
be, registration under the proviso in 
question, would be nothing more than a 
farce if a registrant be required in a 
cancellation proceeding to establish his 


App. 


right to registration, simply because a 
petitioner, testifying from memory to 
events occurring from 21 to 31 years 


prior thereto, asserts, without any cor- 
roboration, that the registrant did not 
use the involved mark during the statu- 
tory period. 

It is true that the evidence submitted 
by the registrant is not very satisfac- 
tory. However, two witnesses contra- 
dicted the testimony of the petitioner, 
and testified that the involved trade 
marks were used by the registrant dur- ? 
ing the statutory period. 

In our opinion, the petitioner—appel- 
lee—has wholly failed to overcome the 
prima facie evidence of appellant’s own- 
ership of the registered marks. 

The decision is reversed, 
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nating vacation. Their waters abound in 
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Agent Limitation 
Is Advocated as 
Insurance Need 


State Commissioners Told 
_ Abolition of Nonpolicy- 
writing Agent is Another 
Needed Reform 


Testifying recently before the 
committee dm acquisition costs of the 
national convention of insurance 
commissioners, Kenneth H. Bair, 
chairman of the commission's com- 
mittec of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion of insurance agents, declared 
that the subject of commissions paid 
to insurance producers is closely as- 
sociated with such other factors as 
limitation of agencies, qualifications 
of agents, brokerage and agency 
underwriting. (Publication of the 
full tert of Mr. Bair'’s testimony 
began in the issue of June 24.) The 
conclusion of his statement follows 
in full text: 

38. Brokerage: 
brokerage comm é 
lished. At the present time the bidding 
for and buying of business by agents, 
home offices and branch offices hy the 


A uniform rate of 


payment of excess and contingent com- | 
missions on the one hand and by allow- 


ance for rent, office expenses, telephone 
service and so forth on the other hand 
is a material factor contributing to ex- 


cessive acquisition cost absolutely sepa- | 
paid to the 


the commission 
agent operating 


rate from 
established 
plant. 

These additional factors result in rest- 
lessness on the part of the public, speak- 
ing through their representatives—the 
insurance commissioners—and the total 
figures disclose a conclusion which 
leads the public to believe that the total 
acquisition expense consists of agents’ 
commissions, which is an absolutely false 
conclusion. 

Home offices of insurance companies 
located in certain cities and branch offices 
of companies located in other cities so- 
licit brokers to place their business in- 
ducing them to act under contracts con- 
ferring the title, ‘nonpolicy-writing 
agent” and paying these producers com- 
missions which no agent could pay, fur- 
nish agency service and exist. 

The cost of the production and agency 
uncerwriting of such business is undoubt- 
edly far in excess of the figure that 
would result if the business were di- 
rected through established agency chan- 
nels and subject to proper commission 
and brokerage regulation. 

Nonpolicy-writing Agents 

If proper investigation were made of 
the cost of maintAiining home office coun- 
ters and the branch offices; if proper 
allocation of such expenses as rent and 
other agency items were charged to the 
production end of the business, we sub- 
mit that it would be found that the total 
acquisition cost consisting of the com- 
panies’ own direct agency expense plus 
the commissions to the nonpolicy-writing 
producers, other than legitimate brokers, 
would be an amount which would dis- 
close that ‘the protection of the Ameri- 
can agency system is of paramount im- 
portance in keeping the total acquisition 
cost within reason. 

The so-called nonpolicy-writing agent 
is not an agent but, in the parlance of 
incurance, a commission grabber, created 
by the insurance companies themselves. 
He usually has no countersigning priv- 
ileges and if he has, his agency work 
has all been done for him and the coun- 
tersignature is purely a form. hy 

On the contrary, the nonpolicy-writing 
agent is simply a broker whose busi- 
ness has been twisted from some proper 
source of production and who has been 
attracted by the paying of excess com- 
missions by the application of a false 
and misleading title. 

4, Agency Underwriting: For many 
years it was the established practice of 
local agents to jealously guard their loss 
ratios and to attempt in every way to 
properly underwrite a risk before com- 
mitting their principals. In recent years, 
largely perhaps because of the quality 
and grade of their new appointees, there 
has developed a tendency among the com- 
panies to govern their acceptances pri- 
marily to produce a large and increasing 
volume of premium rather than primarily 
to produce a good loss ratio by the exer- 
cise of careful selection on sound prin- 
ciples of underwriting. 

Disregarding Local Agent 

The tendency is to disregard the judg- 
ment of the responsible local agent, even 
though the latter is admittedly much 
more familiar with local hazards and lo- 


his own 


cal conditions than any home office un- | 


derwriter could possibly be. As a con- 
sequence, losses, which would not have 
been insured had the originating agent 
been properly qualified to select the risk, 
are suffered before the home office routine 
of underwriting can be completed. Case 
after case can be cited of loss on busi- 
ness declined by competent agents on 
the strength of their knowledge of the 
local hazards, either moral or physical, 
only to be subsequently accepted by the 
company through other less scrupulous 
or less competent agents, sometimes of 
the same company or of the same com- 
pany fleet. 

We beiieve that a body of competent 
local agents, properly guarding accept- 


ances at the source, with complete local | 


knowledge, would be more effective than 
any other thing, to the profit not merely 
of the companies but primarily of the 
buying public, in cutting down the tre- 
mendous burning ratio of the country, 
and by so much reducing the cost of in- 
demnity. Such agents should be re- 
warded by an underwriting allowance 
(or contingent) figured on their 
ratios. 

5. Commissions: In the past 10 years 
the trend of fire insurance rates has been 
rapidly downward resulting in a rapidly 
shrinking premium volume for perhaps 
an increased number of transactions per 
agency. On the other hand and over 
the same period, the growing intricacy 
of insurance in all its branches is de- 
manding a much higher quality of 
agency equipment, in personnel, in office 
organization and in accounting, under- 
writing and administrative machinery to 
meet the local insurance needs of modern 
business. These demands mean higher 
pay rolls for trained help, higher costs 
all around. 

Day of One-man Office Passing 

The day of the one-man office with a 
cheap stenographer is passing. In the 
face of this reduced premium income on 
the one hand and of these increased 
costs on the other, the rate of agent’s 
commission has remained 
The income has been reduced while the 


loss 


legitimate and necessary costs of more | 


and better service have gone up, to say 
nothing of those excess i 
out of various forms of irresponsible 
competition. In every other line of busi- 
ness the remuneration has been increased 
and we know of no commodity which is 


stationary. | 


costs arising 


324) 


Oregon Holds Risks Covering 
Wool in Transit Are Ftre Policies 


Attorney General States Marine Insurance Requires Risk 
To Be Incidental to Sea Voyage and There Is 


No Law for Inland Marine Coverage | 


State of Oregon: Salem, June 24 
An insurance policy covering bags of| major subdivision groups together two 
wool in transit against the “hazards of | distinct subjects of insurance, viz., (1) 
fire, lightning, cloudburst, flood, theft, | fire, and (2) marine, and that the minor| 


collision, upset or overturning of the| hs ; 
transporting vehicle, collapse of bridges, subdivision (b) relates specifically to 
marine insurance. 


stranding, sinking, burning and collision 

vessels and (or) craft with the ex-| Section 18, chapter 354, General Laws 
ception of the first two mentioned per-|of Oregon, 1921, defines marine insur- 
mitted to be covered by marine com- 
panies only” recently has been held by we E e oe ie r 
the attorney general, I. H. Van Winkle,| contract o marine insurance is a con- 
to be a fire insurance policy, The opinion | ‘™¢t whereby the insurer undertakes to 
iwas furnished to the State insurance, indemnify the assured, in manner and to’ 
commissioner, Clare A. Lee, who had re-| the extent thereby agreed, against marine 
quested a ruling. losses; that is to say, the losses incident 

The Oregon statute on marine insur- *° Marine adventure. 
ance requires the risk to be incidental | Marine insurance is acontract whereby 
to a sea voyage, the attorney general one for a consideration agrees to in- | 
‘pointed out, and there is no statutory |demnify another for loss or damage on| 
provision for inland marine insurance. a certain interest subject to marine risks | 
The opinion follows in full text: hy certain perils of the sea, or specified | 

Dear sir: I am _ in receipt of your casualty during a voyage or a_ fixed 


{ 
} 


ca 


| ance as: 


ission should be estab-| favor of the 19th ultimo, enclosing a Period; Joyce on Insurance, vol. 1, sec-|jate June 24. 


enti-|tion 5, page 76; or it is a contract by 
which for a consideration stipulated to| 

paid by one interested in a ship,| 
freight or cargo, subject to marine risks, | 
another undertakes to indemnify him| 
against some or all of those risks during | 
a certain period or voyage; Matheson! 
ly. Equitable Marine Insurance Co., 118! 
Mass. 211; and for other definitions of | 
the same subject, see footnote to section 
5, page 76, volume 1, Joyce on Insurance. 


sample copy of insurance policy 
tled, “Special Wool Growers Policy,” | 
also an explanatory letter of the points | 
involved in said policy from the Pacific 
Cepartment of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, Ltd, of London, 
England, at 315 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Your letter states that the policy 
borders on certain laws relating to ma- 
rine insurance, as contained in) subdi- 
vision 2(a), section 6337, Oregon Laws, 

 secti * 19, chapter 35¢ 2en- ’ . ’ 
oral Laws of Oregon, 2h’ | Essential 20 Contracts 

My opinion is requested as to whether Arnould says that the contract of ma- 
or not the form as submitted constitutes | rine insurance, in short, is nothing but 
a marine policy or a fire insurance policy. a contract of indemnity against the risk 
Fern Prochiles of loss by sea perils: Arnould on ma-| 


mine insurance, section 5, vol. 1. And 
Coverage on Wool Bags in section 6 of the same reference the 
The form provides for coverage on 


author says: | 
bags of wool while at or in transit from 


“Two things are mainly essential to 

: s ev , . “ ins “e: 
shearing plant or corral to points and very contract of marine insurance: 1, 
(or) places and (or) locations within | 
| 


An interest in the subject matter insured. 

as : bp 2. Exposure of that i ‘ is 
the limits of continental United States },.. = — ae risk o 
(exclusive of Alaska), Dominion of Can- | It is of j me h are caine Al 
ada or Newfoundland, against loss or f ao C a to note the provisions 
damage, and quoting from paragraph of the California statutes affecting ma- 
of the enclosed letter, we read: rine insurance, in view of the fact that 
, : ; the enclosed letter has come from that | 

6. The contract covers the hazards o State. 


fire, lightning, cloudburst, flood, theft, colli- ee ie 
sion, upset or overturning of the trans- _ Section 2655 
Code defines 


porting vehicle, collapse of bridges, strand- 

ing, sinking, burning and collision of ves- An insuranee against risks connected | 
sels and (or) craft with substances other | with navigation to which a ship, cargo, | 
than water-all coverages with the except- | freightage, profits or other insurable in- 
terest in movable property may be exposed 


tion of the first two mentioned permitted 
to be covered by marine companies only. | during a certain voyage or a fixed period 
of time. 


See page 16, section 5 (2B) of the insur- 
ance lews of the State of Oregon, 19 

Subdivision 2, section 638387, Oregon 
Laws, provides: 


Two Factors 


of the California Civi! 
marine insurance as: 


Code Includes | 
All Marine Policies 


It to be observed that while our 
own statute defining marine insurance 
is taken word for word from section 1 
of the marime insurance act, 1906 (6 
Edw. 7 ch. 4), it does not vary in its 
effect from that of the California statute | 
above set forth, as both refer to classes 
of risks which are subject to marine 
losses, or incidental to perils of the sea. | 

Subdivision 3, section 594, of the Po-! 
litical Code of California, includes within | 
the meaning of marine insurance every | 
insurance connected with marine risks, 
and risks of transportation and naviga-| 
tion, including the risks of lake, river 
and inland transportation and naviga-| 
tion, 


Section 19, chapter 354, General Laws 
of Oregon, 1921, provides in part that: | 

1, A contract of marine insurance may, | 
by its express terms, or by usage of trade, 
be extended so as to protect the assured 
against losses on inland waters or on any 
land risk which may be incidental to any 
sea voyage. ~ * * 

While the California statute may be 
capable of a different construction, the 
statute of this State is explicit in re- 
quiring the risk to be incidental to any 
sea voyage. 


A company may be licensed to make any 
or all insurance and reinsurance comprised 
in any one of the following numbered sub- 
divisions: 

First. Fire and marine insurance. (ay On 
property and rents and use and occupancy, 
against loss or damage by fire, lightning, 
tempest, flood, earthquake, hail, frost, snow, 
explosion (other than explosion of steam 
boilers or breakage of flywheels), leakage of 
sprinklers or other apparatus erected for 
extinguishing fires, and on such apparatus 
against accidental injury; on automobiles 
against loss or damage from collision or 
theft, and against liability of the owner 
or user for injury to property, caused by his 
automobile, 


Two Distinct Subjects 
Are Grouped Together 


Vessels and 
vessels, cars, 
goods, moneys, 
on bottomry and 
or damages from 


Is 


common carriers. (bY On 
and other vehicles, freight. 
effects, and money loaned 
respondentia against loss 

the perils of the sea 
and other perils insured against by ma- 
rine insurance, including the risks of in- 
land navigation and transportation. 


You will observe that the foregoing 


obtained by the ultimate consumer with 
as little actual distribution cost as in- 
surance, and especially fire insurance. 
Commissions in the United States 
range anywhere from 15 to 40 per cent. 
They are graded as to location and they | 
are graded as to the type of risk. This! ection 20, chapter 354, General Laws 
entire structure is built upon a fallacy. | of Oregon, 1921, provides: 
The grading, for commission purposes, | Subject 
of one risk as more desirable than an-| every lawful marine adventure may be the 
other, either as to class or location, | subject of a contract of marine insurance. | 
should be governed by the premium rate} 2. In particular there is a marine ad-| 
and not by rate of commission. If a| venture where (a) any ship or other mov-| 
company can pay 40 per cent commission ables are exposed to maritime perils. Such} 
on one risk and only 15 per cent on an- property is in this act referred to as “ins | 
other, either the rate on the 40 per cent sureble property”; (b) the sarning or ée-| 
cae 7 quisition of amy freight, passage money, | 
risk is too high or the rate on the 15 | commission, profit or other pecuniary hen- 
per cent risk 1; too low. The account- | efit, or the security for any advances, loan | 
ing cost alone in graded commissions, in | or disbursements, is endangered by the ex- | 
home offices and branch offices and the | posure of insurable property to maritime 
loss of time to agents through corre- | perils; (c) amy liability to a third party 
spondence in connection with the com- | ™ay be incurred by the owner of, or other | 
mission rate on individual risks undoubt- | Pe'son interested in or responsible for, in- 
edly runs into hundreds of thousands of | surable jeeet: by reason of maritime | 
dollars and is an entirely unnecensary | °*"!l*. peretiens vers wens the york 
| ) Ss ¥ | consequent om or incidental to the naviga- | 
| expense. We believe that one grade of | tion of the sea; that is to say, perils of | 
commission with minor deviations should 
be established, applicable to all classes 


Lawful Adventure | 


Subject of Contract | 


to the provisions of this act, | 


|the seas, fire, war perils, pirates, rovers, | 
of risks and regardless of location. and | ‘etainments of princes and peoples, | jetti- 
sons, barratry, and any other perils, either 
; multitudinous and complex, that the com- ; hey 
,; missions should not be a reward simply [mane OF Se eee 
“| And section 39 of the same chapter pro- 
that it represer.ts a remuneration for the : : 
conduct of underwriting, acquisition, in- | 28° °° period of time, or both, as the 
ey 809 case may be, must be specified in the 
The per cent of commission to be paid . : 
in any given community must be fully | Section 41 provides: \ 
. Where the contract is to insure the sub- 
the fundamental requirements her fore : 
discussed, namely: 4 ements heretofore |to another or others, the policy is called 
' . soe a° a “voyage policy” and where the contract 
abolition of the nonpolicy writing agent; | nite period of time the policy is called a 
qualification of agents; parity with com-! “time policy.” A contract for both voyage 
| tablishment and maintenance of broker- | Pelicy. 
uge scale at least 10 per cent less . : 
per cent less than) Siatutes ire Accord 
In conclusion _we recommend consid- With Many Authorities 
eration of the foregoing factors to ef- 
your judgment will direct as large a| that the statutes of this State relating 
premium volume as possible through the to marine insurance are in accord with 
believing that the larger the volume of ject which hold to ie stent that, me 
business produced through the American | "Me surance contemplates transporte | 
per cent of acquisition cost over the en-| volves — risks snd porn of the sa, | 
| tire industry and with this statement; | A fire insurance contract is an agree- | 
with entire confidence that a conscien- | agrees to protect another, in whole or in 
tious effort is now under way for a fair| Patt, against loss or damage by fire to 
issue. specified: Kerr on Insurance. section 6, 
| page 4; or is it a contract of insurance | 
agrees to indemnify the insured against | 
loss of or damage to property by fire: 


| thieves, captures, seizures, restraints and 
realizing that the duties of an agent mre | of the like, kind or which may be desig- 
for the acquiring of the business, but ro among other things, that the voy- 
spection and other duties. : : 
| policy of insurance. 
predicated upon complete enforcament ot - . 
| ject-matter at and from, or from one place 
Limitation of agencies with absolute | jx to insure the subject-matter for a defi- 
pany owned or controlled offices, and es-| and tine may be included in’ the same 
the proposed ageney remuneration, 
fectually bring about such relief as in} From the foregoing, it will be noted 
channels of the established agency office, the vast array of authorities on the sub- 
agency system, the lower will be the | tion incidental to a sea voyage and in- 
we confide our case to your committee | ment whereby one for a consideration 
and just decision of the questions at|the property insured, within the time | 
by which the insurer for a consideration 
26 C. J., seetion 1, page 17. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures ‘ 


State of 
(Change 


| policy, as borne out in the body of same, 

more appropriately comes within the 
| designation of fire insurance, and as the 
| statutes of this State do not provide 
|for inland marine insurance, aside from 
risks incidental to a sea voyage, it is my 
jopinion that the policy in its present | 
form is not a marine policy, but on the 
contrary, is @ fire insurance policy, 


Louisiana 
in Status) 

H. B. 367. To prov ide for the regulation 
of industrial life insurance companies. 
Passed by house, 

H. B, 466. To provide for the creating 


of trusts from the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies. Withdrawn. 


\to section 


The title of the sample copy of the | Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, | 
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Changes in Status of || Regulation of Drug Imports 


Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 


S. 2370. District of Columbia police and 
fremen’s pay bill. Passed Senate May 11. 
Passed House, amended, June 2. Sent to 
conference June 4, Senate adopted con- 
ference report June 24, 

H. R. 11978. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of employes in the executive branch 
of the Government and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Passed House May 19. Passed 
Senate June 24, 

H. R. 9803. To amend the fourth proviso 
24 of the immigration. act of 
1917, as amended, Passed House June 19. 
Passed Senate June 24. | 

S. 215. Amending certain salary rates 
contained in the compensation schedules | 
of the act of Mar, 4, 1923, as amended by 
the act of May 28, 1928. Passed Senate Apr. | 
7. Passed House June 24. 

H. R. 10782. To facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forestry Service. Passed 
House June 24, 


Title 7—Agriculture 


§. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish additional | 
cotton statistics. Passed Senate June 11. | 
Passed House June 24. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


Testimony atntended to disprove 
charges of maladministration by the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
food and drugs act was continued on 
June 20 by Walter G. Campbell, the 
Department’s director of regulatory 
work, before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(A summary of Mr. Campbell's 
testimony on Jeune 20 was pubkished 
in the issue of June 21, and excerpts 
from the stexeographic transcript of 
his testimony on other days, relating 
to the use of flecid extract of ginger, 
ether, and fleeid extract of ergot, 
were printed tn the issues of Jeune 
21, 23 and 24.) 

Excerpts from the testimony of 
Mr. CampbelZ on June 20, relating 
principally to ergot, are presented 
herewith as follows: 


* * * “Vegetable drugs are to be as 
H. R. 10826, For the renewal of pass- | free as practicable from insects or other 
ports. Passed House May 29. Passed Sen-/ animal life, animal material, or animal 
| excreta. They are to be freefrom moldi- 
ness and show no discoloration, abnormai 
odor, sliminess, or deterioration due to 
any cause.” 

That requirement of th Pharma- 
copoeia has been rigidly enforced. 
withstanding charges to the contrary, no 
shipment of ergrot has been permitted 
|to be introduced under any circumstances 
that did not meet fully the requirements 
just read for the physical condition of 
ergot. 

Senator Copeland. In every instance, 
Mr. Campbell, where you found moldi- 
| ness, discoloration, abnormal oder, slimi- 
| ness or deterioration, the drug was re- 
jected? 

Mr. Campbell. That’s right. 

Senator Copeland. What did you do 
| when you found the drug did not meet 
'the requirement of the first sentence of 
|the material you just read: “Vegetable 
drugs are to be as free as practicable 
| from insects or other animal life. animal 
of insolwent joint stock land banks. Passed material, or animal excreta.” How lib- 
House June 24. eral were you im your interpretation of 

* 8—Crimi | that sentence? 

Title 1 riminal Code and Mr. Campbell. We permitted condi- 

Criminal Procedure tional releases where the extraneous 
8. 1446. To amend section 213, act of | matter in the crude ergot was of a char- 
Mar. 4, 1909 (Criminal Code, title 18, sec-| acter that could be removed by winnow- 
tion 336, U. S. C.) affixing penalties for! ing or sifting. The Pharmacopoeia in 
use of mails in connection with fraudulent | “General Notices” states: 
devices and lottery paraphernalia. Passed “The following drugs are particularly 
senate: Same, 25. | liable to the attack of insects: Aconite, 


H. R. 12397. To modify the penalties | : ” * : 
for offenses against the currency of for- | althea, belladonna root,” and others, in- 
cluding ergot. 


eign countries to conform to the penalties 
It also states: 


provided for offenses against the currency : 
| “In commerce it is not possible to ob- 


of the Umited States. Passed House June 24. 
Tiie 22 — Foreign Relations | tain vegetable drugs ina state of abso- 
. ‘lute purity, and a limited amount of in- 


and Intercourse nocuous, extraneous, or foreign. matter 


H. R. 9701. Authorizing payment of an adhering to the drug or admixed with it 
indemnity to the French government on ac- js usually not detrimental.” 


count of injuries received by Herry Borday, ts 2 

a French citizen, when he was assaulted at Amount of Fr oreign 

his places of business at Port au Prince, 

Haiti, byw two United States marines. Re- | Matter Allowed 

ported to House June 24. | Now under “Ergot” in the Pharmaco- 

Title 28—Judicial Code and poeia—that is, page 133, Senator, 10th 
a ; |revision—the statement is specifically 

Judiciary 


H. R. 7926. To provide for terms of the|/than 5 per cent of seeds, fruits or other 
United States District Court for the Fast- | foreign organic matter. 


rm Distri sylvani . : 
fastons Pa.’ Passed House June 10, Pased | Before dealings with the second re- 
Sinata dee 26. quirement for ergot which was imposed 

S. 1792. To provide for the appointment Only in this issue of the Pharmacopoeia 
of an additional district _ judge for the (revision made effective Jan. 1, 1926) I 
southern district of Califormia. Passed Sen- 
ate May 12. Passed House June 24, 

H. R. 12842, To create an additional 
judge for the southern district of Florida. 
Passed House June 16, Reported to Senate 
June 23. 

8. 3068. To enable the attorney general 
to accept certificates of title insurance in 
the purchase of land by the United States 
where he decrees it advisable in lieu of 
the written opinions in favor of the validity 
of the title now required by him. Passed 
Senate May 22. Passed House June 24, 

H. R. 9590. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of 
Arkansas. Passed House June 24, 


Title 29—Labor 


H. R. 9227. To establish additional sal- 
ary grades for mechanics’ helpers in the 
Motor Vehicle Service. Passed House June 
10. Passed Senate June 24. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 12696. Authorizing $1,500,000 to 
buy from Dr. Otto Vollbehr. of Berlin, 
Germany, his collection of 3,000 incunabula, 
including a Gutenberg Bible, for the Li- 
brary of Congress. Passed House June 9. 
Passed Senate June 24. 

H. R. 9707. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds 
in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of acquiring public utility proper- 
ties. Passed House May 20, 





Title 10—Army 


H. R. 9893. To provide a military status | 
for certain American citizens. Passed House | 
June 24. | 

H. R. 3592. To more clearly define the 
status of reserve officers not on active duty | 
or on active duty for training only, Passed | 
House June 24, 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


8.3444. To amend the Federal farm loan | 
act with respect to receiverships of joint | 
stock land banks. Passed Senate June 24. 

S. 4028. Providing for the payment of 
the salaries of the members of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and others in its employ 
by the United States Treasury. Passed Sen- 
ate Maw 12. Passed House June 24, | 

$. 4287. Providing for loans by Federal | 
intermediate credit banks to financing in- 
stitutions on bills payable and by eliminat- 
ing the requirement that loans, advances or 
discounts’ shall have a minimum maturity 
of six months. Passed Senate June 5. 
Passed House June 24, 

H. R. 12063. Transferring the powers 


action that has been taken in connection 
| with shipments where there has been 
found extraneous matter of an imnocu- 
ous character in excess of that permitted 
by the terms of the Pharmacopeia. 
namely 5 per cemt. Here is a sample of 
ergot we are designating as exhibit 2 
|that you can notice from casual exami- 


extraneous matter. 

Senator Copeland, Of course, 
would be similar to wheat before 
put through the  winnowing, 
process? 

Mr. Campbell: Exactly so. 
| yesterday that it is a commercial practice 
{to market wheat with abnormally large 
| percentages of foreign grains other than 
| wheat without amy attempt on the part 
of the producer or on the part of the 
|country elevator to effect that removal. 
| This grain is sold, however, on the basis 
‘of the actual wheat content and not on 
| the gross weight of the wheat and dock- 
age. Atthe time examinations are made 


this 
it is 
fanning 


ltion in the District of Columbia. Passed 
| Senate May & Passed House June 24. 
Passed Sen-| S. 4358, To authorize transfer of funds 
ate June 24, ee from the general revenues of the District 
i. R. 11145. Authorizing an appropria-|of Columbia to the revenues of the 
tion for the sixth international road con- | department of said District and to provide 
gress. Passed House May 19. Passed Sen-|for transfer of jurisdiction over certain 
ate June 24. ; |property to the Director of Public Build- 

H. R. 9408, Amending the act for the|ings and Grounds. Passed Senate June 2. 
general expenses of the District of Colum- | Passed House June 24, 


im, Smaned Gewe Wee 2. | Title 43—Public Lands 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi. | Ss. 4657. To amend sections 17 and 


gable Waters |of the general leasing act of Feb. 25, 1920 


: - (41 Stat. 437) as . Report t 
The following bridge bill has passed the See ee ‘04 as amended ported to 
House: S. 4577 ‘ “ry 


H.R ort, S. 4149. To add certain lands to the Ash- 


11781. Omnibus tan Basi eee ; . 
: : | y National Forest State of Wryo- 
bors authorization bill. Passed House Apr. a” Sel ae yet a. he 


25, Passed Senate, amended, June 20. Sent S. 317. To authorize the Secretary of 


to conference June 24, the Interior to grant certain oil and gas 
on eee bill prospecting permits and leases. Passed 
§ : « R. 9989. , Senate May 8. Passed House June 24. 
The following bridge bills have been re- H. R. 8534. To transfer jurisdiction over 
ported to the Senate: S. 4671, 4687, 4690. | Sullys Hill National Park from the Depart- 
The following bridge bills have been re-| ment of the Interior to the Department of 
ported to the Senate: H. R. 4671, 4687,; acriculture, to be maintained as the Sullys 


4690. . ede ~ 
: ; ; Hill G serve. 
The following bridge bills have passed gg crys ell are Preserve. Reported 


the House: S, 3873, 4577, 4517, 3422; H. R. | ree a rae 
12554, 12617, 12614, 12233 (Title 44—Pusblic Printing and 


The following bridge 1 Documents 


bill 
ported to the House: H. R. 

The following bridge bill _ H. J, Res, 323. To authorize the print- 
Senate: H. R. 9628. me with Eueettane aad Madiag in eloth 
Title 34 Navy tM ” 000 copies © the special rt ort on 

’ | liseases of cattle, Passed House 

8. J. Res. 140. To provide for the erec- June 24, 

H. J. Res. 824. To authorize the printing 


tion-of a memorial tablet to the United | 
States Naval Academy to commemorate the | with illustrations and binding in cloth of 
62,000 copies of the special report on the 


officers and men lost in the United States 
submarine S4, Passed Senate Apr. 7, Passed | diseases of the horse, Passed House 
| June 24, 


House June 24, | 
Title 35—Patents Title 48—Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions 


H. R. 12549, Vestal bill to revise copy- 

right laws and permit the United States | mi ; 

to enter the International Copyright Union,| H- R. 10657. To amend section 26 of the 

Reported to House June 24, j act — a act to provide a govern- 
. . a ae ment t errit aii,” a 

Title 36 — Patriotic Societies ar te serestesy of Revel, ap@reved 


| Apr. 30, 1900, as amended, Passed House 
and Observations 


| ame 9. Passed Senate June 24. 

me, 2108. SS tion 60 

S. 4515. To commemorate the Battle of © amend sect! of the 
Helena, Ark. Passed Senate June 24, 


}act entitled “An act to provide a govern- 
ns . |ment for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
.H. R. 10209, Authorizing an appropria- | proved Apr. 30, 1930. Passed House June 
tion for erection of a tablet at Jasper , 
Spring, Chatham County, Ga., to mark spot | 


*,. Passed Senate June 24, 

- R, 5708, Fo s necessary 
where Sgt. William Jasper, a Revolutionary : > eames secensary for 
hero, fell. Passed House May 5, Passed | 


the proper maintenance of the flood control 
i ; works at Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska. 
mane. Tune * . ie ai unreal | Passed House June 
. R. . For the award o airmail | rgve ° 
i Vitle 49—Transportation 


24, 
fliers medal of honor. Passed House 
June 24. H. R, 12014. To permit payments for the 
operation of motor cycles and automobiles 
;used for necessary travel on official busi- 
}ness on a mileage basis in lieu of actual 
operating expenses. . Passed House June 24, 
S. 3845. To regulate the salaries of cer- 
| tain persons employed under the locomotive 
; boiler inspection act. Passed Senate Apr. 
17. Passed House June 24, 
S. J. Res, 161. To suspend the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve railroad consolidations. Passed Sen- 


27 


rivers and har- 


has passed the 


has, been re- 
13035, | 
has passed the 





and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 10381, To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, Passed 
House April 24. Passed Senate June 23. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


S. 4243. To provide for the closing 


of | 


certain streets and alleys in the Reno sec-' ate May 21, Reported to the House June 24, 


made that ergot shall not contain more} 


| would like at this point to illustrate the) 


|nation contains a very material percen- | 
age of perhaps barley seeds and other| 


I stated! 


water | 


By Federal Agency Defended | 


| Transcript of Testimony by Walter G. Campbell Before 
Senate Committee Presents Statements Supporting 
Activities of Agricultural Department 


|justments made in the sale and pur- 
chase of the grain. 

Senator Copeland. When you find it 
to be free from sliminess and bad odor 
but containing this extrameous matter, 
|What is your action then? Is the im- 
|porter permitted to winnow it? 
the enforcement of the law the Depart- 
| Way you have suggested. They have per- 
mitted it to be winnowed. They have 
not permitted its release after winnow- 
jing until 
jand found to comply in every respect 
with the U. S. P, * * * 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
‘ii would be well to have aut iisustrition 
jniade to ihe Committee of the rrecess of 
| Wnnowing. Extravagant statements 
\nave been rade to the e:Feet tha’ this 
| process was one which effected a conceal- 
|ment of the inferior condition of the 
drug; that it was a process which of 
\itself constituted an adulteration. As 
|you have brought out, it is merely com- 





Not-| parable to. the removal of dockage, ex-| 


jtraneous material, foreign seeds in grain. 
Take this sample No. 2 which has the 
quantity of extraneous material in that 
you observe and have it cleaned. 

Senator Copeland. The sifting proc- 
ess, as I understand it, takes out all the 
fine material by passing it through thc 
|screen; then the blowing process gets 
rid of the chaff, 
| Charman. Yoa use a 
power, do you 10%? 

Mr. Campbell. Now, Mr. 
that operation will result, as you will 
,notice, in the production of a_ product 
|which is in absolute compliance in every 


Tan y ON 


Chairman, 


| réspect with the terms of the Pharma-! 


copoeia. That apparently is a very ex- 
cellent specimen of crude ergot. 
Chairman. It’s not wormy. 
_Mr. Campbell. Quite right. 
No, 1 would not be accorded the priv- 
ilege of entry under any circumstances. 
This practice is not an innovation with 
this administration and I wish to em- 
phasize this point, and I am quite anxi- 
ous for the Committee to recognize it, 
that that operation which has been done 
as was demonstrated this morning for 
your information is something that has 
been done since 1907, 
| Senator Copeland. Weas __ this done 
|When Dr. Wiley was in charge? 
| Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. And when 
| Dr. Rusby was examiner of drugs at the 
jport of New York, A literal interpreta- 
|tion of the law as that law is interpreted 
by those who have made the 
would require the exportation 
sample of ergot, No. 2, on the grounu 
that at the time of its arrival at the 
port it Was not in compliance with the 
standards of the Pharmacopoeia because 
it contained extraneous matter in excess 
of that permitted by the terms of the 
|Pharmacopoeia. That ergot should have 
been reexported to the port in Europe 
where it originated, should have been 
recleaned as I have indicated this morn- 
ing, and should have been reshipped to 
America where it would have been per- 
mitted entry without any question. 
Senator Copeland, Such a process, in 
the end would not produce an ergot a 
|single fraction not 1 per cent better, 
(Further extracts from the testi- 
| mony of Mr. Campbell will be pub- 
| lished 72 the issue of June 26.) 
| 


charge 
of that 


President Hoover Signs 
Bills Passed by Congress 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on June 24, 
has approved bills recently passed by 
Congress, as follows: 

June 23 

8.8619. An act to reorganize the Federal 
Power Commission, 

8. 4518. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Little 
River in the State of Arkansas at or near 
Morris Ferry. 

S. 4606. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Georgia and the 
counties of Wilkinson, Washington, and 
Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Oconee 
River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga. 

H.R. 593. An act for the relief of Ist Lt. 
John R. Bailey. 

H.R. 1494. An act for the 
0. 8. McCleary, U 

H. R. 7205. An act for the 
Lamirah F. Thomas. 

H. R. 7924. An act for the erection of 
tablets or markers and the commemoration 
of Camp Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, 
Lincoln County, Tenn. 

H, R. 8127. An act for the 
W. Nelson. 

H.R. 11700. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge acros®& the Mahoning 
River at or near Cedar Street, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

H. R. 11786. An act to legalize a bridge 
across the Arkansas River at the town of 
Ozark, Franklin County, Ark. 

H, R. 11934. An act authorizing 
Monongahela Bridge Company, its 
sors and assigns, to construct, 
and operate ai bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at or near the town of Star 
City, W. Va. 

H, R. 11966. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across I.ake Sabine 
at or near Port Arthur, Tex. 

H. R. 11974. An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Beaufort County 
jLumber Company to construct, maintain, 
|and operate ai railroad bridgwe across the 
{Lumber River at or near Fair 
jlumbus County, N, (, 
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. 8. A, retired. 
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relief of J. 
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succes- 
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NAME 


and certifications issued by the licensed | 
inspectors of the Government, the per- | 
jcentage of dockage is subtracted and ad- | 


Mr. Campbell. From the beginning of | 


|ment has dealt with that question in the | 


samples have been examined | 


Sample 


maintain, 


Bluff, Co- ! 


Summer 
Colorade, 
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New Books Received ® 


—by — 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daity by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


American library association. Committee on 
library extension. Library service to ne- 
groes. 10 p,, illus. Chicago, Committee 
on library extension, American librar* 

| association, 1929. $0-12192 

Ashton, Harry. Moliere, by H. Ashton... 

| (The republic of letters, edited by Wil- 
liam Rose.) 263 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
& co., 1930, 30-12036 

Rignano, Eugenio. nature of life, by 
Eugenio Rignano (International li- 
brary of psychology, philosophy and scien- 
tific method.) 168 p. N. Y., Harcou:~. 
Brace and co., 1930. 30-11969 

Russell, George Herbert, ed. Intercession 
services for congregational use in pub- 
lic worship, approved and recommended 
by the Seminar on worship of the Con- 
gregational commission on_ evangelism 
and devotional life. 62 p. Boston, Chi- 
cago, The Pilgrim press, 1930. 30-12162 

Shammo, Augustus. soliloquy. 
and _ other poems. Boston. 
Vinal, 1930 30-11 

Smith, Ralph Fisher. Elementary 
theory, by Ralph Fisher Smith... 
music students library.) 134 p., 
Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 1930, 

30-12155 

Stone’s first year al- 

. and 


The 


Finstein’s 
100 p. 


music 
(The 
illus 


Stone, John Charles. 
gebra, manual for teachers, by. . 
Virgil S. Mallory . 343 p. Chicago, 
B. H. Sanborn & co., 1930. 30-11956 

Stowell, Jay Samuel. The Utopia of unity. 
123 p. N. Y, Fleming H. Revell co., 
19230. 30-11932 

Song of a southern river, 

58 p. Boston, R. G. 

30-11948 


Sutherlin, Irene. 
and other poems. 
Badger, 1930 

Swenson, Hugo Nathanaet. Intensity rela- 
tionships in the neon’ spectrum, 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)--University of 
Illinois, 1930.) 7 p. Urbana, IIL, 1929. 

30-11963 

Terry, Joseph Edward Harold. Collusion, a 
trifle in three acts (French's atting edi- 
tion. No. 1129.) p., We Ny ¥., S. 
French, 1930. 30-11936 

Thiery, Maurice. Captain Cook, navigator 
and discoverer. 265 p. N. Y., R. M. Me 
Bride & co., 1950, 30-121465 

Tiet jens, Mrs. Eunice (Hammond). The jaw- 
breaker's alphabet, by and Janet 
Tietjens, illustrated by Hermann Post. 
111 p., illus. N. Y.. A. & C. Boni, 1930, 

30-11957 

Detours to Parnassus. 

G. Badger, 1930. 

30-11946 

Unstead, John Frederick. A teacher's man- 
ual accompanying Philips’ comparative 
wall atlas maps, by . . ., E. G. R. Taylor 
and George Philip, arranged by L. Philip 
Denoyer. 173 p. Chicago, Ill, Denoyer- 
Geppert co., 1930. 30-12168 

Van Druten, John. Young Woodley, a play 
im three acts (French’s acting edition. 
No. 1611.) 63 p..N. Y., S. French, 1930. 

30-11935 

Voit & Geiger, inc, Chicago. Rare violins. 

24 p., illus. Chicago, Voit & Geiger, 1930, 
30-12157 

Waters, Walter Nathan, comp. St. Michael's 
monastery hymnal; a collection of hymns 
for use in St. Michael’s Passionist mon- 
astery church, West Hoboken, N. J. 74 p. 
N. Y., 1930. 30-12154 
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Tinsley, Margaret. 
39 p. Boston, R. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Sleeve Couplings for Ship Propeller Shafts, 
Solid and Split Types. American Marine 
Standards Committee, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin, July, 1930—Volume 6, Number 
7. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. . 

(25-26672 ) 

Extension and Causes of Failure 
Among Philadelphia Grocers—T. I. B, 
No. 700. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, United States Department 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-2664 

Knitted-Outerwear Machinery in Philadel- 
phia. A Study of the Equipment in 
Thirty-two Factories Producing Sweaters, 
Rathing Suits, Golf Hose, Etce.—Domestie 
Commerce Series No, Bureau of For 

feign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents 3830-26689 


State Books and 
Publications 


these publications 
writing to the de- 


Credit 


35. 


Information regarding 
may be obtained by 
partments in the State given below. 
Texas—The Motor Carrier Law and Rules 
and Regulations Adopted by the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Texas, Aus- 
tin, 1929. ; 
Virginia—The Workmen's Compensation 
Law of Virginia with Annotations, Court 
Decisions Construing the Act and For- 
mal Rules of the Industrial Commission, 
Industrial Commission of Virginia, Rich- 

mond, 1930. 

Pennsylvania—Produciive Industries, Pub- 
lie Utilities and Miscellaneous Statistics 
of the State of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, 1928. 

Pennsylvania—Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, i928 

Virginia—“he Industrial Survey of Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, Engineering Exten- 
sion Division, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Richmond, 1930. 

Oklahoma—The Proceedings of the Senate 
of the Twelfth Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, Sitting as a Court of Inv 
peachment—Vol. I. Oklahoma City, 1929, 

Oklahoma—The Proceedings of the Senate 
of the Twelfth Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, Sitting as a Court of Img 
peachment—Vol. 2. Oklahoma City, 19° 

Oklahoma The Journal of the Senate for 
the Regular Session of the Tewlfth Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City, 1929. 
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Here's a perfect vacation trip: 


MAOUNTAIN 


NAT'L PARK CIRCLE TOUR 


Big Thompson Canyons—Estes 


Park-Fall River Pass-Grand Lake—Colo- 


Berthoud Pass-Idaho Springs 


Mining and Mineral Water Region- Denver 
Mountain Parks System. $25.50 up. 

THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, Dept. 51-B 

| 514 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colorado 

Send me Colorado vacation information. 
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Accessory Tax 
Applied to Set of 
Automobile Tools 


Selection and Advertising of | 
Specially Devised ‘Kit’ Is 





‘Closing Agreement Bars Return ([llinois Rules 
Of Taxes Improperly Assessed 





The court had no jurisdiction to enter- | 





Held to Justify Excise) 


| i ; ~ 
Levy | held in this case. 





A special tool kit sold by the taxpay- 
ing company was subject to the automo- 


nue act of 1918, the Court of Claims heid 
in this case. 
tain units, such as hammers, wrenches 
and screw drivers, and was made up 
from the company’s large stock of mer- 
chandise, the opinion explained. The kit 
was specially designed for use on auto- 
mobiles and that rendered it subject to 
tax, the court ruled. The fact that the 
tools in question could be used for other 
purposes, and that similar tools had been 
manufactured prior to the advent of the 
automoboile was immaterial, it was held. 


THE FAIRMOUNT TOOL AND ForGING COM- 
PANY V. UNITED States. Court of 
Claims of the United States, No. J-106. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

June 16, follows in full text: 
Bootu, Chief Justice, delivered 

opinion of the court: 

Section 900 of the revenue act of 1918, 

40 Stat. 1057, 1122, provides as follows: 
That there shall be levied, assessed, col- 

lected, and paid upon the following articles 

sold or leased by the manufacturer, pro- 


the 


ducer, or importer a tax equivalent to the | 


Yollowing percentages of the price for which 
so sold or leased 

(1) Automobile trucks and automobile 
wagons (including tires, inner tubes, parts 
and accessories therefor sold on or in con- 
nection therewith or with the sale thereof) 
3 per centum. 

(2) Other automobiles and motor cycles 
(including tires, inner tubes, parts and ac- 
cessories therefor, sold on or in connection 
therewith or with the sale thereofs, except 
tractors, 5 per centum. 

(3) Tires, inner tubes, parts, or accesso- 
ries for any of the articles enumerated in 
subdivision (1) or (2), sold to any person 
other than a manufacturer or producer of 
any of the articles enumerated in subdivi- 
sion (1) or (2), 5 per centum. 

The revenue acts of 1921, 42 Stat. 227, 
291, and 1924, 43 Stat. 253, 322, in so far 
as the issue involved in this case is con- 
cerned, in no wise change the law. 

The plaintiff, an Ohio corporation, 
manufactures and sells to jobbers and 
dealers a great variety of standard me- 
chanics’ and machinists’ tools. The seg- 
regated units which occasion this litiga- 
tion are accurately described in Finding 
III. As atypical illustration “Kit 10-F” 
will suffice. This aggregation is set forth 
in plaintiff’s catalogue as “designed par- 
ticularly for use on Ford and Willys 
Overland cars,” and fs made up of 10 in- 
dividual tools embracing a hammer, 
pliers, six wrenches, and two screw 
drivers, encased separately in a canvas 
roll designed for compactf®ss and con- 
venience and packed for the dealers in 
an individual carton, with a list price of 
$5 printed thereon. Kits of more exten- 
sive make-up and costing more are also 
advertised and commented on as_ pos- 
sessing superior advantages. 


Excise Tax Levied 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
assessed and collected a manufacturers’ 
excise tax upon the foregoing “kits,” 
justifying the collection under the above 
revenue laws. The plaintiff filed a claim 
for refund, which was denied, and hence 
this suit to recover the amount claimed. 

The plaintiff seeks to escape taxation, 
upon a contention that the regulations of 
‘he Commissioner with respect to auto- 
Bile accessories are too comprehensive 
and, therefore, illegal in including such 
general purpose a¥Yticles, which when sold 
separately are concededly nontaxable, 
but become so when segregated in units 
and advertised for use on an automobile. 

The regulations challenged go much 
into detail and read, so far as pertinent 
here, as follows: 

—_,. 4 .=.* Any article which has 
reached q state of manufacture wherein it 
is in itself a component part or accessory, 
and is of such a nature that it may be used 
or attached by an ordinary repair man or 
individual user as distinguished from a 
manufacturer or producer, is subject to tax 
as a “part” or “accessory.” * * * 

Art. 15. * * * any article designed 
manufactured for the special purpose 
being used as or to replace a component 
part of any such vehicle and which by rea- 
son of some peculiar characteristic not 
such a commercial commodity as would 
ordinarily be sold for general use and which 
is primarily adapted only for use as com- 
ponent part of such vehicle. * * * 

Articles, however, which ordinarily would 
be classed as commercial commodities be- 
come parts when, because of their design or 
construction, they are primarily adapted for 
use as component parts of such vehicles. 

Component parts of articles taxable under 
this definition are taxable when sold sepa- 
rately, if they have reached such stage of 


* 


or 


ot 


manufacture that they are primarily 
adapted for use as such a component 
nase, * * * 

Art. 16. * * * any article designed to he 


attached to or used in connection with such 
vehicle to add to its utility or ornamenta- 
tion and which is primarily adapted for use 
in connection with such vehicle, whether 
or not essential to its operation. * * * 

Articles which have a general commercial 
use and which are not especially designed 
and peculiarly adapted for use in connec- 
tion with automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, other automobiles, or motor cycles 
re not subject to tax as “parts” or “acces- 
Bovies.” * * * 

Parts .or accessories for automobile 
trucks, automobile wagons, other automo- 
biles, or motor cycles primarily adapted for 
ae on or in connection therewith when sold 
»: any other purpose are not taxable, pro- 
vided the purchaser files with his order a 
statement that such parts or accessories are 
to be used on or in connection with another 
article of commerce not enumerated or in- 
cluded in subdivision (1), (2), or (3) of sec- 
tion 900. For example, a self-starter pri- 
marily adapted for use on an automobile, if 
sold to a manufacturer of motor boats, such 
manufacturer stating in his order that it is 
to be used in the manufacture of a motor 
boat and not upon an automobile, is not 
taxable. 

Tax Held to Apply 

The machinery of an automobile neces- 
sitates the employment of a variety of 
accessories. Article 16, quoted above, 
expresses the general conception of the 
Commissioner in dealing with the class 
of articles. Tools of general utility, i. 
e., capable of use for a variety of pur- 
poses, may not escape classification as an 
automobile accessory upon this single 
fact. This, we think, is apparent. Ordi- 
nary monkey wrenches, pliers, hammers, 


etc., may serve a variety of useful pur-!| 


poses; but when set aside and singled out 
for an especial purpose, the very neces- 
sity of so doing emphasizes the correct- 
ness of classifying them as accessories 
to the purpose. 

The plaintiff, in order to appeal to a 
special demand, an essential demand, 
segregates from his large stock of mer- 
chandise the particular units which serve 
the customers’ especial necessities, and 


Ein to the public the merits of his of-| 


eRing by assuring him in public adver- 


@ tisements that the “kits” meet all the 


The kit consisted of cer-! 


tain the taxpayer’s suit for recovery of 
the taxes in question, the Court of Claims 
In February, 1928, the 
|taxpayer, which’ was a life insurance 
/company, and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue entered into a closing 
agreement covering taxes for the year 
| In June, 1928, the Suprme Court 
of the United States held that a life in- 
surance company, in computing its in- 
|come tax, was entitled to deduct from 
gross income the full 4 per cent of the 
|mean of its reserve fund required to be 
held by law without diminution by the 
| amount of interest received from tax- 
fexempt securities. Under this decision 
|the taxpayer was entitled to deductions 
| * . . 

}exceeding its income for the year 1924, 
|the court explained, holding, however, 
jthat the closing agreement precluded a 
| recovery of taxes paid for that year. The 
only way in which the taxpayer can se- 
}cure relief is by congressional action, the 
| opinion pointed out. 


BANKERS RESERVE LIFE Co. Vv. UNITED 
STATES. COURT OF CLAIMS OF THE 
Unitep STATES. No. K-408. 


CHARLES KERR (JAMES H, ADAMS, JOHN 

J. Esco, A. K. SHIPE and ESCH, KERR, 
| WooLEy, NEWTON & SHIPE with him 
on the brief) for the taxpayer; Ep- 
warp H. Horton, LISLE A. SMITH and 
CHARLES P. Sisson, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, (CHARLES F. KINCHELOE 
with them on the brief) for the Gov- 
ernment, 


The opinion of the court, 
June 16, follows in full text: 


LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

This suit was instituted to recover 
$27,727.71, the entire amount of income 
tax assessed, collected, and paid for the 
year 1924 under the provisions of sec- 
tions 242 to 245, inclusive, of the revenue 
act of 1924. 

Plaintiff is a life insurance company 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Nebraska, with office and place of busi- 
ness at Omaha. 

It was assessed and paid income tax 
for the calendar year 1924 of $27,727.71, 
of which $1,200.40 represented additional 
tax and interest thereon of $174.36. The 
additional tax and interest were paid 
Jan. 17, 1928. 

The aforementioned tax was deter- 
mined, assessed, and collected for 1924 
under section 245(a) (2) of the revenue 
act of 1924 and in caccordance with the 
provisions of Treasury Regulations 65, 
Art. 681. In so determining and assess- 
ing the tax in question, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue included in 
plaintiff's gross income for 1924 the 
amount of the tax-exempt interest of 
$449,315.36 received by it in that year 
and diminished the 4 per cent of the 
mean of plaintiff’s reserve fund of $496,- 


delivered 





738.05, by the amount of taxable interest | 


received by it. The Commissioner's com- 
putation of the tax liability for 1924 is 
set forth in detail in Exhibit A attached 
to the petition, which need not be set 
forth here, but, by reference, is made a 
part of this finding. 


Settlement of Tax 
For 1924 Executed 


Subsequent to the determination, as- 
sessment and payment of the tax and in- 
terest in question, plaintiff and the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on Feb. 25, 1928, 
executed an agreement to the final deter- 
mination and assessment of its tax for 


Settlement Between Taxpayer and Commissioner Said to 
Prevent Court From Taking Jurisdiction; Congres- 
sional Action Only Source of Relief 





to any and all claims filed 
therewith; 

Now, this agreement witnesseth, that said 
taxpayer and said Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, hereby mutually agree that 
such determination and assessment shall be 
final and conclusvie. 


In witness whereof the above parties have 


subscribed their names to these presents in | 


duplicate. 


At the time the foreging agreement 
was executed, plaintiff did not know that 
the National Life Insurance Company 
had begun an action on July 15, 1925, 
contesting the validity of section 245(a) 
(2) of the revenue act of 1921, nor did it 
know at the time of the execution of the 
agreement that said action was pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The petition in this case was filed Sept. 
8, 1929. 


Agreement Is Conceded 


Only Bar to Recovery 


June 4, 1928, the Supreme Court of 
the United States in National Life In- 
surance Company v. United States, 277 
U. S. 508, held that under section 245(a) 
(2) of the revenue act of 1921, a life in- 
surance company was entitled to deduct 
from its gross income the full 4 per cent 
of the mean of its reserve fund required 
to be held by law without diminution by 
the amount of interest received by it 
from tax-exempt securities. Thereafter, 
on June 12, 1928, plaintiff filed a claim 


for refund for the amount of $27,553.35, | 


tax, and $174.36, interest, paid, basing 
its claim on the decision of the Supreme 
Court in National Life Insurance Co., 
supra. This claim for refund was denied 
by the Commisisoner of Internal Reve- 
nue on Aug. 10, 1928, on the ground that 
the tax liability of plaintiff was settled 
by agreement of Mar. 22, 1928, executed 
under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 1106(b) of the revenue 
act of 1926. 


Defendant demurs to the petition upon | 


the ground that the facts set 
therein do not constitute a cause of ac- 
tion against the United States and raises 
the issue whether, under the allegations 
set forth in the petition and under the 
agreement of Mar; 22, 1928, this court 
has jurisdiction to determine this suit 
and to annul, modify, or set aside the 
determination and assessment of plain- 
tiff’s tax for the year 1924 as made by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

It is agreed that if this court is not 
precluded from entertaining this suit by 
the closing agreement of Mar. 22, 1928, 
executed under the provisions of section 
1106(b) of the revenue act of 1926, 
plaintiff is entitled to recover. 

Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court in National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, supra, plaintiff would be entitled 
to a deduction of $496,738.05, being four 
per cent of its mean reserve of $12,418,- 
451.21, which would result in deductions 
of $228,918.53 in excess of its income. 

Plaintiff contends that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in National Life In- 
surance Co., supra, in which it was held 
that section 245(a) (2) of the revenue 


|act of 1921, which is the same as section 


245 of the revenue act of 1924, was un- 
constitutional, nullified section 1106(b) 
of the revenue act of 1926, involving final 
settlement agreements theretofore exe- 
cuted by insurance companies, with re- 
spect to and to the extent that insurance 
companies executing such agreements 
had not been permitted to deduct 4 
per cent of the mean of their reserve 


jfunds from their general income, undi- 


the calendar year 1924 under and in pur-, 


suance of section 1106(b) of the revenue 
act of 1926. This agreement was as 
follows: 


This agreement, made in duplicate under 


and in pursuance of section 1106 (b) of the 
revenue act of 1926, by and between 
Bankers Reserve Life Company, a_ tax 
payer residing at, or having its principal 
office or place of business at 19th and 
Douglas Streets, Omaha, Nebr., and the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Whereas there has been a determina- 
tion and assessment of twenty-seven thou- 
sand, seven hundred twent yen dollars 
and seventy-one cents ($27 1), as the 
amount of tax tax, interest, and penalty 
due the United States of America from said 
taxpayer on account of income for the 
(character year 1924 (pe- 








or 


of tax) calendar 
riod covered); 

Whereas said taxpayer has 
amount of tax or tax, interest 
so determined and assessed, together with 
all accrued interest or penalty demanded 
without assessment; and 

Whereas said taxpayer has accepted any 
abatement, credit, or refund based on such 
determination and assessment, and has ac- 
cepted the adjustment made with respect 


paid the 
and penalty 


a 


especial emergencies that may be rem- 
died by the use of the tools purchased. It 
is only when this is done that the Com- 
missioner taxes the articles. The fact 
that tools of this design, functioning as 
these tools do, were manufactured prior 
to the advent of the automobile, and are 
not now, nor never were, especially de- 
signed for use on an automobile, is not in 
and of itself determinative. See Cole 
Storage Battery Co. v. United States, 
65 C. Cls. 164; Walker Mfg. Co. v. United 
States, 65 C. Cls. 394; Advance Automo- 


bile Accessories Corporation vy, United 
States, 66 C. Cls. 304, 
The issue to be solved is dependent 


upon the facts of each case, and if a 
manufacturer offers to the automobile 
trade an essential accessory, one which 
is universally recognized as an indispen- 
sable accompaniment to meet emergen- 
cies, or maintain the integrity and work- 
ability of the car, he surely falls within 
the classifications set forth in the regu- 
lations of the Commissioner, The indi- 
vidual tools which compose the “kits” 
here involved would be instantly recog- 
nized by a car owner at all familiar with 
its mechanism as both essential and in- 
dispensable when needed for use. It is 
only when so advertised and segregatd 
from the general lot that the taxing acts 
are invoked by the Commissioner. Manu- 
facturers have a definite and express 


way of avoiding the tax when sold for, 






other and different purposes. See 
Magone v. Wiederer, 159 U. S. 555. See 
also Universal Battery Co. v. United 


States, decided by the Supreme Court 
May 26,1930. (V U.S. Daily 990.) 

The plaintiff alleges in its petition the 
right to recover $1,688.72, with interest. 
The statute of limitations precludes a 
recovery of any sum in excess of $964.56 
with interest. The findings disclose the 
situation with respect to this fact, and 
the plaintiff has not challenged the cor- 
rectness of the same. 

The petition will be dismissed. 
so ordered, 

WILLIAMS. Judge; LITTLETON, Judge; 
and GREEN, Judge, concur. 

This case was tried before-the appoint- 
ment of WHALEY, Judge. He, therefore, 
took no part in its decision. 


It is 


minished by the income from their tax- 
exempt securities. 


Court Is Said to Be 
Without Jurisdiction 


In support of this contention plaintiff 
argues that Congress ..lone can authorize 
the assessment and collection of a tax; 
that this power cannot be exercised ex- 
cept within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion and, therefore, any act of Congress 
which transcends the limitations of the 
Constitution is void ab initio. 

It is further argued that since section 
245(a)(2) was unconstitutional, there 
was no law in existence which authorized 
the assessment of the tax against plain- 
tiff, and, since there was no law under 
which the tax could be imposed, the 
money paid by it was not in legal con- 
templation a tax, the agreement signed 
by plaintiff and the Commissioner, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was never binding in so far as it 
related to payments made as a tax com- 
puted under section 245(a)(2). 

The question is whether, in view of the 
provisions of section 1106(b) of the rev- 
enue act of 1926, this court has jurisdic- 
tion to entertain this suit. This section 
provides that if after a determination 
and assessment in any case the taxpayer 
has paid in whole any tax, based on such 
determination and assessment, and an 
agreement is made in writing, between 
the taxpayer and the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that such determination and 
assessment shall be final and conclusive, 
then (except upon a showing of fraud, 
malfeasance, or misrepresentation of 


fact materially affecting the determina- | 


tion and assessment thus made) the case 
shall not be reopened or the determina- 
tion and assessment modified by any offi- 
cer, employe, or agent of the United 
States, and no suit, action, or proceeding 
to annul, modify, or set aside such de- 
termination or assessment shall be en- 
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Promulgated June 24 


A. H. Britain, Mrs. A. H. 
Docket Nos. 277 O77 04. 
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The transaction involved herein 


On Levies for | 
| held, to be a bona fide sale which 


| Stock Changes) tics mst. 


| James L. Robertson. Docket No. 34709. 


1. The existence of a partnership 
may be recognized in a variety of 
conduct and circumstances, and the 
questions whether one exists, and, 
if so, the persons who compose it 
With consequent rights and liabil- 
ities, cannot be decidéd solely with 
regard to the understanding of the 
alleged partners, their opinions or 
their conclusions. 


2. Where the existence of an al- 
leged partnership comes into ques- 
tion long after the alleged event, 
collaterally, not to resolve disputes 
among the alleged partners inter 
sese or with those who have directly 
dealt with the firm, but incidentally 
to determine the tax liability of one 
of its members, who seeks to avoid 
the tax, his oral statements of his 
intention and understanding must be 
substantiated by evidence of facts 
and circumstances reasonably signi- 
fying that a partnership genuinely 
exists, especially when the alleged 
partners are members of the same 
family. 

3. In such a proceeding, where the 
evidence is otherwise insufficient to 
establish that the daughters of a 


Britain. 


| 
| 





‘Supreme Court Holds Con-) 
cern Changing Par for No! 
Par Stock Is Not Required | 
To Pay Added Fee 


State of Illinois: | 
Springfield, June 24. 

A corporation changing par for no 
{par stock is not required to pay an ad- 
ditional initial fee and franchise tax 
unless additional consideration is received 
for the no par stock, the Illinois Supreme 
|Court held June 20 in a case entitled 
tInterstate Iron & Steel Co. v. Stratton. | 
In addition to certain preferred stock, | 
the company had 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $100 each. 
The articles were amended to change 
these 40,000 common. shares to 200,000 
no par shares, but none of the surplus 
was capitalized or set™ over to capital 
account, the court explained. No change 
was made in the preferred stock, but the 
common stockholders were to receive five 
of“the no par shares for each par share. 
“As we understand it, the capital stock | 





of appellant was not changed by the} Partner were members of the firm, 
amendment of its articles of incorpo- | casual statements of the partner 
ration in 1929, and the initial fee and| that they were, made to third per- 


sons without the force of affecting 
legal relations with such persons, 
cannot be regarded as admissions on 
the hypothesis that the property of 
the daughters thereby became liable 
for partnership debts. 


4. Such statements are self-serv- 
ing, and neither they nor statements 
made under circumstances which do 
not give them serious significance 
as a holding out of the daughters as 
partners for business purposes, can 
be recognized as establishing a part- 
nership, or, semble, as sufficient, in 
a proper case, to estop a denial of 
its existence, 

5. Assuming the existence of a 
debt in this case owing to petitioner, 
a showing that the debtor immedi- 
ately after its creation went to an- 
other city to engage in business and 
that within a few months the tax- 
payer wrote him and, receivine no 
answer, let it drop, is insufficient to 
establish that the debt was ascer- 
tained to be worthless. 

6. Evidence that a debtor, after 
paying a small part of a personal 
loan, substantial in amount, moved 
to another city, and that the tax- 
payer placed the claim with attor- 
neys in the taxable year and was 
advised that they were unable to 
collect it. will not support a deduc- 
tion in the absence of evidence of 
the nature and extent of the efforts 
of the attorneys to collect or of the 
debtor’s financial condition in the 
taxable year justifying the charging 


franchise tax required by the secretary 
of state must be measured by the amount 
of the consideration received by the cor- 
poration for such stock,” the court said. 
“By the amendment the old par value | 
common stock was to be surrendered, one | 
share for five shares of the new no par | 
jvalue common stock. This neither in- | 
creased or decreased the amount of capi- 
tal stock and we do not understand the | 
corporation received or was to receive | 
anything of value in the exchange of | 
par value stock for no par value stock.” 








Judge Hughett Appointed to 
Kentucky Tax Commission | 


Frankfort, June 24, 


Judge J. L:! Hughett became a member | 
of the State tax commission June 19 by 
appointment of Governor Flem D. Samp- | 
son. He succeeds H. R. Dysard. 
————————————— VW, 


of the United 


| State of Kentucky: | 


tertained 
States. 
We think it is plain, in view of the 
agreement entered into between the 
plaintiff and the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that under this section this court is 
without jurisdiction to entertain this 
suit. The suit is brought for the express 
purpose of setting aside the determina- 
tion and assessment by the Commissioner 
and to recover the amount paid as tax 
and interest for the calendar year 1924, off of the debt a little more than a 
This is prohibited by the positive provi- year after it was incurred. 
sions of section 1106(b) and this court 7. A partner’s oral estimate of the 
has no authority to ignore the provisions amount expended by him for theater 
of that section. tickets cannot be accepted as proof 
Congress of the amount paid as luxury taxes, 


by any court 


has authority to prescribe 


the conditions upon which the United particularly where the partnership 
States may be sued. It has done so in| income was reduced by a weekly al- 
language that is too clear to admit of | lowance for entertainment expenses, 
doubt and under the well-established which must be deemed to include 


luxury taxes incident to the enter- 
tainment. 

8. Oral estimates by a taxpayer 
of the amount of automobile taxes 
paid are insufficient to overcome the 


principle that one who institutes a suit | 
against the United States must bring 
the case within the authority of some | 
act of Congress, or the court can not ex- | 
ercise jurisdiction over it, plaintiff is pre- 


cluded from maintaining this action. | Commissioner's disallowance. 7 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. Eaton, de- | 9. Rental paid for a safety de- 
cided by the court for the District of | posit box which was used in part 
Connecticut on Apr. 9,°1930. There is for personal articles is not deduct- 
no showing of fraud, malfeasance, or| ible. 


10. Unexplained bank deposits of 
the petitioner are held not to con- 
stitute income upon evidence that 
petitioner’s only seurce of income 
was his share of partnership earn- 


misrepresentation of fact materially af- 
fecting the determination or assessment | 
made in this case and the plaintiff is in 
no different situation than i. would be if 
the suit were barred by the statute of 


limitation. In such a case the illegality a ~ that oe ee oe yo 
of the assessment and collection would cluded loans and repayments o 
loans almost all of which items he 


be of no assistance to plaintiff. 

The purpose of the statute in provid- 
ing for closing agreements was to enable 
the taxpayer and the Government finally 
and completely to settle all controversies 
in respect of the tax liability for a par- 1, Articles 1502 and 1504, Reg. 62, 
ticular year or years and to protect the 65, 69, defining associations and 
taxpayer against a further demand by trusts, except for those organiza- 
the reopening of a case as a result of a tions which fall unmistakably within 
different view of the matter being taken one class or the other, must be in- 
by the Government officers or as the re- terpreted not as an enumeration of 
sult of subsequent court decisions prior} express specifications but rather as 
to the expiration of the statute of limi- an outline of the more general at- 
tations, and to prevent the filing of ad- tributes of the cases commonly dealt 
| ditional claims for refund or the institu- with. 
|tion of suit by the taxpayer for the same | 2 
|reasons. Congress thus expressly au- 
thorized the parties by agreement to 
shorten the period of limitation for the 
determination, assessment, and collection | 
,of a tax and for the filing of claims for 
refund, abatement, credit, and the insti- 
tution of suit for the recovery of the 
amount paid. | rs ¢ 

The decision of the Supreme Court in| regarded as associations. we 
National Life Insurance Company case, 3. A lot and one-story building 
so far as concerns the plaintiff’s right| Were held in trust, with power in the 
to maintain this suit, had no effect upon| trustees, among other things, to con- 
the validity of the provisions of section vert the same into money and dis- 
1106(b) of the revenue act of 1926. The tribute the proceeds among the own- 


was able to identify. 


| Lansdowne Realty Trust, Arthur H. 
Taher, Wendell Taber, Sturgis Coffin, 


Trustees. Docket Nos. 37478, 37479. 


Under. them, holding trusts do- 
ing no business and occupied only in 
passively collecting income and dis- 
tributing it are regarded as trusts; 
while those which are actively en- 
gaged in business, conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the group of holders 
of transferable shares acting with 
the essential powers of directors are 


plaintiff can only*look to Congress for ers of beneficial interests, with 
relief or for authority to maintain a suit| discretion to defer conversion for 
for the recovery of any amount assessed} ot more than 20 years, and full 


power pending final conversion, to 
manage and control the property, 
including the power to sell, mort- 
gage, lease, and improve and de- 
velop, and to collect the rents and 
income and distribute such portion 
as they may determine to be fairly 
distributable net income  semian- 
nually or oftener among the several 
beneficiaries. The trustees individ- 
ually owned a majority of the bene- 
ficial interests. A partnership, of 
which two of the trustees were 
members, acted generally as agent 
for the trustees in collecting rents, 
renting portions of the building, in- 
suring it, and operating a central 
boiler for the tenants, without spe- 
cific contract and without-»compensa- 
tion, and it distributed monthly 
among the beneficiaries one-twelfth 
of the estimated annual income, and, 
at the end of the year, the remain- 
ing balance. The income, expenses, 
and distributions were recorded on 
the books of the partnership. The 
trustees never held a meeting, had 
no bank account, and kept no books 
other than memoranda from the 
partnership records. A few im- 
provements and necessary repairs 
were made; new leases and exten- 
sions of old ones were made and a 
mortgage on the property was ex- 
tended, the necessary instruments 
being signed by some of the trus- 
tees. The trustees never considered 
a sale of the property. The income 
for the taxable years was reported 
in a fiduciary return, Held: 

(1) That the trust was not merely 
passively holding property and col-, 
lecting the income, but was engaged 
in maintaining and renting a build- 
ing which it owned, and was there- 
fore taxable as a corporation under 


and paid as a tax for the calendar year 
11924. 

The demurrer is sustained and the pe- 
tition is dismissed. It is so ordered. | 
WILLIAMS, Judge; GREEN, Judge; and | 

BootH, Chief Justice, concur. 

This case was tried before the | 
pointment of WHALEY, Judge. He there- 
\fore took no part in its decision. 


losing agreement pursuant to section 





25, 


vv, 


S. Daily 1325, June 1930, 


—Fairmount Tool and Forging Co. v. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
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the applicable regulations and rul- 
ings of the Commissioner. Hecht v. 
Malley, 265 U. S. 144; section 
704(a), Revenue Act of 1928. 

(2) The fact that the building 
was maintained and rented through 
agents who took the burden of the 
activities makes it none the less the | 
conduct of the group through their | 
trustees, especially since the agents | 
were themselves the principal trus- | 
tees and beneficiaries. | 

(3) Neither can the trustees be 
said to have been merely collecting 
rents during an interim before final 
| disposition, since the agents were 

actively seeking tenants and making 

and renewing leases, and a sale of 
the property was never considered. 
(4) The facts that the trust in- 

| strument provided for little or no 
| control by the beneficiaries and no 
| meetings of trustees or beneficiaries 

were held are unimportant, since a 

majority of the beneficial holders 

were themselves trustees and thus 
in control, and formal meetings were 
unnecessary, 


W. P. Ferguson. Docket No. 34975. 


1. Amounts paid to the grantor of 
an oil and gas lease as royalties and 
| as bonuses, held, taxable as income 
at the ordinary rates and not as 
capital gain. 
2. Royalties and bonuses received 
| by a resident of Texas from oil and 
gas leases covering his separately 
owned land located in Texas, held, 
to be his separate income. 


3. Petitioner’s earned income credit 
| for 1924 and 1925, determined. 


Regulations Drawn 


For New Food Law 








| 
| 

|\Car-lot Dealers in Perishable, 
| Agricultural Products 
| Must Obtain License 

| 

| 





[Continued from Page 1:3 
| section ‘dealing with unfair conduct, | 
covers fraudulent charges; unjustified re- 
jection or failure to deliver; discarding, | 
dumping or destroying without reason- 
| able cause; fraudulently making false or 
| misleading statements concerning condi-. 
| tion, quality, quantity, disposition, or 
market conditions; failure correctly to 
account; misrepresentation as to State 
of origin; removing or altering tags if 
such tags represent Federal or Federal- 
| State inspection. 
| Anyone who suffers from any such 
violation of the act may file a complaint? 
with the Secretary of Agriculture for 
| the purpose of securing equitable repa- 
ration. 

Persons violating the act shall be lia- 
ble for the full amount of damages sus- 
tained, to be enforced by a reparation 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or by suit in court. The Secretary’s 
findings shall be prima facie evidence in 
United States courts. 

The law provides a penalty of $500 
for failure to procure a license by Dec. 
| 10 of this year, and $25 per day for 
each day any person subject to the act 
continues to operate thereafter without 
|a valid license. 

For violation of the act the Secretary 
of Agriculture may publish facts and 
suspend licenses for not to exceed 90 
days, or for flagrant or repeated viola- 
tions he may revoke licenses. Parties 
subject to the act are required to keep 
such records and accounts will dis- 
close transactions and ownership of busi- 
ness. For failure to keep records the 
Secretary may publish facts or may sus- | 
pend licenses for 90 days. 


as 


| The Secretary is empowered to inspect 
records, accounts, and memoranda, in 
connection with the determination of 
complaints. The law authorizes the Scc- 


| retary to conduct an inspection and cer- 


tification service, covering perishable ag- 
ricultural commodities, similar to that 
now being conducted under the agricul- 
tural appropriation act. 





Tax on Chain Stores 
Is Said to Be Invalid 





Grocery Chain Criticizes New 
Law in South Carolina 





State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, June 24. 


The validity of the South Carolina 
chain store tax law is involved in an 
injunction proceeding instituted by 


Southern Grocery Stores, Ine., in the 
Federal District Court for the Eastern 
District of South Carolina. Hearing on 
the question of a temporary restraining 
order prohibiting collection of the tax 
has been set by Judge J. Lyles Glenn 
for June 25. 

Under the law which was enacted at 
the recent session of the South Carolina 
Legislature, chAin stores are subject to a 
tax of $5 for, each store up to 30, and | 
$150 for the thirtieth store and each one 
in excess of that number. 

A 1929 statute imposing a tax on chain | 
stores was held invalid by the Court of | 
Common Pleas, Richland County, South} 
Carolina, on Feb. 27, 1929, in a case in 
which the Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., | 
was also a party. 

The present law violates both the Fed 
eral and State Constitutions, the com- 
pany contends. 


{greater injury to the defendants. 


| ant 
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Move to Limit 
Power of Federal 
Courts Favored 


Minority Report of Senate 
Group Advocates Restrict- 
ing Authority on Labor 
Injunctions 


9 








[Continued from Page 6.] 
not a rule of substantive law, is estab- 
lished. ‘The general power of every leg- 
islature to prescribe the evidence which 
shall be received and the effect of that 
evidence in the courts of its own govern- 
ment,’ has been repeatedly upheld by the 


; Supreme Court. 


“The bill, in section 7, provides for the 
procedure which shall be followed in case 
application is made for a temporary re- 
straining order or for a temporary or 
permanent injunction. It provides that 
no temporary or permanent injunction 
shall be issued except after hearing the 
testimony of witnesses, under oath, in 
open court, The court is also required, 
before it issues a temporary or perma- 
nent injunction, to permit the defendants 
t» offer testimony in oppositior to such 
injunction; and, before the court is 


| authorized to issue the temporary or per- 


manent injunction, it must find that un- 
lawful acts have been threatened or com- 
mitted and will be executed or continued 
unless restrained; that substantial and 
irreparable injury to complainant's prop- 
erty will follow, and that as to each item 
of relief granted greater injury will be 
inflicted upon complainant by the denial 
of relief than will be inflicted upon de- 
fendants by the granting of relief. 

“This procedure balances the effect of 
an order upon both parties, and while an 
injunction might be granted against cer- 
tain unlawful acts the injury to com- 
plainant from such acts can not be made 
the basis of -enjoining other acts from 
which complainant will suffer but little, 
but the prohibition of which may cause 
This 
is only statutory sanction of the best and 
long established practice in equity. 

“It is likewise provided, in section 7, 
that in additien to the ordinary require- 
ments applying to all applications for in- 
junction, the court must find: “That the 
public officers charged with the duty to 
protect complainant’s property have 
failed or are unable to furnish adequate 
protection.’ 

“This is an entirely new provision, but 
it is believed to be a just one, 


Temporary Restraining Order 

“Provision is also made in the bill for 
the issuance of a temporary restraining 
order without notice. This can be done 
only if the complainant shall allege that 
such temporary restraining order is nec- 
essary and that if time is taken to give 
notice a substantial and irreparable in- 
jury to complainant's property will be 
unavoidable. 

“Before issuing such temporary re- 
straining order, however, the court must 
take testimony under oath, and such tes- 
timony must be sufficient, if sustained, to 
justify the court in issuing a temporary 
injunction, upon a hearing after notice. 
The bill provides that such temporary re- 
straining order so issued without notice 
shall not be effective for a longer time 
than five days. 

“It is provided in section 8 that no re- 
straining order or injunctive relief shall 
be granted to any complainant who has 
not complied with any obligation imposed 
by law in regard to the settlement of 
any labor dispute. Neither shall such 
order issue unless the complainant has 
made every reasonable effort to settle 
such dispute, either by aid of negotia- 
tion, or with the aid of any available gov- 
ernmental machinery of mediation. 

Further Provisions 

“The bill also provides for a speedy 
appeal by any party to the case who may 
be dissatisfied with the action of the 
court, either in allowing or denying the 
injunction; and when a case is appealed 
to the circuit court of appeals, it becomes 
the duty of that court to consider the 
case with the greatest possible expedi- 
tion and to give such cases precedence 
over all other matters except older mat- 
ters of the same character. 

“Section 11 of the bill provides that 
where a person is charged with indirect 
criminal contempt for violation of a re- 
straining order or injunction, the defend- 
shall have the right to demand a 
speedy and public trial by jury. 

“Section 12 provides that the defend- 
ant in any proceeding for contempt of 
court is authorized to file with the court 
a demand for the retirement of the judge 
sitting in the proceeding if the alleged 
contempt arose from an attack upon the 
character or the conduct of the judge 
and if the attack occurred otherwise than 
in open court. 

Various Terms Defined 

“Secstion 13 of the bill defines various 
terms used in the act, and it is not be- 
lieved that any criticism has been or will 
be made to these definitions. 

“The main purpose of these defintions 
is to provide for limiting the injunctive 
powers of the Federal courts only in the 


| special type of cases, commonly called 


labor disputes, in which these powers 
have been notoriously extended beyond 
the mere exercise of civil authority and 
wherein the courts have been converted 
into policing agencies devoted in the 
guise of preserving peace, to the purpose 
of aiding employers to coerce employes 
into accepting terms and conditions of 
employment desired by employers.” 
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Railroads 


Reopening Asked 


_ Of Rail Hearings 
* On Paeifie Fruit 


respon¢ 


‘Growers and Shippers of De- 
ciduous Fruits Seek Re- 
consideration of Case by 


I. C. C, 


Reopening of the California deciduous 
fruit case for consideration under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce 
act without regard to the Hoch-Smith 

. congressional resolution, was urged by 
the California Growers’ and Shippers 

Protective League June 24 in a motion 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for leave to file an amended com- | 
plaint. 

The amended complaint in Docket No. 
19130 was attached to the motion filed 
with the Commission. ; ad 

On July 20, 1927, the Commission is- | 
sued a report and order requiring the! 
railroads to make certain reductions in| 
freight rates on deciduous fruits from 
California to eastern destinations. The 
earriers took the case to court on ap- 
peal from the Commission's order, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 
decided against the Commission, \ 

Supreme Court’s Opinion 

The high court held that the Commis- 
sion had based its order entirely upon 
the joint resolution of Congress of Jan. 
20, 1925, known as the Hoch-Smith res- 
olution, and had failed to find the rates 
assailed unreasonable under the applic- 
able provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act. It was further held that the 
Commission’s order was based upon an 
erroneous construction of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The motion for leave to file an amended 
complaint declared that the purpose of 
the California deciduous fruit growers 
in filing an amended complaint is to “se- 
cure a determination by the Commission 
of the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the rates assailed in and by the | 
original complaint herein under section | 
1 of the said interstate commerce act 
and, in the event that said rates shail 
be found to be unreasonable, a determi- 
nation of reasonable and lawful rates in 
accordance with the applicable provisions 
of said interstate commerce act and such | 
other provisions of law as may be perti- 
nent in the premises. 

18,000 Growers in League 


The league’s membership includes rep- 
resentatives of approximately 18,000 
growers of deciduous fruits in the State 
of California, and the volume of their 
product amounts substantially to 85 per 
cent of the entire production of deciduous 
tree fruits and 65 per cent of the produc- 
tion of grapes in California, it was de- 
clared in the amended complaint. 

There are two rates now in effect from 
California to eastern destinations—one | 
of $1.73 per 100 pounds to far eastern 
points, and $1.62 to points in middle 
western States. The first rate, accord- | 
ing to the complaint, exceeds by 50.4 | 
per cent the rates which were in effect 
up to 1918, while the second rate ex-| 
ceeds the 1918 level by 40.8 per cent. 

The complainants seek a rate of $1.44 


per 100 pounds to all eastern destina- | 
tions. 


Data Is Demanded 
On P. & W. Va. Stock 


Pennroad Corporation Order- 
ed to Disclose Price Paid | 


The price paid by the Pennroad Cor- 
poration for the 222,930 shares of Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway stock 
which it purchased last January from| 
Frank E. Taplin, president of the rail-| 
road, must be disclosed by Mr. Taplin 
for the information of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Commission 
ruled June 24, 

The Commission’s ruling was upon a 
motion of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway, objecting intervener in proceed- 
ings growing out of the P. & W. Va.’s 
application in Finance Docket No. 6486 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Wheeling, to require the P. & W. Va.’s 
president and Henry H. Lee, president 


of the Pennroad Corporation, to disclose | * 


the price paid for the stock. The Com- 
mission decided not to call upon Mr. Lee. 
A motion of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia to dismiss the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie’s intervention in the proceedings, 
was denied by the Commission, while the 
P. & W. Va.'s plea to strike from the 
record certain alleged irrelevant testi- 
mony of the Nickel Plate, was overruled 
at the hearing by the presiding Commis- 
sion official, Assistant Finance Director 
C. V. Burnside. | 
Mr. Taplin is to supply the required 
information on the purchase price of P. 
& W. Va. stock by letter to the Com- 
mission. 
The hearings concluded late June 23,! 
upon the conclusion of the cross-ex- 
amination of Nickel Plate witnesses by 
W. S. Bronson, of P. & W. Va. counsel. 
Briefs are to be filed within 60 days. 


Panama Canal Traffic 


Shows Drop in May 


7 


Transits Are Lowest Since June 
1927. Says Report 


Commercial traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal in May was the lowest for 
any month since June, 1927, and the 
daily average of tolls collections also 

’ showed a falling off, according to a state- 
ment on June 23 by the Canal adminis- 
tration. The statement follows in full 
text: 

During the month of May, 1930, 479 
commercial vessels and 14 small launches 
transited the canal. Tolls on the com- 
mercial vessels aggregated $2,162,898.60, 
and on the launches $111.30, or a total 
tolls collection of $2,163,009.90, 


The daily average number of commer-| No, 22634.—Hall Lumber Company vy. Sea- | Passenger revenue ... 


cial transits for the month was 15.45, 
and the average tolls collected $69,770.92, 
as compared with an average of 16.3 
transits and $74,425.43 in tolls for the 
previous month, and an average of 16.9 
transits and $74,082.15 in tolls for May, 
1929. The average amount of tolls paid 
hy each of the commercial transits was 
$4,515.45, as compared with $4,565.98 for 
the month of April, 1930. 

The daily average number of commer- 
cial transits in May, 1930, was the low- 


|awarded. 


1326) 


Investigation by a special committee of 


“ee S ‘s of tne Alaska Railroad is 
— oe resolution introduced in 
the Senate June 24 by Senator Howell 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, The resoltion was 
referred to the Audit and Control Com- 


mictee. 


New Usages Expand 
Motorcycle Output 


proposed 


Commerce Department Says 
World Production in 
1929 Gained 25 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
25 per cent over the 1928 f gure of 40 
OR0. which represented an increase of 
per. cent over the production in 1927. 
Germany more than doubled its out- 
put with “a production of 170,000 ma- 
chines, slightly more than 34 per cent 
»f all motorcye no 
world during the year. The United 
Kingdom, heretofere the world’s largest 
motoreyele producing country, increased 
its output ra 
slightly below Germany, building 
« third of the world’s supply. 


().- 


99 


almost 
< On the 
1928, its output 


than during t } 
The United States 


ing to 85,000. 


less 
amount 


again t f 
35.000 (estimated from data supplied by 


the American motorcycle industry) which 
/ iY 
represents a decrease of about 7 per cent 
from the previous year. 
Of the smaller manufacturing coun- 
tries outstanding increases were recorded 


in Austria and Japan, 56 and 8&4 per, 


cent, respectively, while smaller gains 
were made in Belgium, e 
Italy and Sweden. Substantial decreases 
were recorded in Hungary and Switzer- 
eon it was stated, about half of 
the motorcycles manufactured in the 
United States are destined for export. 
In 1929, however, the number exported 
was 16.265, a decrease of slightly more 
than 14 per cent, and only 46.5 per cent 
of total production as compared with - 
per cent during 1928, the tota 
vas 18,934. , 
7 "The United Kingdom exported half its 
entire production of 120,000 in 1928. but 
during 1929 its exports totaled 62.428, 
or 38 per cent of production—an indica- 
tion that the home market for motorcy- 
cles expanded considerably during. the 
vear, it was explained. The same situa- 
tion exists in a. Most of its 
ines are sold at home. 

ae increases in Austria probably 
were double the number for 1928. Ex- 
ports from Czechoslovakia and Italy de- 
creased some. Practically all motorcy- 
cles built in Hungary, Japan and Sweden 
are for domestic use, it was said. 


when 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

June 24 made public rate decisions 
h are summarized as follows: 
Iron & Steel 
Railroad 


on 
whic 
No, 22496.—-Garsons — 
“ Gulf & Sabine River 
Decided June 11, 1930. 
Rate on_ relay a, i. 
- , ., to Beaumont, 
Pullersond unteasonable in the past aut 
not unduly prejudicial. The rate ante? 
lished Dec. 15, 1927, found not eneeenees e 
or otherwise unlawful. Defendants aut hor- 
ized to waive collection of undercharges 
down to the basis found reasonable. 
Rate on scrap iron, in carloads, from 
Clarks, La., to Houston, Tex., for export, 
found unreasonable but not otherwise un- 
lawful. Reasonable rate for the future 
prescribed. 
collection of unnenenatese 
asi r d reasonable. 
pate de Pacific Lumber Company Vv. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Decided 
» 32 930. . 
ae on sawmill machinery, in 
carloads, from Painesville, Ohio, to Scotia, 
Calif. found inapplicable. Applicable 
rates found not unreasonable. Reparation 


Vv. 
al. 


Co. 
et 


carloads, from 
Tex., for ex- 


down to 


v. Ari- 
Decided 


Leon et al. 
et al. 


Baffert & 


22244. 
Railroad 


zona Eastern 
0, 1930. E 
> sugar, in carloads, from points 
in California to destinations in Arizona 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22213.--Board of Railroad Commis- 

sioners of the State of South Dakota Vv. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

et al. Decided June 10, 1930, 

Rates on rice, cleaned, cracked or crushed, 

on edible syrup and molasses, in car- 

loads, from yarious southwestern points to 
destinations in the Black Hills of South 

Dakota found unreasonable but not unduly 

prejudicial. Reasonable maximum 

preseribed for the future. | a 

No. 16321.- State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al. Decided June 9, 1930, 
Former findings of undue prejudice and 

preference affirmed with respect to rates 

on cotton piece goods, knitting factory 
products, and hosiery, in less than carloads, 
from Norfolk, Va. to certain destinations 
in North Carolina. Undue prejudice or- 

dered removed. Former reports, 161 I. C. C. 

273, and 136 1. C. C. 173, 

No. 21978 and Related Cases._-Manassa 
Timber Company v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway et al. Decided June 10, 
1930. 

1. Rates on piling, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in southeast Missouri and 
| northeast Arkansas to Chester, Ill., found 

not unreasonable, or in violation of the 

long-and-short-haul clause of section 4, 

' Certain shipments found to have been mis- 
routed. 

! 9. Rates on piling, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in northeast Arkansas to Eton, 
De Witt, and Missouri City, Mo., found not 
unreasonable. Like rates from certain of 
these origins to Eton and De Witt found 


No. 


and 


unreasonable and in violation of the fourth | 


ij section of the interstate commerce act. 
| Reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 


Decided 


board Air Line Railway et al. 
| June 13, 1930. : ; 
|} Rate on lumber, in carloads, from Litt- 
man, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga., found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. one ,3 
No. 22584.—Simms Oil Company v. Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway et al. De- 
cided June 12, 1230, 
Carload of gasoline from Smackover, 
| Ark., to Marion, Ill., found to have been 
misrputed. 


‘aration awarded. 


| the 


les manufactured in the! 
jitem, cost 


37 per cent and ranked only! 
other hand, France produced 26 per cent } 


ranked fourth, with a total of | 


Defendants authorized to waive | 


the | 


basis | 


Rate over route of movement 
not shown to have been unreasonable. Rep- 
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| eat since June, 1927, when the daily aver- 

age was 15.16 transits. The daily aver- 
iage tolls collection for the mont 
| Mav, 1930, was the lowest since July, 
1928, when the daily average amounted 
30 $68,034.94. 

The number of transits for the first | 
11 months of the current fiscal year is | 
203 fewer and the amount of tolls col- | 
lected is $23,675.46 less than in the cor- 
ling period of the preceding year. | 
re | 

| 
Investigation of Railroad | 
In Alaska Is Proposed 


Committee on Recent Economic Changes Reports That Psychological 
Effect of Small: Volume of Awards Properly Timed Is of 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
planning a “further exploration” of 
varying interest rates or capital costs 
upon the chief types of construction, and 


that it is also undertaking an examina- | 


tion of the “lure of profits,” as mani- 
fested during the past ten years of 
American economic life. 

The report also refers to the com- 
mittee’s study of price relationships now 
in progress, concerning which it re- 
marks: 

“Like the present report, it will take 
its place in the step-by-step analysis 
which the committee is making, in the 
hope that with better and more general 
understanding of economic forces, and 
the laws of their operation, American 
business may develop increasing self- 
control.” 

It is pointed out 
about 
ally on public construction, employing 
approximately 900,000 workers, and that 
trend is rising. These public ex- 
penditures represent, it is estimated, 


from 35 to 40 per cent of the total of! 


all construction in the country. 

Public roads in 1929, the largest single 
more than $1,500,000,000, it 
was stated, and more than one-third of 
the public works outlay of the Federal 


Government was expended on roads and | 


more than one-half of the total on roads 
and shipbuilding together. 


State governments spent most on road. | 


building, grade crossings and_ public 


buildings, and cities spent their moneys | 


largely on transportation facilities, 
schools and hospitals and on water sup- 
rly and sewage disposal, according to 
the statement. 

Section II of the report, dealing with 
“the stabilizing influence of public con- 
struction,” follows in full text: 


Stabilizing Influence 


Czechoslovakia,| Of Public Construction 


If the sources for current information 
as to expenditures for public works and 
for budgeted future projects could be 
materially improved, and if Federal 
State, and municipal authoriti 
prepared to act in concert, as the factors 
which affect the course of economic 


everts indicate an approaching depres-— 


sion, the accumulation, on a _ national 
scale, of even relatively small and scat- 
tered margins of public 


lic construction hitherto available for ac- 
celeration would make up a sum ordi- 
narily sufficient to be an appreciable fac- 
tor in restoring reasonable economic 
balance. ; 

But, obviously, it is only one factor. 
The business community can not expect 
;to operate without restraints of its own 
or to counterbalance careless excesses by 


_undue reliance solely on public construc- 


tion. In its proper place, however, as 
one among a number of steadying influ- 


ences, and at its proper time, the accel- | 
;eration of public construction may well 


become useful. This is the conclusion 
which emerges from the consideration by 
the committee of the information put 
before it. 

On public construction about $3,500,- 
000,000 is expended each year and about 
900,000 men_are directly employed, ac- 
cording to the survey by the National 
Bureau of Economic: Research and the 
Department of Commerce. The general 
trend is still rising. 

These public expenditures on perma- 
nent improvements in the United States 
represent from 35 to 40 per cent of the 
total volume of expenditures for all pri- 
vate and public construction. 
of the difficulty of making satisfactory 


estimates of the total expenditures for | 
;repairs and maintenance, which are in- 
lcreasing from year to year, and of the 


total outlay of towns and townships, it 
is probable that these figures understate 
the tetal outlay on publie works in this 
| country. 

Physical Requirements 

Of Communities Reflected 


Along with the increase in the Ameri- 


{can standard of living characteristic of 


this period has been a continued increase 
in public works. The future programs 
of American governments reflect 
pressing physical requirements of our 
communities, their rising standards, and 
|the increased coordination of all their 
|parts. Participation by the people as 
a whole in many of the benefits of in- 
creased productivity, which of itself has 
| varied as between different groups and 
| geographical areas, has been one of the 
| marked characteristics of American eco- 
; nomic life. 

While industrial, ‘agricultural and 
{commercial activity has been “spotty,” 
the broad social advantages of our ac- 
;celerated activity have flowed out over 
the land. The highway building pro- 
|grams throughout the Nation have not 
veen limited to the intensely active 


!areas; good roads have been extended in | 


jall directions, serving the whole popula- 
| tion. The same might be said for edu- 
j cational advantages, hospital and health 
| facilities, personal mobility made possi- 
| ble by low-priced motor cars, 
dependable transportation and communi- 
cation, and numerous other facilities and 
services making for comfort and well- 
i being, beyond the elemental require- 
ments of food, clothing and 
| Among these consequences of higher liv- 
|ing standards increased public construc- 
| tion has an important place. 

' Public roads in 1929, the largest single 
element in public © construction, cost 
than $1,500,000,000, On 


' 


| more 





1930 
4,653,483 

448,325 
5,548,643 

598,499 
1,004,266 
2,185,049 
4,102,041 
1,446,602 

355,013 


O2nr 


=o 
1,091,354 
992,196 
1,361.75 
73.9 


Freight revenue .....0.... 


eeeeeee 


| Total oper. rev. ... 
| Maintenance of way 
| Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes . 

Uncollectible ry. 

Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio Sereeeaese 


{ 
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Greatest Importance 


: Careful Timing of Public Works to Offset 


Unemployment Found to Be Necessary 


New Long-staple Cotton 


j 


| A new variety of cotton has been de- 


veloped at the United States field sta- 
tion, Sacaton, Ariz., by crossing Pima, 
| the long-staple variety of Egyptian type | 
|grown in Arizona, with Sakel, the best | 
lof the varieties grown extensively 4 
| Egypt, the Department of Agriculture 
|has announced. It has been abundantly | 
demonstrated, both in Arizona and in| 
|Egypt, that Pima is better than Sakel | 
lin type of plant, productivity, size of | 
jbolls, and length of lint, but Sakel is | 
j believed to be somewhat superior in| 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Aviation 


Airplane Decks 


Developed at Field Station| 


On Old Warships 
Meet Opposition 


Rear Admiral Rock Says In- 
stallation on Present Bat- 
tleships Would Prove Im- 


*more than one-third of the public works* restraints on public bodies made to safe- 


outlay of the Federal Government was!guard bond issues and appropriations 
expended, and on roads and shipbuilding | and the expenditures of public money. 


in the report that! 
$3,500,000,000 is expended annu- | 


es were| 


construction | 
which might wisely and with promptness | 
| be expedited, added to the amount of pub- 


Because | 


the | 


shelter. | 


roads | 


more than one-half was spent. The 
leading expenditures of the State gov- 
|ernments were on road building, grade 


crossings and on public buildings. Amer- | 


ican municipalities spent their moneys 
largely for permanent improvements, 
notably on transportation facilities in 
the form of subways, bridges, viaducts, 
street extensions and widenings, on pub- 
lic buildings, on general schools and hos- 
pitals, and on systems of water supply 
and sewage disposal. These works are 
seattered through every State in the 
Union and the activity stimulated by 
them is widely distributed. 


Principal Spending Agencies 
Are Behind Program 


Today the principal spending agencies 
are behind in their programs for perma- 
nent improvements. It is impossible to 
| make a statistical estimate of the public 


expenditure on public works in the next | 
it would appear that 


few years, but 
communities whose growth continues 
{must make programs of construction re- 
quiring substantial outlays for traffic re- 
lief, water supply, sewage disposal, and 
hospital and _ educational facilities. 
Though per capita debt burdens have 
increased in recent years, sampling 
_ studies of the margins of unused bor- 
rowing power indicate no financial em- 
barrassment on the part of most of our 
governmental units. 

There are great public works to be 
built, there is money to do it, and in this 
country where future projects of perma- 
nent public improvements are so fixed 


and well defined, it is unnecessary to} 
resort to makeshifts for additional work. | 


Never have programs of poor relief or 
charity colored, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, the American policy toward public 
works in'relation to unemployment, and 
advocates of long-range planning favor 
active prosecution of projects which are 
economically desirable at the most de- 
| sirable time. From the standpoint of the 
| taxpayers, who provide the funds, and 
|from that of labor, which may be em- 
rea- 
not 


| ployed upon the work, noneconomic 
sons for public construction have 
been favored. 

That declines in public works started 
|} during periods of depression have con- 
|tinued even after general business has 
revived is indicated by studies of the 
| National Bureau of Economic Research. 
| In recent months, however, this tendency 
{has been measurably counteracted and 
public construction has been increased. 
| Contracts awarded for public works and 
| public utilities in the first four months 
| of 1930 showed an increase of 30 per 
j cent over the corresponding period of 
1929. This is striking evidence of ac- 
celeration. 


Contracts Insensitive 
To Cyclical Changes 
Left to themselves contracts for pub- 


|liec construction are not highly sensitive 
|to the cyclical movements in business. 


| Having started to decline during periods | 


of depression, public works have con- 
| tinued to decline, sometimes all the way 
| through the revival of the next cycle. 
| To offset this natural tendency, to turn 
|the course of public construction from a 
|depressing to a stimulating influence, is 
;of the very essence of the usefulness of 
public works as a balancing economic 
factor. And it is in promptly and com- 
prehensively expediting work on projects 
already planned, rather than in initiat- 
jing new undertakings, that the key to 
the problem lies. 

The amount of public construction 
|which it is possible to push forward in 


trend of business in a period of recession 
is less important than the timing of the 
|acceleration. The psychological effect of 
advancing public construction at the 
right time suggests that here is to be 
found an important factor in the problem 
of maintaining a reasonable economic 
| balance. 

If properly timed, as the pendulum of 
employment starts to swing in an un- 
favorable direction, the influence of the 
| prompt expedition of public works is 
l effective out of all proportion to its size. 
|Timeliness multiplies the effectiveness 
of each project accelerated. 

Prompt action, before conditions be- 
come serious, can be assured only as 
there is developed a practical method of 
|gaging the economic situation, so that 
junfavorable trends which threaten ad- 
| versely to influence the economic balance 
}may be anticipated and compensating 
|factors influenced earlier than would be 
|the case if natural forces were left to 
jact in their own time and way. Skilled 
juse of the time factor must, therefore, 
jenter into a program of planning for 
| stabilization. 


| Unplanned Construction 

| Largely Ineffective 

As an unplanned form of emergency 
relief for unemployment, public construc- 
tion has long been tried and found in 
|great measure wanting. Nor does it ap- 
|pear practicable or necessary on any 


swift and |large scale to withhold expenditure on} of 


|public construction during years of 
| prosperity in order to accumulate a re- 
{serve of work during business depres- 
sions. 

The skillful timing in the use of a 
{comparatively small margin of public 
construction is far more important. In 
‘this lies the real opportunity for prac- 
| tical influence upon the economic bal- 
ance, 

Slow acting, and properly so, are the 


order to influence employment and the| 


To conform to this legitimate rigidity, 
land at the same time to help to pre- 


threatened depression, it is necessary to 
+have both mobility and protection. The 
timing of public works must be adjusted | 
to these two principles. | 

Experience in recent months seems to! 
show that even in the face of present 
legal requirements much can be done 
where a determined effort is made. But | 
more might be done in the future if the 
problem were more completely explored | 
with the double purpose of advancing | 
both the figancial mobility of States and | 
municipalities and the safeguards and | 
| security of the taxpaying citizens. 

! 7 . ! 

The Committee suggests that the! 
‘American Bar Association’ appoint a 
committee to examine the legal questions 
involved in present procedure and to 
make recommendations for dealing with 
this dual problem. 

Long-range pianning and_ budgeting 
are necessary if the full value of public 
works as a stabilizing influence is to be 
developed. At present there are many 
obstacles in the way of pushing public 
projects with such speed as is possible 
on private work, especially during the | 
'steps preliminary to contract letting. 

Fortunately, the recent trend toward 
city and regional planning makes the 
task an easier one than it would have 
been even a few years ago. City plan- 
ning commissions, bureaus of municipal 
research, and special committees ap- 
pointed by the heads of local govern- 
ments, city, county, and State, have con- 
tributed to this development. 

Comprehensive physical planning of | 
public works within each city and region | 
is a clear and evident need. This en- | 
ables sites to be acquired in advance 
and plans to be made well ahead of the 
actual start of the work, so that when 
;an emergency comes discretionary proj- 
ects can go ahead with assurance that 
they are properly located and well 


; adapted for the purpose for which they 


are intended, and without the delays that | 
might ensue if the relative merits of dif- 
ferent locations and alternative plans for 
structures had to be debated, or else de- 
cided arbitrarily on the basis of hasty 
consideration. 

Long-range budgeting of capital ex- 
penditures, in which the programs of the 
several local government departments are 
harmonized, is another feature of plan- 
ing which has not yet been adopted as 
widely as it should be, though the com- | 
mittee finds that a number of city plan- 
ning commissions, bureaus of municipal 
research, and special committees  ap-| 
| pointed by heads of local governments, 
county and State, have participated in 
| preparing such programs. 
| Even without conscious planning, some 
degree of balancing adjustment already 
‘exists, since certain types of construc- 
tion activities tend to decline with the 
tightening money market. An increase 
in the cost of securing capital, in com- | 
|petition with other demands for capital, | 
tends automatically to be a check on 
public construction. | 


Easier Money Tends | 
To Increase Building 


| And, converseiy, in an easier money | 
|market after a recession has set in, some | 
|kinds of private and of public construc- 
tion tend to increase before the rise of 
general business activity. But this com- 
pensatory tendency can not, as a rule, 
act with sufficient promptness. Deliber- 
ate acceleration of public works remains 
{desirable at times. 
' Suecessful preparation for this in the 
|future will require careful investigation 
|of all the factors involved in connection 
| with the various departments of State, | 
}county and municipal governments 
|throughout the country. This will re- 
quire the working together of local offi- 
cials and of interested citizens, either 
ir individuals or through their local civic 
\Or commercial organizations. In many 
cases, the experience gained in attempt- 
ing to expedite public construction work | 
during recent months will serve as aj{ 
|guide in removing obstacles that might 
;impede similar attempts in the future. 
It remains, now, to improve the cen- 
tral sources of current iaformation re- 
garding public construction in order to 
| provide the necessary data on which 
| timely action can be based in threatened | 
emergencies. It may be possible to 
measure, month by month, the number 
| of workers employed directly in the 
| public service or indirectly on contret, 
jextending to the Government itself the | 
|plan already developed for uniform 
|monthly reports from private industry | 
'to Federal and State bureaus of labor 
statistics. There should be regular re-| 
| ports on the expenditures for public | 
| construction projects for the principal 
‘spending agencies. The division of pub- 
lic construction, recently set up by the 
Federal Government in the Department 
|of Commerce, is a promising agency for 
the purpose. 
| With a nation-wide improvement, 
| properly safeguarded and flexible, in the 
| financial and administrative organization 
governmental agencies, and with in- 
|formation as to their current operations 
|centrally located, a long step will have 
been taken toward the use of public con- 
|struction as a steadying influence. The 
{moderate elasticity in spending power 
|which any reasonable budgeting system 
must provide will yield, by accumulat- 
jing on a national scale the relatively 
|small margins of each unit, a sum ordi- 
| narily sufficient to be an effective factor 
in the maintenance of economic balance. 





high Valley Railroad 
Five Months 
1930 1929 
21,073,980 24,141,904 
2,305,164 2,523,311 
25,457,231 29,064,229 
2,121,657 2,218,673 
5,839,427 6,274,892 
11,041,803 11,899,72¢ 
20,598,010 21,983,008 
4,859,221 7,081,221 
1,445,126 1,553,975 
9.911 


2,489 

8,406,184 5,524,757 

2,916,833 4,810,979 

1,361.75 1,361.75 
80.9 


75.6 


1929 
5,322,308 
515,435 
6,410,394 
560,955 
1,182,061 
2.439,874 
4,515,600 
1,894,794 
352,590 
211 
1,541,993 
1,412,369 
1,361.75 
70.4 


4,518,894 
8 
6,182,402 
719,508 
1,012,962 
2,414,414 
4,519,464 
1,662,938 
542,000 


1,120,768 
1,109,336 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


I 
May 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 


Five Months 
©1930 1929 
21,366,325 25,346,187 
4,104,068 4,430,728 
29,146,894 33,856,022 
2,852,652 3,171,754 
5,675,624 6,113,815 
12,317,898 13,385,390 
22,667,675 24,478,152 
6,479,219 9,377,870 
2,406,000 2.826.000 

1,590 4,488 
4,071,629 6,547,382 
4,052,040 6,572,551| 

998.42 998.42 

17.8 72.3 


May 

1930 1929 
5,566,555 
875,172 
7,325,752 
870,906 
1,300,914 
2,695,645 
5,240,866 
2,084,886 
600,000 


133 


28,293 


170 


998.42 
73.1 


| ing 


‘of the bill. 


strength of the lint and the manufactured 
|yarn. Evidently, a combination of the 
best features of both varieties would 
give a very desirable cotton. | 


| (Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | Sn 
serve the economic balance in times of | 


Report Voted on Bill 
To Aid Unemployed 


House Subcommittee Favors 


Plan for Federal Bureau 
To Help Workers 


| by the firing of the guns. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
ing and maintaining systems of public 


'employment offices in the several States 


and the political subdivisions thereof. | 
The bureau shall also assist in coordinat- 
the public employment offices 
throughout the country by furnishing 
and publishing information as to oppor- | 
tunities for employment, by maintaining | 
a system for clearing labor between the 
several States and by establishing and ! 
maintaining uniform standards, policies 
and procedure.” 


A subcommittee amendment to this 
subsection struck out a provision stating 
that a duty of the bureau would be to 
“aid in the transportation of workers 
to such places as may be deemed neces- 
sary, for the purpose of obtaining em- | 


' ployment.” 


The original bill called for the appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 


|ending June 30, 1931, and for each fiscal | 


year thereafter up to and includin 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 
The subcommittee, however, amended 


g the! 


'this section to provide for an appropria- | 


tion of $1,500.000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and $4,000,000, for each 


|vear thereafter up to and including the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 

The sum appropriated would be ap- 
portioned among the several States in 
the proportion which their population 


| bears to the total population of all the 


States to be available for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining systems 
of public employment officese in the sev- 
eral States, according to the provisions 
It is further provided, how- 
ever, that no payment shall be made in 
any ‘ear to any State until an equal sum 
has been appropriated by the State for 
that year for the same purpose. In no 
event would the appropriations to any 
one State in a single year be less than 
$5,000. 

The bill authorizes the director gen- 
eral to set up offices of the bureau in 
all the States of the United States for 
the first three fiscal years following the 
enactment of the bill. After that period 


| legislation by the State legislatures ap- | 
| proving the plan is necessary for the| 


continuation of the Federal bureau in! 
States which do not already have State 
employment services. In those States in| 
which State employment bureaus already 
exist the bill provides that the director 
general and the governor of the State! 
shall agree upon continuation of the bu- 


|reau and the manner in which the bu- 


reau will be maintained. 

The original bill would provide that | 
in the case where the governor and di- | 
rector shall come to an agreement for | 
continuation of the bureau an extra year | 
over the three first years of the exist- 
ence of the Federal bureau would be 
allowed for the agreement between the | 
governor and the director general, but ' 
this provision would be stricken out by 


ja subcommittee amendment. 


practicable 


Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
yder, Okla., June 24, questioned Rear 
Admiral George H. Rock, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, ap- 
pearing before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, regarding the advisabil- 
ity of placing launching decks for heavy 
bombing planes on the three battleships 
which would be modernized under the 
provisions of two bills (H. R. 12964 and & 
H. R, 12965). 

Admiral Rock stated that he believed 
this plan “impracticable and impossible.” 
He said that if such decks were placed 
on the ships they would be shaken loose 
The admiral 
stated that such decks could be built on 
new ships which would serve the purpose 
well, but because of the design of these 
three ships—the “Mississippi,” “New 
Mexico” and “Idaho,” addition of such 
decks would not be practicable. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
Milledgeville, Ga., asked the admiral if 
it would not be wise to amend the pro- 
posal so as to provide a program for 
the modernization of all ships which 
have not been reconditioned recently, 
Admiral Rock said that no such policy 
has been announced by the Secretary of 
the Navy, but that if the Secretary did 
announce such a policy he believed it 
would be wise to lay down such a pro- 
gram in one bill. 

Repair Yards in Doubt 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the Committee, 
announced that the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams, would 
testify relative to the modernization leg- 
islation on June 26, and when the Com- 
mittee adjourned he stated that no meet- 
ing of the Committee would be held until 
June 26. 

There was some discussion as to where 
the work on these three ships would be 
done, but Admiral Rock told the Com- 


| mittee that he does not know to which 


navy yards they will be sent. 

The passage of the bills which would 
provide for an appropriation of $30,000,- 
000 for the modernization of three of the 
Navy’s first-line battleships, was advo- 
cated by Rear Admiral Rock before the 
Committee June 23. 

According to the witness the work in- 
volved would include the following: 

(2) Provide additional defense against 
submarines and air attack, including the 
installation of “blisters” and incidentals 
thereto, the removal of underwater tor- 
pedo tubes and the installation of above- 
water tubes. 

(b) Reboiler, install new turbines, im- 
prove oil-burning equipment and main 
propulsive machinery. 

(c) Increase elevation of turret guns. 

(d) Install new tripod fire-control 
mast . 

(e) Modernize fire-control systems. 

(f) Provide new airplane launching 
and landing facilities. 

(gz) Install 5-inch antiaircraft battery. 

(h) Other miscellaneous alterations 
and repairs. 

Cost of Modernization 


Admiral Rock also called the attentio 
of the Committee to a communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy in which 
estimate of cost under the cognizance 
of the various bureaus of the Navy De- 
partment were set out as follows: 

“New Mexico,” construction and repair, 
$3,740,000; engineering, $3,842,000; ord- 
nance $2,461,600; navigation, $57,650; 
total, $10,010,250. 

“Mississippi,” construction ‘and repair, 
$3,570,000; engineering, $3,732,000; ord- 


0,106 
nance, $2,461,600; navigation, $57,450; 


| total, $9,821,250. 


Rates on Feeder Cattle 
And Grains Suspended 


By an order entered June 24 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3477, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from June 25, 1930, until 
Jan. 25, 1931, the operation of certain 


| schedules proposing to increase the rates 


on feeder cattle, carloads, between El 
Paso, Tex., and Deming, N. Mex., from 
$31 to $45 per car, and to cancel the | 
rates on sheep and goats in double deck 
cars between El Paso, Tex., and Deming 
and Silver City, N. Mex., resulting in| 
application of higher combination rates. 

By order entered in Docket No. 3478, 
the Commission suspended from June 
25, 1930, until Jan. 25, 1931, schedules 


| proposing to restrict proportional rates 


applicable on grain, grain products, etc., 
from Peoria and Pekin, Ill., when origi- 
nating in Northwestern territory and 
destined to points in eastern trunk line 
and New England territories, so as not | 


|to apply via routes north of the Toledo, 


Peoria & Western Ry., which will effect 
substantial increases via all carriers op- 


lerating through junctions north of the 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry., on east- 
bound traffic, 


Bids Asked to Build 


Carrier of Aircraft 


Secretary Adams Says Propos- 


als Will Be Opened Aug. 12 


4 


Bids from private shipyards for the | 
construction of the aircraft carrier au- 
thorized in the program of last year, 
have been invited by the Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles Francis Adams. The 
bids will be opened at noon Aug. 12, ac- | 
cording to a statement by the Depart- | 
ment of the Navy: 

The statement follows in full text: 

Bids for constructing aircraft carrier 
No. 4 have been advertised by Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, the 
closing date for receiving bids in the 
Navy Department being noon, Aug. 12, 
1930. 

Aircraft carrier No. 4 was authorized 
by act of Congress Feb. 13, 1929, which | 
provided as follows: 

“That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to under- 
take prior to July 1, 1931, the construc- 
tion of 15 light cruisers and one air- 
craft carrier. * * *” 

The aircraft carrier was to be under- 
taken, under terms of the act, prior to 
June 30, 1930, to cost, including armor 
and armament, not to exceed $19,000,- 
000, The act provided that if the con- 
struction were not undertaken in the 
above fiscal year, that such construction 


“Idaho,” construction and repair, $3,- 
570,000; engineering, $3,782,000: ord- 
nance $2,461,600; navigation, $57,650; 
total, $9,871,250. 

Total for all three ships, $29,793,750, 

He told the Committee that the Amer- 
ican fleet today is not equal to that of 
the British fleet, and that after the scrap- 
ping is done which is called for under 
the London treaty the American Navy 
still would not be on a parity with that 
of Great Britain. Admiral Rock stated 
that before the United States will have 
naval parity with Great Britain it will 
be necessary to modernize the three 
ships in question and five more, as the 
Navy plans to do. 

Questioned by Representative Vinson 
the admiral testified that in the modern- 
izing of the eight ships as contemplated 
the Navy Department has estimated the 
cost will be in the neighborhood of $70,- 
000,000. He said that the United States 
has spent over $11,000,000 in moderniz- 
ing three ships which will have to be 
scrapped if the London treaty is ratified, 
and that at present the Navy is work- 
ing on the “Pennsylvania” and “Arizona” 
to modernize them. Beside that, he said, 
four vessels, the “New York,” “Texas,” 
“Oklahoma” and “Nevada” have been 
put into shape. 

Admiral Rock said that he expects this 


| work would prolong the lives of the ships 


for 15 years and he said the proposgl 
to modernize them is an economy me 
ure, as well as a step in giving maximum 
efficiency to the Navy. 


might be undertaken in the next succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 

Appropriations for the new aircraft 
carrier totalling $600,000 in the current 
fiscal year, and for 1931, $3,450,000 is 
provided, 

The new carrier will displace 13,800 
tons, The Saratoga, Lexington and 
Langley displace a total of 76,286 tons, 
Aircraft carrier tonnage allotted to the 
United States under the Washington 
treaty limiting naval armaments totals 


| 185,000 tons. 


Aircraft Carrier No. 4 will be the first 
aircraft carrier especially designed from 
the keel up for aircraft work in the 
fleet. The Saratoga and Lexington are 
converted battle cruisers and the Lang- 
ley, a converted collier. 
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i Public 


Office Supplies 


Larger in Volume 





Commerce Department Finds 
Volume in 1929 to Be 
293 Times Greater Than 
In Year 1926 





American exports of rubber bands and 
erasers last year were 293 times greater 
by volume than in 1926, and with this 
rapid growth in these commodities the 
United States practically supplies them 
to the world. according to a statement 
on June 23 by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on information compiled by 
its rubber division. The Department's 
statement follows in full text: 

An example of a rapid American trade 
development is seen in the growth of 
exports rubber bands and erasers 
which have increased from a small sum 
of $2,288 in 1926 to the large proportions 


of 


of $628,210 in 1929. The volume was 

3,637 pounds in 1926 and 1,067,345 

pounds in 1929. Ad 
With this development the United 


States now practically supplies the entire 
world. In every country where station- 
ery rubber goods are sold the /United 
States leads its nearest competitors, Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United Kingdom, 
by a wide margin. In 1929, the United 
States sent rubber bands and erasers to 
77 markets. Even in such minor con- 
suming countries es the French islands 
of Miquelon and St. Pierre off the coast 
of Canada, Iceland, Ceylon, Iraq, Tahiti, 
and Mozambique, United States exporters 
are finding outlets for their rubber bands 
and erasers. 

In 1929, the United Govern 
ment separated the items bringing bands 
and erasers out separately in its export 
statistics. The results for the first year 
showed that erasers comprised 59 per 
cent and bands the remainder. 

Shipments for 1930 

For the first four months of the cur- 
rent year exports show even more grati- 
fying results, with shipments totaling 
230,000, as compared with 180,000 pounds 
for the like period of last year. 

The United Kingdom, always our best 
market for rubber specialties, sundries, 
and the like, is naturally our best cus- 
tomer for rubber bands and erasers. 
The trade, however, has been declining 
since 1927, owing to the increased com- 
petition of the domestic manufacturers. 

Mexico remained consistently the set- 
best market of the United States 
for rubber bands and erasers since a de- 
tailed study of the trade has been avail- 
able, until 1929When Germany increased 
its purchase@ to such a high figure that 


States 


ond 


Mexico fell to third place. Exports to 
Mexico fo- 1929, however, were: slightly 
helow other years, owing principally to 
depressed economie conditions and po- 
litical unrest. 
German Market Supplied 
A short time ago German-made rub- 


ber erasers and specialties were sold in 
the United States. Now the American 
industry is supplying the German mar- 


ket in increasing quantities. The bulk 
of the exports in 1929 was in erasers, 
amounting to a value of $51,148—more 


than the combined exports of bands and 
erasers during the year 1928. Despite 


the German preference for jocal-made 
goods, the United States exports of 
bands and erasers continue to increas¢ 
suring 1950. 

The best portion of United States ex- 
ports to Argentina is in rubber erasers, 


inasmuch as the domestic production of 
rubber bands is developed and is gain- 
ing favor each year. The United States, 
however, still supplies about 80 per cent 
of the rubber bands, with the domestic 
industry making up the difference. 
Rubber bands and erasers have become 
extremely popular in 
ranks about our sixth 
market. Rubber bands 


most 
are 


important 
taking the 


place of wrapping cord to an ever-in- 
creasing extent, and total yearly sales 
are estimated to have reached a value 


of about $80,040. 


State Regulation 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has filed with 
the railroad commission an amended ap 
plication for a_ certificate of convenience 
and neces . to distribute natural gas in 
approximately 50 cities and towns. Per- 
mission also was asked to construct exten- 
sions totaling ¢ 100 mille s to its nat 
ural gas transm1 lines The compar y 
stated that the so-called Stanpac natural 
was line from the Kettleman Hills field 
i nearing completion 

Illinois 

Hearing of the application of the Pan 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company for a 
ce ificate of convenience and necessity to 
« truct a natural gas line through Tl] 
nois, Which was set by the commerce cor 
mission for June 25, has heen postponed 
at the request of the company until J nly 
§. the commission announced 
: betes Illinois Public S@rvice Co has 
applied for authoritv to increase rates Tor 
heating service in Mattoon and to abhandor 
anortion of the system 
» Indiana 

The public service commission alone has 

irisdiction to authorize the operation of 
notor buses within Indiana cities, as well 
as between cities, excepting in cases whe 
a city was a party to a contract covering 
such operation at the time of the enact- 
ment of the 1925 law. according to an order 
issued by the commission June 19. It was 
held that the City of Indianapolis had no 
legal right to authorize a local bus operator 
to hange his route in such a manner as 
to-serve territory not covered by a cer- 
tificate previously issued by the com- 
mission 

Gray Goose Bus Line, of Owensboro, Ky 
has been authorized by the commission to 
operate buses for interstate business 
through Indiana hetween Evansville and 
the State line en route to Bowling Gteen, 
Ky 

Grevhound Lines, Inc., has been author 
ized to lease to ©. W. Cessna, of Warsaw 
the former's onerating rig for bus serv 
ice hetween Warsaw ar Fort Wayne for 
a monthly payment of $25 and 10 per cent 
of the gross receipts, the lessee to pay all 
tosts of operation 

Nebraska 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
been authorized by the railway commissior 
to make effective at its Seward exchange 
a new schedule of rate for automatic 
eervice The commission stated that the 
new rates would produce a return of ap 
proximately 6 per cent on a claimed book 
value of $159,000. The company had al- 
leged that its net return during the last 
10 years was less than per cent an 

ally. 

Webraska Continental Tele ne Co. has 





ery plied for authority to issue $249,700 of 
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Utilities 





Reorganized Power Commission 


Provided in Bill President Signs 





Serving Full-time Before Summer Adjourn- 
ment of the Senate 





while the Commission elects his succes- 
sors, to serve during their term of office. 


The bill (S. 3619) to reorganize the 
Federal Power Commission became law 


June 23 when President Hoover affixed The reorganization bill was introduced 
his signature, the White House an-]in the Congress by Senator Couzens 
nounced June 24. The new law takes (Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of the 
effect, when three of the board of five | Interstate Commerce Committee. In his 


commissioners have taken office. 
President Hoover has annoypnced that 
he would completely reorganize the Com- 


report to the Senate on the bill, Mr. 
Couzens said: 


“The intent and purpose of the bill is 


mission under the terms of the bill and|described very accurately in the title. 
expressed the hope that he would be|/It is a_bill to reorganize the Federal 
able to send his appointments to the | Power Commission without adding to the 


Senate before the Summer adjournment. 
The new act supplants the present 
Commission, comprised of the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, the Interior and 
War, with a five-membered Commission, 
no more than three of whom may be 
of the same political party. A term of 
office of five years is authorized after 
the original commissioners have served 
terms graduated from one to five years. | as early as possible. 
The President names the first chairman, “Undoubtedly, when the Federal wa- 
» ter power legislation was adopted, there 


existing authority of the Commission. 
“In the hearings held by your Com- 
mittee under authority of Resolution 80, 
and which hearings were related to this 
bill, the necessity for this bill was shown. 
The condition within the Federal Power 
{Commission should make this bill an 
| emergency matter and it is the hope of 
| your Committee that action can be taken 








A ae : B ; - |was little realization of the problems 
2 T oO and work which would develop. The 
i ction on e\ erage Power Commission was constituted of 


the Secretaries of the Interior, War. and 
Agriculture, and an executive secretary 
Was appointed to handle the details of 


Product Criticized 





the work. It is shown conclusively by 
; bs . the evidence presented that the Secre- 
Mr. W heeler Says Federal taries of the three Departments have 


been so burdened with the tasks of thei 
immediate Departments that they have 
not had the time nece®sary for the work 
of the Commission. 

“The net result of this 
that practically all the work of the Com- 
mission has devolved upon the executive 
secretary and regardless of what the 
causes of the present condition are, the 
facts are that the present conditions are 


Agency Should Have 
Seized Ingredient 





[Continued from Page S34 
Administration investigation be disclosed 
to them that they might have the ben- 
efit of the findings. 


This was done, he said, on the agree- ttl 
ment of L. G. Nutt, secretary of the Very bad. Serious charges were made 
Narcotics Control Board. bis 2 5 E : : wad 
“It is my contention that you should Wheeler’s article in which he said that 


“elaborate experiments by Professor Gar- 
ner show that Russian and Polish ergot 
fall below the standard.” 

Mr. Campbell declared that the experi- 
ments carried on by Professor Garner 
were made on eight samples of ergot; 
two Russian, one Polish, and five Span- 


have seized this merchandise No. 5 when 
it was found contain this trace of 
drug, prior to the conference,” Senator 
Wheeler said. 

“I am not prepared to say that this 
merchandise No. 5 contains any deriva- 
tive of cocaine today,” Mr. Durrett said. 


to 





“No seizures were made when it was. ish. “I submit in all fairness that you 
found prior to the conference, were could ‘not call such investigations “elab- 
there?” Senator Wheeler asked. erate,” Mr, Campbell said, ty 

Mr. Durrett replied that there were Senator Wheeler agreed that the criti- | 
nine: cism was justified, saying that “it is not 

“That’s all I have to say,” Senator, the first time I have been criticised.” 
Wheeler said. “Nor will it be the last,” Senator Cope- 

Mr. Campbell, returning to the stand, tand (Dem.), of New York, commented. 
declared that first investigation of the Mr. Campbell pointed out further in 
beverage disclosed no other alkaloid but the article that Senator Wheeler had 
caffeine in small quantities. “My sus- written that the “law provides that im- 
picion that some other alkaloid was con- prisonment must be enforced for sec- 
tained was aroused,” he said, “and we:ond and third offenses.” 
investigated. Obtaining further samples “I attribute to Senator Wheeler full 
of the merchandise No. 5, we found no and sole responsibility for that state- 
trace of cocaine derivatives. If it had ment,” Mr. Campbell said, “as an emi- 


been found, quite naturally it would have 
been a violation of the law.” 
Senator Wheeler's Article to 
Continuing discussion of the charges 
of Mr. Ambruster with reference to the 


nent lawyer.” 

“My only reply to that statement is 
read the law,’ Mr. Campbell said, 
reading the statute which provides that 
fines or imprisonment are optional in all 


admission of substandard ergot, Mr. cases. 

Campbell referred to an article writter “That criticism is justified,” Senator 

by Senator Wheeler which appeared in Wheeler said. “I think that judges 

a recent issue of “Plain Talk” maga- ought to enforce the imprisonment pro- 

zine. vision, but they are not bound to. It! 
With reference to the statement that was an unfortunate use of the word.” 


“fluid extract of ergot manufactured from 
substandard crude ergot is dangerous to 
health, which is substantiated by a 
wealth of conclusive evidence,” Mr. 
Campbell declared that such is not the 


“So long as criticisms come from trade 
sources,” Mr. Campbell said, “we are not 
forced to acknowledge them, but coming 
as this does from a United States Sena- 
tor in whom the public has confidence, it 


case. serves to destroy all confidence in the 
He pointed out that when the state- Administration.” 

ment was formerly made by Dean H. H. Denies Conference Quotation 

Rusby, of the College of Pharmacy, of Referring to the recent epidemic of | 


Columbia University, he “was greatly 
disturbed, and began an investigation.” 

He declared that fluid extract was pre 
pared from a lot of ergot which was 
“wholly rotten.” This extract was ad- 
ministered daily to test animals, he said, 
with nothing but the normal physiolog 
ical effect. 


“ginger jake paralysis,” Senator Wheeler 
asked Mr. Campbell if “‘you made a 
statement in a conference with your sub 
ordinates that you would hate to be 
asked why you haven’t seized any ginger 
jake?” 


“I certainly have never said any such 


Serene + ae aa thing,” Mr. Campbell replied, “and I 
Then if there is no danger In is uss; think you owe it to yourself, to this 
what is the obje« tion to its importation?” | Committee, and to the publie to say who 
Senator Wheeler asked made such a statement.” 
“There is no objection mexond : purely Senator Wheeler declined to do so, re 
eee tic one, that “ public rey on _” ferring to the investigation of the 
the use of medicine tnus prepared, air. 


Daugherty case, in which sources of cer- 
tain information were withheld. 
Mr. Campbell declared that ‘‘with the 


Campbell said q 
Mr. Campbell continued by referring 


said 


to a statement in the article which limited funds at our disposal, we have 
that Russian, Polish and Spanish ergot ig make some decision. We can’t con- 
are all originally the same, and that any cide» al] bootleg products on the market.” 
Gifference in their quality is due to Senator Wheeler disagreed that 
handling. “ginger jake” is a bootleg product. “It 

Mr. Campbell questioned the accuracy | j, put on the market under the U. S. P. 


added that 
my only 


of that statement, though he 
ne “held no brief for any ergot, 
interest being to get the facts.” 


brand, and if it is not, it is your duty 
to go out and stop its traffic.” 
“But you know that this bootleg jake 














Mr. Campbell quoted from Senator, has been used as a beverage,” Mr. Camp- 
mig DECI] Sail. 
“T don’t know anything of the kind,” 
tock to be exchanged for controlling in- |.) * Wheeler said 
terests In telephone exchanges purchased senator celery a 7 . . 
Cantal Bower Go. of Grand intend ba “You ought to, Mr. ¢ ampbell said. 
been authorized to ue and sell $1,000,009 ; “If we had spent our entire time chasing 
of A per cent bonds at 88 per cent of par down ginger jake and neglecting every- 
and $230,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock thing else, you would have been the first. 
at 93, the proceeds to pay for new con-' and properly so, to condemn us.” 
tructior 2 L Senator Copeland pointed out that at 
Interstate Transit 1 eee eo + "*- 1a former hearing it had been said that 
rae Ee ee 14 between Beatrice and 1ene Treasury Department recognized and 
Bee eit in accepted the responsibility of the Pro- 
aecede | hibition Bureau in regulation of the 
Complaint against the rates of the La “ginger Jake traffic. » , 
ona cao itn eax aldatio mamvice in tht ‘Regardless of that, Senator Wheeler 
City of Elko has been filed with the public | Said, “that does not relieve the food ad- 
caetca anak yn. Appraisals of the prop-!| ministration of the responsibility.” 
erty are being made The company gen- 
erates electricity by water power in La . -— 
moille Canyon and maintains an auxili Frozen Fish Output 
agy Diesel engine meee = a i ra 
> shire . . 
mast, Gav ae ew Bases Establishes Record! 








shire has been directed to appear before the , 

public service commission June 30 for a — . 

{hearing on the question of the reasonable Estimated Value of Product 

ness of the terms under whic rural ex- - , 

ee. ie arse ines gee aso For 1929 Was $15,000.000 
Massachusetts Northeastern Street Rail 





way has applied to the yabiie peewee “— The amount of fish frozen in the 
mission fer exemption from, taxation fer united States and Alaska during’ 1920 
tion of a street railway that fails to earn | established a new record of 122,000,000 
operating expenses and fixed charges in ad-| pounds with an estimated value at the 
dition to taxes cold storage warehouses of $15,000,000, 
Oklahoma according to data collected by R. H. 
Regular railroad rates for the transpor- | Fiedler of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
tation of freight by truck between Tulsa During 1929 122 freezing plants were 
and Oklaho: City have been ordered by operated with a capacity of about 3,617.- 
the corporation commission on complaint | 999 pounds of fishery products per day. 
of M. W. Ives et al v. Yellow Transit | The plants were more numerous in the 
Co., alleging that the nespongent. > 8° | northern latitudes of the country. There 
rying shipments at too low & rate. were 168 cold storage warehouses for 
Tennessee storing the products during 1929, with 
The matter of Seceenne se. vcewood |@ Maximum capacity of 209,660,000 
trains pavnaen cnersile Sasseanar aaa eee Storage plants are located 
ins craae on weak days with no Sun-| Mainly at points of production, although 
day service was left to the discretion of | they are rather numerous at consuming 
the Southern Railway when a petiticn ask-| centers at interior points. 
ing permicsion so to change the system Of the warehouses freezing and stor- | 
was dismissed by the railroad and public | ing fish, 77 are located directly along the 
itilities con ssion on the ground that un-! water front and 103 have railroad spur 
der a recent ruling of the supreme court |+racks connecting with one-or more rail- 
it had no jurisdictior either to approve or | oads entering the city in which they are 
deny the applicatior 1e supreme court 
held that the commission could assume|located. These spur tracks can accom- 


modate 620 cars at one time. 
(Issued by Depurtment of Commerce.) 


jurisdiction only in cases where entire dis- 
continuance of service was contemplated 





situation is } 





ee 


Power Regulation 


Exports of Grain Products 
And Grain Decline in May 


Exports of grains and grain products 
during the month of May were 34 per 


| cent less than the corresponding month 


Mr. Hoover Expects to Make Nominations for Members 


of last year, according to figures made 
public June 24 by the foodstuffs division 
of the Department of Commerce. 
The month’s shipments showed 
clines in all 
ception of barley, malt, wheat flour, 
sweetened biscuits and macaroni. Ex- 
ports of wheat were less than half the 
volume of a year ago, the falling off in 
this item accounting for most of the 
$7,800,000 decrease in the total grain 


de- 


| shipments, the Department says. 


For the first five months of the year, 


| the volume of exports showed reductions 


in every commodity except unsweetened 
biscuits. The total valuation of exports 
of grains, grain products, feedstuffs, hops, 
starch, yeasts and baking powder during 
the five-month period was $87,550,000 as 
compared to $138,455,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a decline 
of 37 per cent, according to the division. 





before your Committee against the execu- 





tive secretary by employes of the Com- | 
| mission and counter charges were made 


by the secgetary. No one can doubt after 
hearing the evidence that a lack of har- 
mony exists within the Commission and 
the work has suffered thereby. These 
charges have induced an atmosphere of 
suspicion until it has become imperative 
that Congress act to appoint a full-time 
commission which will have the oppor- 
tunity and the authority to right the 
existing situation and to permit the car- 
rying out of the water power act. Once 
the full commisison is appointed, respon- 
sibility can be placed upon its members 
and there can be no reason for failure 
to act.” 





a : | 
commodities with the ex- 
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Manufactures 


Machinery From United States 





High-production Equipment Must Be Imported Owing to. 


Failure to Keep Abreast With Latest Progress, 
Says Trade Commissioner at Paris 





By Thomas Butts 


Trade Commissioner, Department of Com merce. 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
French machinery industry is the degree 
to which it is divided into small scat- 
tered units. There are more than 6,000 
plants, of which only 20 employ more 
than 1,000 workmen. Only about 1,000 
plants employ more than 100 workers 
each; the remainder, 5,000 plants, have 
less than 100 workmen each. 

The geographical distribution of the 
French machinery, plants is of the widest. 
The principal concentration center is the 
Paris region, occupying about 260,000 
workmen. There are three other more 
or less compact groups; in the center 
of the country. The rest of the plants 
are located principally around the ports 
of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Cher- 
bourg, Havre, Dunkirk. However, there 
is hardly a city of any importance in 
the interior which does not have sev- 
eral machinery plants. The wide dis- 
tribution of the industry is due to the 
great diversity of the industrial equip- 
ment manufactured and to the fact that 


none of the primary raw materials or 
coal are limited to any one section. 
Although there are“no official statis- 


tics on the subject, careful semiofficial 


* 





Paris 

estimates place the 1929 production of 
machinery at  16,000,000,000 
(roughly $600,000,000). As the last pub- 
(1921) revealed that 456,- 
000 workmen were employed in the in- 
dustry, one may safely assume that the 


francs 


lished census 


annual value of production per worker! 


was close to 30,000 franes ($1,200). 


Boreign trade—The official condensed 
foreign trade returns include no separate 
classification for industrial machinery as 
such; all kinds of mechanical powe1 
equipment (machinery, locomotives, ele- 
vators, etc.) are grouped together. 


Estimate Made of 
Production in 1929 


France exports mostly low-priced gen- 
eral purpose machinery and buys expen- 
sive production equipment, chiefly of 
American origin. The principal French 
markets are her colonies and Belgium 
and Poland. Germany is the principal 
source of supply, having shipped 83,596 
tons of equipment to France in 1929, in- 
cluding 4,770 tons of textile machinery 
and 5,810 tons of machine tools. 

The American machine tool trade with 
France has changed greatly in character 





since pre-war years and even since the 
early post-war years. The United States 


formerly sold mainly general purpose 
equipment in this market. That class of 
business has now nearly ceased and 


France buys from us principally special- 
ized high-production equipment. Several 
French machine tool makers are now 
manufacturing this class of machines, 
but there is, on the whole, a greater 
“spread” between American and French 
made machine tools than there was be- 
fore the war. The French, handicapped 
by a very much smaller domestic mar- 
ket and often unfamiliar with the latest 
production methods, have not been able 
to keep abreast of American tecthical 
progress in this regard. 

There are about 100 French machine 
tool manufacturers, only a few of whom 
are of importance. A brief statement 
relative to the principal ones and the 
type of machinery produced may be se- 
cured from the commercial intelligence 
division, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Organization.—The French machinery 
industry is even less unified than the 
American. Over 60 “syndicats,” or as- 
sociations, each grouping the manufac- 
turers of a different line, are associated 
in the “Federation des Industries Mech- 
aniques de la France” (French mechan- 
ical industries association). The aim of 
the federation is to promote the mutual 
interests of its members, but it is so 
loosely knit that it can do little but 
present a united front in legislative mat- 
ters affecting the industry as a whole. 

Only the most general _ statistical 
studies are read at the periodical meet- 
ings and no attempt is made to promote 
trade, even in the export markets. The 
federation has encouraged the move- 
ment against waste in the industry ana, 
since 1927, standardization has made 
some progress. Standard specifications 
are exchanged with other countries. 














ee the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency...join it. 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 


yeskinw 










One of many actual pho- 
tographs of “‘spit-tip- 
ping” 
above picture was taken 
in Boston, Mass., March 
28, 1930. Affidavits 
from the photographer are 
on file, showing that these 
workmen used spit in fin- 
ishing the ends of cigars, 


Spitis a horrid word, 


but it’s worse if on the 
end of your cigar 





cigar makers. The 











Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U.S. Government. Over 7,400 


of these hand-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 


rolled cigar—made by American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 
possible danger of “‘spit-tipping.” Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 
spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand. 





The choicest, tenderest leaves 


that the crop affords are scien- 


tifically treated by methods 


recommended by the United 


States Department of Agri- 








© 1930 American Cigar Co. 


culture. Certified Cremo’s 
purity is safeguarded along 


every step of the way by amaz- 


ing inventions that bind, roll, 


wrap and tip the cigars! 


ertified 


CmoO 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 
..- THAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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Organization and Operating | 


Activities of National Pow- 
er and Light Company Re- 
lated at Hearing 


Reorganizations of operating utilities 
by the National Power and Light Com- 
pany resulted in a “write up” of fixed 
capital of those companies amounting to 
approximately $35,000,000, according to 
testimony given June 24 by A. R. Col- 
bert, an examiner for the Federal Trade 7 
Commission, in a continuation of the 
Commission’s inquiry into the financial | 
structure of power and gas utilities. 

Mr. Colbert described this increase of 
capital by “write up” as the total “as- 
certainable amount,” expaining that it 
rad been impossible to obtain details of 
some of the predecessor companies which 
were reorganized. Details as to these 
predecessor companies had been refused 
the examiner by the National Company, 
the witness said. 

’ Ledger Value 

- The National Company carried its in- ; 
vestments at a ledger vaine of $127,349,- 
424 and the witness said these consisted 
of $108,645,947 in common stock of sub- 
sidiaries. 

The Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany and Isadore Newman and Son, a 
partnership, of New Orleans, organized 
the National Company in 1922 according 
to the testimony. Its subsidiaries at 
the beginning included Birmingham 
Railway and Light Company, Knoxville 
Railway and Light Company, Houston 
Lighting and Power Company, Little 
Rock Railway and Electric Company, | 
Memphis Gas and Electric Company, 
and the Memphis Street Railway Com- ; 
pany. All of these, excepting the Mem- | 
phis Gas and Electric Company, had 
been owned prior to the formation of 
the National Company, by the American 
Cities Company. 

The operating subsidiaries of the Na- 
tional Company, except in one or two 
instances, the witness said, pay the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company a fee for 
supervision. This supervision in 1927, | 
Mr. Colbert said, cost the operating com- | 
panies a total of $1,692,750. 

Corporate History 

The corporate history, including the 

financing and operating activities of the 


| ceeded to enact 
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_ Adverse Effects of Tariff Law 
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"Tariff 


d Senator Harrison Declares That Reprisals and Threats of | 
| 


Retaliatory Measures Have Resulted From 


Increases in Rates 


[Continzeed from Page 3.] 


he had signed it—-every stock traded in 
on the New York Stock Exchange went 
down the next day. When the Presi- 
dent had failed in his effort at artificial 
stimulation, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury applied his hand, issued a most 
optimistic statement, and immediately 
there followed a still greater decline in 
stock values, 

Then Senator Watson, who had worked 
with Mr. Grundy in framing it, sought 
to defend the act, not by an analkgsis 
of the measure, but through the employ- 
ment of his fine oratorical powers’ in 
generalities, and the stock market fur- 
ther declined. 

Then the successor to Mr. Hoover, Sec- 
retary Lamont, tried his hand, as_ did 
his assistant, Dr. Klein, and the stock 
market further declined. In no other 
administration has there been manifested 
such a lack of confidence either in the 
statements or actions of those who di- 
rect the affairs of this Nation. And 
why? 

In 1922 when the Fordney-McCum ber 
aw was enacted, such enormous — in- 
creases were imposed that the highly 
protected interests alone were satisfied. 
It was generally agreed that through the 
increased rates written into that law 
we had gone the limit in tariff protec- 
tion. It was the exception when com- 
plaints were made that the rates were 
not high enough. 

The demand for a revision came from 
the consumers and the great agricultural 
interests of the country. When, there- 
fore, President Hoover asked the Con- 
gress to consider limited revision of the 
tariff, no one dreamed that he had 
mind general revision. All agreed that 
agriculture was at a disadvantage with 
other industries and such a revision 
should be adopted through tariff lezisla- 
tion as to place that industry on a basis 
with other industries. 

Majority leadership immediately 
advantage of the 


took 
situation and seized 


| zpon the reommendations of the Presi- 


dent, and without protest from him, pro- 
a general revision of 
former high tariff act, increasing 
cuties no 887 items. On hundreds of 
these items the imecreases were made 
without reason or justification, 

Except for revenue purposes or to 


the 


in | 


meet lower foreigm costs on competitive 
products there can be no excuse for levy- 
ing tariff duties at the custom house. 
It can be seen, therefore, how inexcusa- 
ble is a policy which forces a duty on 


National Power & Light Company, were 
taken up by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on June 25 in connection with its 
inquiry into public utilities. Testimony 


assertions are answered in the one fact 
that during the first four months of this 
year our balance of trade has declined 
more than $357,000,000 from the corre- 
sponding four months of last year. It 
would be an insult to your intelligence 
for me to discuss the prosperity sugges- 
tion, with the baneful efforts of a nation- 
wide depression now being felt in every 
home throughout this land. 

In this same remarkable speech broad- 
cast by Senator Watson, as well as in 
the statement of the President, a de- 
fense of the act is made on the ground 
that approximately 66 per cent of our 
importations come in free. Being a 
great manufacturing Nation, we must 
import from abroad large quantities of 
raw material. It is a tribute to the in- 
genuity of the American manufacturer 
| that we do. 


The Raw Materials 
That Are Duty Free 


But how weak is the argument that 
increased rates upon manufactured prod- 
ucts are justified on the theory that no 
duty is inposed on 66 per cent of our 
raw materials. These manufacturing 


plants could not operate if we did not|decline of almost 2 per cent; sales by 


have the raw matcrials. For instance, 
rubber is not produced here, but it 
necessary in the production of automo- 
‘biles and in many other American in- 
dustries. In some years fiveritems alone 
constitute a third of the total value of | 
our imports. Im 1926, $505,818,000 worth | 
of rubber was imported; ‘$104,793,000 
worth of tin; $352,746,000 worth of cof- 
‘fee; and $392.760,000 worth of raw silk. 

It is such items as these that are not} 
produced here and which are necessary | 
to the industrial life of our Nation that 
are included in the 66 per cent of our 
imports alluded to by this distinguished 
| gentleman as coming in free. 

And why are conditions today differ- 
ent from those surrounding the enact- 
ment of prior tariff acts? For the first) 
time during the enactment of tariff leg- 
| islation, the average American business 
man has realized that while the tariff is | 
‘an American question and we have the) 
right to impose _ just such duties as we 
‘desire, yet in imposing those duties we 
must consider our whole economic struc- 
ture and the effect upon our interna- 
tional trade. 

No influence is more potent to bring 
about cordial relationship between na- 
tions than reciprocal trade and com- 
merce, It makes for the common under- 
standing and mutual welfare of both. Is 


is 


Bus Regulation 


Larger in May in By Buses 
Philadelphia Area 


‘Retail Business, However, 

| Dropped 7 Per Cent Be- 

] “ A il T 1 (H. R. 10288), now the unfinished busi- 
ow pri otal, Federal ness before the Senate, provides a mo- 


y nopoly for existing motor bus lines and 
Reserve Bank Reports is against the interest of the American 


|public, was made in the Senate, June 


Monopoly for Existing Lines 
ing Bill, Asserts Senato 


Declaration that the motor bus bill 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 24.—A 7 per 24, by Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washing- | 


cent increase in the dollar volume of) ton, in the first day of discussion on the 
| wholesale trade in the Third Federal Re-| measure. 


serve District between April and May,| Senator Dill based his contention on 


and a decline in retail trade during the| section 4 of the bill, which requires a| 


of public convenience and | 
|necessity on the part of a bus line to} 
retail} operate on the public highways. Unless | 
trade, released by the bank, follows in| a company can establish that there is a! 
full text: need for competition, the certificate may 
| The dollar volume of wholesale trade} not be granted, thus giving a monopoly | 
in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Dis-|to lines already in existence, he pointed 
trict showed an increase of nearly 5 per out. 
cent, while that of retail trade declined Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, | 
about 7 per cent between Apri} and May, supported the bill, contending that the} 
computed on a daily basis, according to| public highways ought not to be used, 
reports received by the department of;for hire except to the extent necessary, | 
statistics and research of the Philadel-| and that they were established primarily 
|phia Federal Reserve Bank from about for the public convenience and not for 
260 mereantile establishments. individual profit. He pointed out that 
Sales Under 1929 Level States have provided regulations for mo- 
In comparison with May, 1929, retail '" bus traffic within their boundaries and 
sales of stores, including department, ap- ee ee av, 
parel, shoe, and credit stores, showed a Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
called attention to section 4 of the bill, | 
which requires a certificate of public con-) 
venience and necessity for operation of a 
motor bus on the public highways. He} 
objected to this provision, asserting it 
to be a dangerous policy to grant a 
monopoly by law to existing bus lines 
and not at the same time place in the 
Commission the power to tax rates. | 
The bill is in the interest of railroads | 
owning bus lines parallel to them or of | 
bus lines already established, Senator | 
Dill declared. ' 


Twe Ship Lines Put 


same period are reported by the Federal’ certificate 
Reserve Bank of Philadelvhia. 

| The report on wholesale and 
| 


eight wholesale lines were nearly 3 per 
cent less, 

This decline, especially in wholesale 
sales, Was due in large part to a down- 
ward trend in commodity prices which 
recently, in the case of wholesale prices, 
reached level materially below that 
prevailing at the same time last year. 

In retail lines sales of apparel showed 
the sharpest drop in the month, but a 
slight increase as compared with a year 
ago. Business in shoes was also larger 
than in May, 1929. Credit stores had 
the smallest decline in the month, but 
the largest drop from a year ago. In 
the first five months of this year retail 
sales in the four reporting lines were 
less than 4 per cent smaller than in the 
corresponding period last year, depart-| 
ment and credit stores showing the! 
sharpest declines. 

Wholesale Shoe Sales Drop 

Of the eight reporting wholesale lines 
only the sale of shoes, drugs, and elec-| 
trical supplies were smaller in May than} 
in April. In comparison with a year 
ago, on the other hand, all lines had a 


a 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On Lump Sum Basis! 


Shipping Board Expects 
Lower Costs From New 
Plan 


Defends Provisions 


| 
| 
| 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Wholesale Trade 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


W ould Be Created by Pend 
r Dill; Senator Barkley 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | 
| stated that it is necessary to establish 
rules and regulations for control of the 
| traffic. He denied that the operation of 





the bill would constitute monopoly. 

Senator Barkley asserted that the pub- | 
| lic highways ought not to be used for| 
| hire except to the extent necessary. 
| “Nobody has a right to use the public 
highways as a method of individual | 
profit,” Senator Barkley said. “It is not! 
a matter of right but of privilege.” | 

Senator Barkley stated further that) 
he believes the requirement for a certifi- 
cate is reasonable. 

“It is in the interest of the public, of 
those for whom the highways were con- 
structed,” he said. 

The privilege for use of the highways | 
ought to be limited to the service nec-| 
essary for the public, Senator Barkley 
continued, 

“IT do not believe any government— 
municipal, State, or national—should 
grant the privilege to use the highways 
for hire unless the service is needed,” 
he said. “If more buses are on the high- 
way than are needed, they interfere with 


| 


| the primary object for which the high- 


ways were constructed.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
questioned how the bill could justify giv- 
ing privilege of the highway to one com- 
pany for transportation and not to an- 
other, when the other could comply with 
the rules and regulations. 

Senator Couzens declared it absurd 
that because the privilege was granted 


| to one it should be granted to all. 


Senator Barkley pointed out that the 
various States have found it necessary to 
enact legislation to control the motor- 
bus traffic. 


Emergency Wheat 
Action Not Planned 
Board Considers National 


Marketing Agency Should 
Be Used by Farmers 


smaller volume of business except drugs. 
The amount of business was also smaller 
in all lines during the first five months 
of this year than last. 

Inventories held at retail and whole- 


mares an oe fod a. a nineapples, for instance, when we pro- 
Yolved 3m the operatic € Navona’! Guce in the United States only 8,000 


Power & Light properties was given by | : : : 
cod ; een hice | Crates and import from abroad annually 
Col. William H. England, assistant chief 1,500,000 crates, 


economist of the Commission. eae a 
Details of the relationship existing be-| Criticizes Im position 


tween the officers and directors of the! . 
National and its subsidiary companies | Of Higher Rates 
Throughout the measure high rates 


were presented by Commission Ex 
W. B. Horne, while Examiner were imposed to protect domestic indus- 
Colbert reviewed in detail tries ill adapted to American conditions 
tions by which the present and inefficiently operated, It is an un- 
the company were built up. | wise policy to attempt to stimulate in- 
This company, controlling electric, | efficiently operated and uneconomically 
gas and street railway subsidiaries in| located industries in this country through 
Alabama, Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas,| the imposition of tariff duties when by 
the Carolinas and Pennsylvania, was or-! doing so we affect the sale of surplus 
ganized in 1922 ty Electric Bond & Share} products produced here from industries 
Company and Isidore Newman & Son, a| well adapted to American conditions, eco- 
copartnership of New Orleans, Mr. Col- | momically and efficiently operated. 
bert stated. In 1925 the original Na-| If we can not supply a product to 
tional Power & Light | meet the consumptive needs of our peo- 


aminer | 
A. R. 
the transac- 
holdings of 


United Investors 


it surprising, therefore, when nations | Sale establishments generally were re- 
who have bought of us hundreds of mil-|duced during May and were appreciably 
| lions of dollars more than they have sold|smaller than at the end of May, 1929, 
to us are denied, through unjustified | Retail women’s apparel and shoe stores 


Company was | 
merged with the 
Securities Company, forming a new Na-| 
tional Power & Light. | 

Electrical properties controlled by the | 
National, according to Mr. England, had | 
a total output last year of 2,068,933,203 | 
kilowatt hours of current, of which 141,- | 
704,213 kilowatt hours, or 6.8 per cent, | 
was transmitted across State lines in 
interstate commerce. | 

Output of Properties 

The investments of the company, 
of Dec. 31, 1928, according to Examiner 
Colbert, showed a ledger value of $127,- 
349,424. Of this sum investment in 
common stocks of subsidiary companies 
totalled $108,645,947. Capital stock out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1928, was composed of | 
140,937 shares of $7 preferred stock; 
129,544 shares of $6 preferred stock and 
5,433,456 shares of common, with an ag- 
gregate indicated value of $124,115,- 
151.50. In addition, there were out- 
standing $9,500,000 of 6 per cent deben- 
ture bonds. 

Gross income of the National, from | 
its organization in April, 1922, to Dee. } 
21, 1928, totalled $25,582,751, of which | 
$23,469,146 was available for bond in- 
terest and dividends. 

On a _ percentage basis, Mr. 
stated, 8 per cent of gross income was 
required for expenses, leaving 92 per 
cent available for bond interest, divi- 
dends and surplus. Bond _ interest re- 
quired 16 per cent of gross income and 
17 per cent was needed for preferred | 
dividends. Dividends on common | 
amounted to 37 per cent, leaving 22 per 
cent of gross earnings in the company’s | 
surplus account. 


as | 
| 


| 
| 


Colbert | 


i 


| alone 


}it 


ple, as in the case of pineapples, why 
should we impose a duty that will nat- 
urally cause Cuba to buy less of those 
surplus products that we produce and 
which they need? 
can not sell to us, she will not buy 
us, and other countries that produce 
competition with us will supplant 
trade in the Cuban market, 
Sugar is another _ illustration. 


of 
in 
our 


We 


have raised the rates on sugar until the | 
| American people are taxed on that item 


$250,000,.000 annually, Yet we 
Know that after generations of high pro- 
tection, sugar production in continental 
United States has mot increased and the 
production per acre is lower than in any 
other country, and we now produce in 
continental United States only one-fifth 
of our consumptive needs. 

T shall not in this Ciscussion elaborate 


upon the inordinately high rates writ- | 


ten in the Hoover-Grundy law. 
to say that nothing escaped in the 
general revision process. Increased 
burdens were piled upon the American 
consumer, On sugar alone there was 
added an additional $30,000,000 annually. 

Practically everything related to the 
happiness and necessity of life and the 
well-being of the American people’ is 
increased in cost to them because of the 
high tariff rates written in the law. 
Clothing, shoes, hats, food, lumber, ce- 
ment, steel, medicine, agricultural im- 
Plements, carpenters’ _ tools, 
appliances, household furnishings and 
utensils are but a few example of those 
included. 


Widespread Criticism 
Viewed as Natural 


It is not surprising, therefore, with 


Suffice 


If, for instance, Cuba | 


electrical | 


tariff restrictions, from selling to us in| 
'the future those products that in the 


jrate of turnover at 


The 


asa 


had larger stocks than a year ago. 
retail stores 


Operation of the Yankee and Oriole | 
lines on a “lump sum” basis for the Gov- 
ernment, which will throw the operators 
more on their own initiative, was au- 
thorized June 24 by the United States 
Shipping Board. Only one other line of 
the 17 being operated by commerciai 
companies for the Board has a lump sum 
agreement. | 

The Consolidated Navigation Com-| 
pany of Baltimore will continue the op-| 
eration of the Oriole line on the basis 


main we do not produce and which our| whole was slightly higher in May than of a lump-sum payment of $9,000. per 
people desire, should feel angered at our|in April; it was also somewhat higher voyage, the operators to assume all re- 


action and protest our policy? 
We sell to Canada annually over $900,-| 
000,000 worth of products. We purchase 


in the same period last year. 
Collections were larger in some retail 


jin the first five months this year than! pairs up to $2,250 per voyage, the Board 


announced. Rogers & Webb, of Bos- 
ton, will continue the operation of the) 


from them annually less than $500,000,-| and wholesale lines than a year earlier,| Yankee line on the basis of a lump sui 


|000, The balance of trade with Canada 
}has been in our favor more than $400,-! 
| 000,000, When we, through legislative 
j;enactments, attempt to build a wall so 
jhigh between this country and Canada| 
jas will close importation from that coun-| 
jtry to us, how can we expect Canada 
/to let her walls down so that more of| 
jour exports can find a way into that| 
| country ? 


| How Canada Has 


| Met the Situation 


Canada has’ already answered the 
|question. It is not a mere protest. It) 
is a reality. Because of the enactment 
of this Hoover-Grundy Tariff Act, she 
|has already imposed countervailing du- 
/ties against us and has either removed 
lor lowered her tariff duties on importa-| 
|tions from England and otuer British} 
| possessions. Thirty-five other foreign! 
}countries have threatened to do likewise. 
| Whether they will carry it to that point | 
|we do not know, but France, who buys! 
{from us annually $250,000,000 worth of | 
| products, and with whom we have a 
| favorable trade balance of nearly $100,- 
000,000, only last week began to set in| 
motion the governmental policy of ac- 
jtual reprisals and _ retaliation. South 
| American countries, such as Argentina 
and Uruguay, that buy of us far more} 
than we buy from them, have not only 
begun an agitation of reprisals, but are 
actually boycotting the purchase of) 
American goods. i 

Time will not permit me to cite what 
other countries are doing, but commer- 
}cial anger against us is being voiced in 
jall of them and methods or policies are| 
heing adopted to restrict their purchases 
lof our surplus products. We have taxed 
{the American people hundreds of mil- 
llions of dollars in the establishment of 





|selfish policy written in every 


although: in the latter case concerns re-| 
porting smaller collections outnumbered 
those showing gains. 


it is to the interest of our country to 
adopt such a policy as will force other | 
countries to retaliate by imposing like 
duties against us and thereby compel 
well-adapted American industries to go | 
abroad, invest their money and supply 
that market. Such a policy has already 
influenced the estimated investment of 
$960,000,000 of American money in the 
establishment of industrial plants abroad. 

As an illustration, let us take the au- 
tomobile industry. It is reflected in the 
industrial life of so many other related 
industries, such as glass, iron, rubber, 
wood, and leather. In 1919 we sold 
$185,000,000 of automobiles and acces- 
sories abroad. 
000,000 worth abroad. 
life of our Nation that these industries 
should be forced, in order to combat the 
retailiatory measures of other countries 
against us, to curtail their production 
here, locate their plants abroad and give 
employment to foreign labor in place 
of American labor? And yet that in- 


dustry is being forced to do just that in| 


order to meet the narrow, provincial and 
line 
this Hoover-Grundy tariff monstrosity. 

The economic life of this Nation is so 
interlocked with international trade and 
commerce that we must give consid- 
eration to the effect of our policies upon 
other peoples, lest we cut off our nose 
to spite our face, 
should be taken out of polities, but it 
will not be until a commission of tariff 
experts, free from executive, congres- 
sional or selfish influences, ascertain 
facts as to difference in cost 
duction here and abroad, and upon those 





agencies abroad to study foreign mar: 
{kets and to create in foreign countries 
jan atmosphere of good understanding, 
which might promote the expansion of 
jour international trade and commerce. 
| We have encouraged the American busi- 
/ness man to send his agents into foreign 
lcountries that they might study 





the | had not prostituted those who direct the | 


ascertainments, the Congress transmit 
them into law. 


Refers to Confusion 
In Business Field 
If the selfish interests of the country 


voyage. 


Last year we sold $577,-| 
Is it well for the | 


of | 


The tariff question | 


of pro-! 


payment of $1,300 per voyage, the oper- 
ators to assume repairs up to $2,000 per | 


“In putting these new operating agree- 
ments into effect it is anticipated that 
substantial reductions in the cost of op- 
erating the lines will be effected,” the | 
Board announced in a statement. 

“In this connection less to the Fleet 
Corporation in the operation of the Oriole 
}lines during the first 11 months of 1930 
| (fiscal year) amounted to $1,300,000, an 
average loss of $14,500 per voyage. Un- 
| der the new arrangement the operator 
will curtail the annual number of voy- 
| ages by about 25 per cent, so that the 
| total cost to the Fleet Corporation will | 
amount to $675,000, besides what re- 
| pairing expense the corporation may be 
|obliged to pay. | 

Yankee Line Cost Halved | 
In the case of the Yankee Line it is| 
|anticipated that the annual cost of op- | 
}eration to the Fleet Corporation will be 
|reduced from about $700,000 to $312,- 

000, plus the cost of necessary repairs. 
| Thus, under the new agreements author- | 
ized by the Board, nearly a million dol- 
lar reduction in operating costs is pos- 
sible. 

The present managing  operator’s 
agreements are on a straight commis- | 
sion basis, which averages approximately | 
7 per cent of the gross return of the} 
-lines involved, it was explained orally | 
|at the Board. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Foreign Trade Is Said to Show Wholesale Trade Right to Restrict Use of Roads | Action Proposed 
Discussed in Senate 


To Limit Debate 
On Boulder Dam 


‘Move by Senator Jones Is 


Designed to Prevent Pos- 
sible Filibuster on Pend- 
ing Measure 


To prevent a possible filibuster on the 
item of $10,660,000 in the second defi- 
ciency appropriation bill (H. R. 12902) 
for beginning work on Boulder Dam, 
Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
presented to the Senate June 24 a peti- 
tion of cloture on that measure. 

“T am advised that the Arizona Sena- 
tors will make all the opposition possible 
to the item in the bill on Boulder Dam,” 
said the Appropriation Committee chair- 
man, explaining that he felt justified in 
asking for cloture because of tne late- 
ness of the session. 

Amendments Acted On 

Before Mr. Jones filed his petition, 
the Senate acted on all the Committee 
amendments to the bill with the excep- 
tion of that by Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, to limit work of the law en- 
forcement commisison to an_ investiga- 
tion of prohibition. This was passed 
over temporarily. 

The cloture petition was signed by 16 
Senators as required by the rules. By 
direction of the rules, on June 26, one 
hour after the Senate convenes, the peti- 
tion will be laid before the Senate by the 
Vice President and voted upon. If two 
thirds of the Senate concur, a limit of 
debate is fixed at one hour for each 
Senator on the bill or any amendment 
or motion pertaining thereto, 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
contended the cloture petition was “one 
of the most remarkabe episodes in the 
history of the Senate,” pointing out the 
bill had been taken up at 4 p. m. and 
the petition filed at 4:30 p. m. 

“Your cloture turns the Senate from 
a body for free speech to a refuge of 
cowards,” he declared. 

Discrimination Hinted 

The contracts that have been entered 
into by the Interior Department, relating 
to the Boulder Dam development, are 
“one sided,” he declared and “contracts 
guaranteeing a return of the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure have not been made.” 

“The President is from California, the 
Secretary of the Interior is from Cali- 
fornia, the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion is from California,” said Mr. Ash- 
urst. “For some strange reason they 


such bad conditions would be restricted ; have been very tender in dealing with 


by the size of the world supply. 
Prospects for Spring wheat in Canada 


California.” 


Both Senators Ashurst and Hayden 


were not so good in the last week as | (Dem.), of Arizona, denied any intention 


they have been, he said. However, condi- 
tions in the United States were generally 
favorable. 

Part 2 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s report to the Senate dealing with 
the temporary suspension, between Feb. 
26 and Oct. 31, 1927, of certain report- 
ing requirements under the grain futures | 
act, has just been printed as Senate | 
Document No. 123 of the 71st Congress, 
second session. The report contains an 
exhaustive analysis of the trading opera- | 
tions of the various classes of traders | 
and of the larger speculators in wheat | 


| 


|and corn futures in the period from Jan. | 
|3 to 
| much statistical and tabular material re- | 
|lating to trading in wheat and corn fu-'! 


Oct. 31, 1927, and also contains 


tures during this period. A limited num- | 
ber of copies are available for free dis- 
tribution and may ve had upon applica- 


jtion to the Grain Futures Administra- | 
| tion, United States Department of Agri- 


culture. Copies of part 1 of the report, 
printed as Senate Document No. 264 
of ,the 70th Congress, are also available 


;for distribution while the supply lasts. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


New Industry’s Average 
Life Termed 25 Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

more intelligently and to direct his ef- 
forts with the least chance of losing 
plays. The element of gamble or specu- 
lation is greatest when the element of 
uncertainty is greatest. And so it is 
with the management of one’s busi- 
ness.” 

The value of business research, which 
he characterized as “the heart of eco- 
nomic advancement,” was emphasized by 
Mr. Dunn. 

Research, he said, 


is 


a development 


j}and an analysis of facts added to the 


| sum total of knowledge, an analysis of 


‘Data on Appointment | 


Of Mr. Bonner Secret 


Senate Accedes to Department 
Of Justice Request 


| The Senate has received from the De- 
{partment of Justice, under an injune- 
tion that the material be kept confiden- 
tial as far as possible, a statement of all| 
information in the possession of the 
Department relating to the appointment 
of F, E. 


| tion, and predetermines success.’ 


human experience, an instrument through 
which universal laws underlying expe- 
rience are revealed and understood. 
“Research,” he asserted, “eliminates 
many misconceptions, reduces specula- 


’ 


Foreign Exchange 


The Federal Re- 
York today certified 
of the Treasury the 


New York, June 24. 
serve Bank of New 
to the Secretary 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 


| follows: 


| 30, 1925, 


to unduly delay the bill. Mr. Hayden 
submitted amendments reducing the ap- 
propriation to $1,000,000 and requiring 
that California municipalities issue bonds 
to take care of indebtedness created un- 
der the Boulder Dam act. 


Repates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Miss Anita M. Baldwin, Los Angeles. 
Overassessments of income tax and costs 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1918, $39,184.47; 1919, $4,- 
936.89, 

The entire above overassessments are 


‘due to a decision of the District Court 


of the United States for the Southern 
District of California, Southern Division, 
in the instant case. Baldwin vy. Carter 
(unreported). 

Home Building & Savings Co. 

Home Building & Savings Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: Overassessments of income 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: Jan. 31, 1918, 
$553.01; Jan. 31, 1919, $6,095.71; Jan. 31, 
1920, $7,050.72; Jan. 31, 1921, $8,591.87; 
Jan. 31, 1922, $7,896.83. 

The above overassessments are caused 
by the fact that the taxpayer is exempt 
from tax. After careful consideration of 
the evidence obtained, it is determined 
that the taxpayer is organized pursuant 
to and operating in accordance with 
State laws governing building and loan 


| associations and that substantially all of 
|the business is confined to the making 


of loans to bona fide members. Section 
231(4), revenue acts of 1918 and 1921; 
article 515, Regulations 45 and 62 as 
amended by T. D. 42538 (C. B. VIII-1, 
263); United States v. The Cambridge 
— & Building Company (278 U. S. 
oo). 
Frank & Seder, Inc. 


Frank & Seder, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Oversassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
Fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1923, 
$25,262.69; period Feb. 1, 1923, to Nov. 
$41,526.07. 

The overassessments are caused by 
the elimination of the incomes of a sub- 


|vidiary corporation included in the con- 


solidated returns filed and the assess- 


| policies of the Administration and _ per-| of Bonner as executive secretary | 
mitted them to confine this measure to,0f the Federal Power Commission. 
a limited revision, instead of a general| The material was transmittted to the 


revision of the tariff, we would not now | Senate June 23, and laid before that 


with the conversion of foreign curreney 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria cschilllng) 


ment of taxes against such subsidiary 
|corporation separately since it is deter- 
mined that it was not affiliated with the 
taxpayer corporation within the  pur- 
view of section 240, revenue act of 1921 
by reason of the fact that substantially 
cll of its capital stock was not owned 
or controlled by the taxpayer or an- 


sreneral business conditions at the lowest | tastes and styles and peculiar wants of 
ebb and enormous taxes now being ex-| the people of those nations, thus en- | 
acted from the average citizen by the |abling our manufacturers to compete in| 
various units of government, that these |{he eet rth “<— _ — = | be experiencing such a confusion in busi-| body late in the day by Vice President 
ann b, ‘dence t . s é y y at- . r . la : s 
increased burdens upon him should be = rhe ‘, ¥ ; ot “nage Pree Soe ae the |ness and observing such universal indig-| Curtis, for reference to the Interstate 
universally condemned and should have | tanec e trade and commerce Of the’nation upon the part of the American|Commerce Committee. Contrary to the 
given rise throughout the country to a|World has been achieved only through | 
| 


! eee : an See cee ~_ | people. |usual procedure, at the request of the | 
flood of protests unparalleled in the his- | patient diplomacy, hard work and expen- Unable to check the conflagration they | Department, the material was not made 


Agreement Is Reached 
On Site for Building 


Treasury Seeks Law for New 
Structure in New York City 





14.0923 


A tentative agreement has been 
reached between the Department of the 
Treasury and city officials of New York 


City providing for acquisition of a new | 


site for a Federal building there, accord- 


ing to announcement June 24 by the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury, Andrew W, Mel- 
lon. Under the agreement 
City will receive the Federal 


“vide a suitable site in the civic center 
for a separate building for the Federal 
* courts. The announcement follows 
full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces that a tentative agreement has 


been reached with the city officials of | 
New York City providing for the acquisi- | 
tion of a new site for a Federal] building | 


to accommodate the Post Office activities 
now located at City Hall Park, and other 


governmental offices now in rented quar- | 


ters; for the transfer to New York City 


of the Federal property located in City | 
Hall Park; and for the purchase of a |} 


in the civie for 


for 


center 
the 


site a 


building 


suitable 
separate 
courts. 


It will be necessary to obtain amenda- | 
tory legislation to carry out the agree- | 


ment with New York City and the De- 


New York | 
property | 
docated in City Hall Park and will pro- | 


in | 
| 


Federal | 


tory of the Nation. 


. ; P ri j - f s i 
Can anyone imagine a more inoppor-|gade the enlargement of fields and fac-| ,, 


tune time to lay heavier burdens 
the backs of the American people? 
1 Before I direct your attention to the 
| reasons why this tariff act has cause@ 
more economic confusion and business 
anxiety than preceding tariff measures, 
I want to answer two propositions ad- 
vanced over this network of a few nights 
ago by my friend, Senator Watson, of 
Indiana. 

He made the assertion that under the 
Fordney-McCumber law the country had 
} experienced prosperity and our foreign 
balance of trade increased, If that were 
true, what was the necessity for increas- 
img the high rates carried in that law 
on 887 items and why did he refrain 
from telling you that since the consider- 
ation of this tariff proposal begam, 15 
months ago, there has been a constant 
falling off in our exportations and a 
shrinkage in our balance of trade? His 


upon 


partment will take immediate action 
looking toward the securing of the legis- 
lation at the present session of Con- 
gress, 

The assistance rendered the Depart- 
ment by the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City is appreciated, 


|diture of huge sums. We have encour- 


tories, the installation of new and mod- 


jern machinery in order to promote mass | 


| production, not only to take care of the 
needs of our own people, but to sup- 
ply the markets of the world, It is 
hecause of the adoption of these policies 
land the genius of our people, that we 
have forged to the front as the dominat- 
jing financial country of the world. 

| Now, having attained that position, it 
is a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy 
to adopt a new one that sets the whole 
| world against us and drains the streams 
from which our prosperity has flowed. 
We must know that no American indus- 


ing a few hours and loafing many hours; 
no American farmer can make ends meet 
unless he is able to cultivate his lands 
land utilize his resourcesgand sell his 
|surplus products, And yet, the policy 
adopted in the enactment of this new 
tariff law means the curtailment in op- 
‘eration of every industrial plant in Amer- 
ica, a part of whose output is exported, 
and a loss to every farmer whose sur- 
plus products are sold abroad. 

How can anyone possibly argue that 





try can be as prosperous by running half | 
time as by running full time; no wage| 
earner can support his family by work- | 


|have started, and alarmed at the trail, public when laid before the Senate, and} 
f evil consequences that has already|its publication depends upon action of 
|followed in the wake of their blind and | the Interstate Commerce Committee. | 
selfish action, which threatens to drive; Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
them from power, spokesmen for the Ad-|chairman of the Committee, said orally 
ministration are desperately engaged in|that he has not yet examined the docu- 
|a concerted, unfair attempt to shift the|ments and thinks the Committee should | 
| responsibility for the present deplorable| have this opportunity before they are 
|business situation by charging that the| given to the public. 

continued unsettled condition of the| Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
stock market is the result of 2 plot to|author of the resolution requesting the 
| bring discredit upon the party in power.| material, said orally that he has exam- 
They charge that part of the alleged!ined it hurriedly and sees no reason why 
;scheme was the long drawn out con-|it should not be published. 

| sideration of the tariff bill by the United| “So far as I am concerned, the pa- 
States Senate. Was there ever any-|pers are public documents and should be 
thing more ridiculous? Every person|so treated as all other material submit- 
familiar with the facts knows that the! ted at the request of the Senate,” said 
reason the tariff bill was so long before|the Montana Senator. He added, how- 
the Senate was because of the brazen| ever, that he will be unable to take any 
disregard by the Republican leaders of |steps in the matter because he is leav- 


|their campaign promises and the pur- | 


poses for which the Congress was called 
into extra session. Instead of confin- 
ing the work to a limited revision, they 
immediately applied their hands to a 
general revision. 

You must know where the blame lies, 
and the terror-stricken efforts of those 


in power to place the responsibility else- | 


where and their pleas for mercy will as- 
suredly fall on deaf ears. 


ing Washington almost immediately. 

Asked when he thought a decision 
would be reached regarding the publica- 
tion of the material, Senator Couzens 
replied: “December.” 

The request that the documents be 
kept confidential as far as possible was 
made, according to Mr. Wheeler, in a 
letter from the Attorney General, Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, which accompanied 
them. 


Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (kron 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark ) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) : 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal \(escudo) 
Rumania \leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hongkong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


2.9659 


26.7577 


e) 


5.2383 
40,1829 
26.7669 
11.2031 
4.4962 
5947 
11.5869 


30.8660 
35.9375 
25.8437 
25.6250 
36.0203 
49.4028 
55.9208 
. 100.0366 
99.9359 


96.6400 
33.3750 


other corporation of the affiliated group 
or by the same interests which owned 
or controlled the capital stocks of the 
corporations comprising the affiliated 
group. Appeal of Rishell Phonograph 


{Company 2 B. T. A. 229. 


Sharon Stecl Hoop Co. 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 
An overpayment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $68,173.56. 

The entire overpayment represents a. 
portion of an overassessment previously 
allowed this taxpayer for the above year 
which was credited against a deficiency 
in tax for the year 1917 after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period of limita- 
tions for the collection of the deficiency. 


| Section 609, revenue act of 1928. 


The Elton Corporation 

The Elton Corporation, New York, 
An overassessment of income tax in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1926, $70,644.98. 

Of the above overassessment $70,- 
176.28 results from the allowance of a 
deduction for depreciation. After a thor- 
vugh field examination of the taxpayer’s 
accounting records and consideration of 


ly 


~* 


Bd 
~ 


{Continued on Page 18, Column 
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Bank ‘Taxation Collections 


Foreign Trade 


Value of British Foreign Trade 
Lower in First Quarter of Year 


State Finance 


] 
} Michi san Levy California Ruling Given 


On Collection Licenses 
| On Bank Shares 





IC i C * chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and 

ost 0 overning sales tax on gasoline, while those 
| from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
; i chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
a oma ‘ et at amounts paid for hunting and fishing 

| privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 

jamounted to $5,449,113 in 1928 and 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 21 
Made Public June 24 





State of California: 
Sacramento, June 24. 


Concerns which take fictitious names 





















! © J | for the collection of their own accounts | . | $4,015,083 in 1927, an increase of 35.7 Decrease From Valuation of Imports and Exports in Early | 
S u é nva | must secure a collection agency license er a I a. per cent , Seales 
from the State, according to a recent | e . ii cia dk ae ; 1929 Reported to Department of | Cuneetes cosntibe. a. $1,325,023.55 
| opinion of U. S. Webb, attorney general. | ‘ er ve bay oon Pe as on at Internal-revenue receipts: 
Circuit Jud e Holds Law Vio-! Certain firms operating in that manner | : standing June 30, 1928, was $2,761,200. Commerce | Income tax ........... 26,344,176.05 5 
IFC i a in California have contended that they Department of Commerce, The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | ee ee 
lates Uniformity Clause of | are exempt because a section of the a Finds Total Expenses for! Ss ro att eth ne cena th 1927 British exports and imports both were | countries and 32 per cent from countries stinactnans receipts..... 234.367.86 


permits “individuals regularly employed 


State Constitution and a on a regular wage or salary, in the ca-| of less valuation in the first quarter of of the British Empire. | 


“ani > rac 9 a : . 
Fiscal Year 1928 Amount. | "°, Der capita net debt was $1.30, and this year than they were in the first] In the first quarter of 1930 exports| _ Total ordinary receipts.. $30,002,012.24 











‘itv -redi y similar 918, $3.07. : : ‘ ‘ 7 
. 2 pacity of credit men or other similar -tipet three months of 1929, according to in- ‘itish ¢ , 798,750,-| Balance previous day 363,684,790.45 
Federal Statute Eapacity upon the staf’ of emplorer of eq to 34,521,338 | The assessed valuation of property in frre from. the coma general ogee sh Foods, amounted, to $798 750, oe 
any person, firm or corporation or volun- Oklahoma subject to ad valorem taxa- st London, made public June 24 by the Hees eneatien ol "1929 ’ In each period Total j .. ca.» -$393,686,802.69 
State of Michigan: tary association not engaged in the busi- p 5 | tion was $1,729,342,830; the amount of | Department of Commerce. 55 per cent of the total went to for- Expenditures 
Lansing, June 24. ness of a collection agency” to collect Highway expenditures of more than | State taxes levied was $4,323,357; and The Department’s statement follows/eign destinations and 45 per cent to} General expenditures $3,765,040.91 
A Michigan statute, enacted in 1922. | 2¢counts of their employers without se- $15,000,000 were involved in Oklahoma's | the per capita levy, $1.80. In 1927 the |i, full text: lat British onaician. = Interest on public debt.. 2,605,037.96 
inch provides that cheater ih banka atid — oe a i ee, “~~ — che gee . ta levy was $0.36, and in 1918, During the first quarter of 1930 | hither’ the ome substantial fall in| Refunds of receipts ...... baryon 
: : cate * dita i i. e attorney general deniec e con- {521,558 in e fiscal year 1928, acc - | $1.43. Ane Fe tag ec ak ee ; é sh the ry subs I | Panama Canal gota ee 6,3 
ies See eee be asse: - oe tention and stated that a concern operat-|ing to a statement on June 23 by the a ete: ~~ a ee oe wholesale prices prevents deduction of| Operations in special ac- 
SaNETOR OR Tie Oats St eoenywle Sane ing under a fictitious name could not be | Department of Commerce, giving the re- to $1,379,576,000, of which value 70 per! the change in the volume of the trade counts 286,481.36 


value, after deducting the assessed value considered as coming within the excep- sult of a study of the State's finances., Connecticut Corporations 


f all 1 : iti cent was supplied by foreign countries |on the basis of declared values but an, Adjusted service certificate 
of all real estate, and certz securities | ,. + A 
“Se si aot hs tion. On the contrary,” he stated, 


and 30 per cent by British countries— indication of changes in direction may fund 


ner 59,754.36 
Payments on account of the general | Geiaesviie Glee 


of a municipal character, has been held 
‘nconstitutional by Circuit Judge Allan 
Campbell in the cases of the Equitable 
and Central Trust Company and the First 


“such an organization is in fact and in 
law an artificial entity” coming within 





departments of the State government re- | 
sulted in a per capita cost of $7.83, as 


| the positive provisions of the license law. compared with $7.30 in the preceding 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, June 24. 


Fail to Submit Reports as compared with $1,489,028.000 in the 


same period of 1929 when 68 per cent 
of the total was received from foreign 


be had. > 
Of declared values of reexports which | 
amounted to $119,137,000 in the _ first 


= quarter of this year, as compared with 


fund Bie al ‘ 10,636.37 
Investment of trust funds 164,809.27 


Total ordinary expendi- 





eo : | vear $3.20 ir 1917, accordi a . : ee ae can : 

National Bank of Wyandotte v. the Com- . ee yaaa a Approximately 800 Connecticut cor- ure to file such reports, the penalty for | $146,472,000 in the samé period of last tures Acai $6,959,552.58 
mon Council of the City of Detroit, both Rebates to Ad ust fill tests * = e ? porations the domestic corporations being $25 and that | year, 78 per cent and 22 per cent went} Other public debt expen- 

as contravening the “uniformity” clause J ull text: ae |secretary of state to the attorney gen- for foreign corporations being $100. to foreign countries and to British coun- ditures «+.» 13,434,907.75 
of the State constitution, and as attempt- Ta O rassess t The Department of Commerce an- ¢-al as delinquents for failure to file | Notifications sent out by the attorney | tries, respectively, in 1930, as compared| Balance today cecesees O10,000 RGR 
ing to exercise a greater taxing power x vera ments nounces a summary of the financial sta- annual reports with the secretary, and general’s office have disclosed that be-| with 82 per cent and 18 per cent, re- . ails tae 

on national banks than permitted by tistics of the State of Oklahoma for the certified copies with ‘he clerks of the cause of the business depression, hun-/ spectively, in 1929. Declared values of | Total -s.e+ «+ - $393,686,802.69 


Federal statute. 

The banks urged that the law violated 
the rule requiring a uniform rate of tax- 
ation for the reason that other com- 
panies, not included in the classifica- 
tion of banks and trust companies, but 
doing a financial business, are permitted | 


9: deduct from their list of taxable as- 


ets all mistgages and land contracts 
on which the mortgage tax has been paid. 
The national bank also objected that the 
section in question, section 8 of the gen- 
eral tax laws, violated Federal law in 
that it permitted the taxation of national 
banks at a greater rate than is assessea 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of the State com- 
ing into competition with the business 
of national banks. 

Mandamus Granted 

Judge Campbell granted a writ of man- 
camus directing the board of assessors 
of Detroit to make such computation as 
will secure a uniform rate by allowing 
deductions for items represented by as- 





{Continued from Page 12.] 

all of the relevant facts and circum- 
stances, it is determined that the costs 
of certain assets were erroneously de- 
ducted from the reported gross income, 
which assets are now restored to the 
capital accounts and depreciation § al- 
lowed thereon at the rates used in the 
determination of the preceding year’s tax 
liability which formed the basis of a 
tinal order of @ie United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case, docket 
No. 397777. Section 234(a)(7), reve- 
nue act of 1926; articles 161 and 561, 
Regulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $168.75 is caused by the 
elimination from the reported income of 
a certain amount erroneously included 
therein which has since been taken up 
in the taxable income of a subsequent 
year during which it was properly ac- 
crued under the taxpayer’s method of 
accounting. Sections 232 and 253(a), 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. The 
per capita figures for 1928 are based 
on an estimated population of 2,407,000. 
These statistics were compiled by Leroy 
A. Ritter, care of State auditor. 
Total Expenditures 

The payments for operation and 
maintenance of the general departments 
of Oklahorfa amounted to $18,856.605, or 
$7.83 per capita. This includes $2,992,- 
333, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927, the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $7.30, and in 1918, $5.20. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted 
to $109,639 and outlays for permanent 
improvements, $15,555,094. The total 
payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, in- 
terest, and outlays were $34,521,338. The 
totals include all payments for the year, | 
whether made from current revenues or | 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 


several towns where the corporations are |dreds of corporations ave failed and 


located. 


are no longer in business, which, of 


The attorney general's office is charged | course, accounts for the failure to file 
with the collection of penalties for fail- the reports. 


smaller for 


‘reexports this year were . 
United | 


German, Belgian, French and 


States destinations, but the declared value | 


to Soviet Russia showed an increase. 











New Issue 
eeepc 


A total of $118,115,600 of these Debentures was offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of the Company. The balance 
unsubscribed for is now offered for delivery when, as and if 
issued and received by us and subject to the approval of counsel. 


$118,115,600 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are, published each Monday. 





8 Pp revenue act of 1926 and the regulations Of the governmental costs reported 
sets on which the specific mortgage tax | promulgated thereunder. above, $15,115,785 was for highways, $3,- 
has already been paid. i New Jersey Public Service Corp. 140,717 being for maintenance and $11,- 
_In_ handing down his decision, Judge Public Service Corporation of New \ 675,068 for construction. 

Campbell stated: — ; Jersey, Newark. Overassessments of in- The total revenue receipts were $55,- 

These cases involve an action on the come tax in favor of the taxpayer are 654,688, or $13.98 per capita. This was 
part of the board of assessors of the determined as follows: 1925, $77,024.88; | $14,688,444 more than the total pay- 
ig 2 proceeding to asseSS | 1926, $64,152.47. ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
plage cank: fe ee ae Of the above overassessments, the ments for permanent improvements, but | 

Qe? Pe : : : amount of $120,656.53 is caused by the $866,650 less than the total payments 
an 5 of the general tax law . eeeeot allowance of additional deductions for including those for permanent improve- 
7 ot of the public — — - ordinary and necessary business ex-| ments. Property and special taxes rep- | 
adie wae icant eoaneles ae Ge a penses and expenses incurred in connec- | reserfted 16.8 per cent of the total reve- 
ee Bin tha: bakin oY éhe enmpatation tion with the issuance of certain bonds | nue for 1928, 9.8 per cent for 1927, and 
at Ghidir each value. after ded te the Since, after a thorough field investiga- 35.9 per cent for 1918. The decrease | 

r casa varue, ater ceducting tne tion of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- in the amount of property and_ special | 
assessed value of all real estate, etc., ords, it is determined that the deductions taxes collected was 17.6 per cent from Each Debenture will be convertible at the holder's option at any time from December 1, 1930 
and also providing for certain deduc- (jain. therefor in the returps filed were 1918 to 1927, but there was an increase | to December 1, 1935, inclusive, through surrender thereof with all unmatured coupons 


tions to cover securities of a municipal understated. Revisions are made accord- | of 82.4 per cent from 1927 to 1928. The | attached, in payment at its principal amount for Common Stock of the Company at the follow- 


Cities Service Company 


5% Convertible Gold Debentures Due 1950 


Dated June 2, 1930 Due June 1, 1950 


Interest from June 16, 1930 


Interest payable June 1, and December 1, in New York City, Chicago, or Boston. Redeemable at 105 through 
June 1, 1935; at 104 thereafter and through June 1, 1940; at 103 thereafter and through June 1, 1945; at 102 
thereafter and through June 1, 1948; and at 100 thereafter until maturity; plus accrued interest 
in each case. Coupon Debentures in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 registerable 
as to principal. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Trustee. 


character. This amendment is claimed ingly. Section 234(a)(1), revenue act of per capita property and special taxes | ing prices for the stock, subject to the Indenture provisions regarding certain stock dividends, 
to be a departure from the rule requir- 1926: articles 101 and 661, Regulations Were $2.35 in 1928, $1.31 in 1927, and stock offerings, recapitalization, successor corporations, etc.: 
ing uniform rate taxation, for the reason 69: iv 1412 (Cc. B 1.2. gi). United | $1.93 in 1918. oF r | 
that other companies, not included in the! cities \. Boston & Maine Railroad Com- A reduction in the tax rate of $2.50 
category of banks and trust companies, per $1,000 of assessed valuation, in force 
but who do a financial business, are per- 
mitted to deduct from their list of tax- 
able items all mortgages and land con- 
tracts on which the mortgage tax has 
been paid. 
Violates Uniform Taxation Rule 

“On behalf of the Equitable and Cen- 
tral Trust Company it is claimed that 
this law is unconstitutional, as being in 
contravention of section 6, article 2, of 
the State constitution, in that it de- 
— the plaintiff of its property with- 


$27.50 per share from Dec. 1, 1930 through June 1, 1931 
‘* June 2, 1931 " Dec. 1, 1931 
Dec. 2, 1931 ne June 1, 1932 


a7" 
sooo“ 1 «6 
31.25 oe “ ee 
32.50 oe oe oe 
33.75 ad “ee ad 
3800" “ « 
3628 «4 
37.50 oe ae e 
ae lc ehlhlU! 


| pany (279 U. S. 732). 
Certain intercompany revenue errone-! tor previous years, to a rate of $0.50 in 
ously included in the consolidated in- | 1927 and restoring the former rate of 
come for the year 1925 has been elimi- | $2.50 for 1928, and also the marked in- 
nated in the present audit resulting in crease in the collection of income taxes 
| $20,069.18 of the overassessment for for the latter year accounts for the con- 
such year. Section 240, revenue act of dition as reflected in the comparison of | 
1926; article 635, Regulations 69. per capita and percentages of property | 
The balance of the overassessment for ; 2nd special taxes, 
the year 1925, amounting to $451.84, is Earnings of general departments, or | 
| due to the decrease in the gross income ©OMpensation for services rendered by 
|reported by an amount which was re-, State officials, represented 7.6 per cent 
t due process of law and further as be-|©eived from a capital transaction and of oe tate! a 126. for —, . oe cent 
ing in contravention of section 3, article therefore nontaxable income, however, !0F 1927, and 12.5 per cent for 1918. 
10 of the State constitution, which em- | ¢’Teneously included in the gross income | Revenue From Licenses 
powers the legislature to ‘provide by disclosed in the return filed. Section 233, Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
law a uniform rule of taxation.’ revenue act of 1926; article 541, Regu-| stituted 48.6 per cent of the total reve- 
“In the case of the First National lations 69. 
Rank of Wyandotte the claims set up Atlantic Refining Co. 29.4 per cent for 1918. ; 
in behalf of the Equitable Trust Com- Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia. Receipts from business licenses consist 
pany are reiterated, and a further ob-| An overassessment of income and pot: —_—_—_—=—=—=—=—_—_—_—"—_"_"_"_"———». | 
jection is raised to the constitutionality | taxes in favor of the taxpayer is de- World War 
of said section 8, as amended, in that| termined as folows: 1918, $1,016,567.36. : 
‘ the power of the State to tax national The entire overassessment results from 
banks is expressly limited by act of, the redetermination of the profits tax lia- }eau, it is determined that such deduc- 
Congress, being section 348, title 12, of; bility under the provisions of sections ak aia Rea iy oe gt ige ada 
re a as erroneously omitted from the 
the United States Code, to such taxa- | 327 and 328, revenue act,of 1918, by rea- tax return. Sections 234(a) (8), revenue 
tion as shall not be at a greater rate son of the inability to determine, satis- ae of 1918 Bess 1209, cata act of 
than is” assessed upon other * moneyed factorily, the statutory invested capital 1926, el the regulations promulgated ! 
vapital in the hands of individual citi- | under the provisions of section 326. Ac- thera a ee 7 epee . 

. ; ; . . Se ereunder; Pratt & Letchworth Com- 
zens of the State coming into compe-| cordingly the profits tax liability has 
tition with the business of nationa] been determined in an amount which 
banks. bears the same ratio to the taxpayer's F : 

“It appears to the court that the con- net income as the average tax of rep- Chile Copper Company, New 7 ork. 
tention of both plaintiffs is to be sus- resentative corporations engaged in a An overassessment of income tax in fa- 12 Months Ended 
tained, and that, therefore, section 8 is| like or similar trade or business bears Vor of the taxpayer is determined as December 31 March 31, 

1918, $119,534.84. | 1928 1929 1930 

$199,538,939 


122,861,117 


June 2, 1932 - Dec. 1, 1932 
Dec. 2, 1932 os June 1, 1933 
June 2, 1933 ” Dec. 1, 1933 
Dec. 2, 1933 ° June 1, 1934 
June 2, 1934 ” Dec. 1, 1934 
Dec. 2, 1934 ” June 1, 1935 
1, 


June 2, 1935 sa Dec. 1935 


Debentures called for redemption either prior to or during the conversion period may be con- 
verted up to and including the date of redemption. If called for redemption pues te Decem- 
ber 1, 1930, they will be convertible at the initial conversion rate. Delivery of stock together 
with scrip in lieu of any fractions due upon conversion will be made within 30 days after sur- 

? Debentures and interest accrued upon such Debentures to the date of record of the 
Such stock will go of record on the books of the Com- 


render o 
stock will be paid by the Company. 
pany on the date fixed for its delivery. 


TAX PROVISIONS: The Company agrees to pay interest without deduction for any Federal income tax not in 
excess of 2% per annum, and to refund Pennsylvania 4 mills tax, Maryland 414 mills tax, Connecticut * mills tax, 
pg 5 mills tax, and Massachusetts income tax not exceéding 6% per annum, upon application as provided in 
the Indenture. 


nue for 1928, 51.5 per cent for 1927, and 
| 


\ 


since, after thorough and 
extensive investigations by Bureau en- 
gineers and conferences held in the Bu- 


The letter of Mr. Henry L. Doherty, President of the Company, has been summarized by him in part as follows: 


Cities Service Company controls, directly or indirectly through stock ow nership, more than 
sixty-five public utility companies rendering électric light, power, gas and/or transportation 
service in twenty states and the Dominion of Canada, serving territories having a population estimated 
to be about 4,000,000, and more than forty-five companies representing an important system of oil pro- 
duction, transportation, refining and marketing. 


Company: 


The consolidated earnings of Cities Service Company and subsidiaries for the calendar years 
1928 and 1929 ane for the twelve months ended March 31, 1930, irrespective of the dates of 
acquisition, are given below: 


pany v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. 492. 
Chile Copper Co. 


Earnings: 











invalid and unconstitutional, both as/| to their average net income for the same follows: ; 
contravening the State constitution, and | Yea": Section 527(a), revenue act of The allowance of a deduction for the 
further as being an attempt to exercise | 1918. Appeals of The Viscose Co., 3 B. amortization of the costs of facilities 
a greater taxing power upon national T. A. 444, and D. N. and E. Whiter & | installed or acquired after Apr. 6, 1917, 
banks than is permitted by the Federal C6. Inc., 4 B. T. A. 142; Mead Cycle Co. ; for the production of articles contribut- 
Saye . ; v¥. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 887. ing to the prosecution of the World War 

“It remains to consider the conten- ; Lloyd Sabaudo causes $78,679.73 of the overassessment. | 
tion of the defendants, the Common Liovd Sabaudo, Societa Anonima per The expenditures have been carefully 
Council and the Board of Assessors of | AZioni, Genoa, Italy. An overassess- , analyzed and verified by Bureau engi- 
the City of Detroit. with relation +o the ee . _income and a taxes oe rere and = - veer facties have | 
cate inhies a interest in favor of the taxpayer is de-| been considered in determining the rea- 
eee So oe ee oe termined as follows: 1919, $22,098.01. 'sonableness of the deduction allowable 
been made up. =< : of the overassessment $16,952.77 is under the provisions of sections 234(a) 

“Without going into the provisions of S2"5*4 by a redetermination of the total (8), revenue act of 1918, and 1209, eye 
the charter in this respect, it appears net income received from all sources enue act of 1926; articles 181, 185 (as 
that the relative time within which the within the United Stat:s upon an ap- amended by PD. 4133, C. B. VII-1, 
ak dae teach ita Writ fe celia. yortionment of revenues instead of upon | 236), and 561, Regulations 45; Appeal 


; : ; the extent to which income was derived | of G. M. Standifer Construction Corpora- ‘ ; ; ; 7 % sd A 
tially the same as that involved in the | ¢, eas ; ‘ z ’ ; . ; rants attached to certain of the Company's Debentures, and, furthermore, such earnings do not reflect 
case of the Union Trust Company y, {from freight and passenger traffic orig- tion and Vancouver Home Company, 4 3 


inatine within Ini : hin T 525 the benefits expected to be derived from the proceeds of the sale of these Debentures. 
@mmon Council, 170° Michigan, page inating within the United States which! B. T. A. 525. [ 1 


‘ previous!y formed the basis for the as- Of the overassessment the amount of | 

“Ul, In both these cases mandamus sessment of tax liability. Sections O17 $22,589.86 is due to the allowance of ad- | 
issued. ie ind 233, revenue act of 1918; T. D. 3387. ditional deductions for ordinary and | 
‘Tt iz the refore the conclusion of the! (Cc, BR, I-2, 153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, necessary business expenses and taxes. | 
crt that a writ of mendamus may | 133), An extensive field investigation of the | 
issue as- prayed, directing the board of The amount of $3,849.25 results from taxpayer's accounting record and a com- 
assessors to make such a computation | the determination of the profits tax lia- prehensive review in the Bureau dis- 
is will secure a uniform rate in this bility under the provisions of sections closed that such deductions were under- 
respect, by allowing deductions from 327 and 328, revenue act of 1918, by | stated in the return filed. Sections 234 
items represented by assets on which) reason of the fact that the taxpayer is a (a) (1) and (3), revenue act of 1918; 
the specific mortgage tax has already foreign corporation. 7 articles 101, 151 and 561. Regulations 45. 
heen paid.” The balance of the above overassess- The amount of $11,527.29 of. the over- 
Wilbur M. Brucker, attorney general,' ment in the amount of $1,295.99 is due assessment is due to the elimination of | 
June 20, 1930, declared orally that the to the remission of interest assessed on the income of certain subsidiary corpora- 
State would intervene in case of an ap-|a deficiency in tax since the determina- | tions included in the consolidated return | 
peal to the Michigan Supreme Court | tion of an overassessment causes a pro- filed since it is determined that such 


$187,459,523 
117,317,556 


$170,294,409 
105,512,926 


ee: TO oi siiek cg gis aes as re ah sts is 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Taxes (except Federal Income 
Taxes) and amounts applicable to minority common stocks 











Consolidated Net Earnings before Interest, Depreciation, De- 


pletion and Other Reserves, Dividends, etc. ............. $ 76,677,822 


$ 64,781,483 $ 70,141,967 


Annual Interest and Dividends on Funded Debt and Preferred Stocks of Subsidiaries ($20,163,- 
664) and Annual Interest Requirements on Funded Debt of Cities Service Company to be 


outstanding after giving effect to this issue ($13,345,090) 2.0... ..... cc ccc eee eee eee 33,508,754 


Net Earnings for twelve months ended March 31, 1930, before Reserves, 
etc., as aboye, are over 2% times the above annual charges 


The above earnings reflect only in part the application of the proteeds from the sale in 1929 of additional 
common stock through the offering of rights to common stockholders and through the exercise of war- 


The entire proceeds of these Debentures will be applied to construction expenditures, 
additional investments and extensions and additions to the properties of the Company 
and subsidiaries and/or to reimbursement for advances already made for such purposes. 


Purpose of Issue: 





Capitalization: 

after giving effect to this issue, shows outstanding funded debt, preferred stocks and 
minority tommon stocks of subsidiaries amounting to $357,082,551, and $263,701,793 funded debt of the 
Company which will be followed by preferred and common stocks with an aggregate market value based 
on quotations on June 23, 1930 of over $900000,000, 


We Recommend these Debentures for Investment 


from the decision of Judge Campbell in| portionate reduction of the interest. companies were not gees with the | 
Wayne County. arden ; . taxpayer corporation during the year in- 60 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co. volved within the purview of section 240, Price 4 and interest - 





a ‘ _Rainey-Wood Coke Co. Inc. New revenue act of 1918, by reason of the 
Credit and Delivery System — DeenaeneteNN St intame and | fact that substantially all of the capital 
3 : xes i vor e taxpayer | ctock subsidiary corporations was 
Said to Favor Independents are determined as follows: 1919, $2,- maak ae Te 1 eee 
pe E | 230.65; 1920, $38,919.53. or by the same interests which owned 
[Continued from Page 1.] _ The overassessment for the year 1919/ or controlled the capital stock of the tax- 
business, For the 7,143 chain units re- |!8 made pursuant to the final order of| payer, Article 633, Regulations 45, as 
ported, 22.6 per cent of all sales were | the United States Board of Tax Appeals | amended by T. D. 4100 (C. B. VI-2, 254). 
made on a credit basis. Only 1,736 units, | entered in the instant case for that year, The balance of the overassessment | 
however, extended credit to their cus- | Docket No. 2207 ' amounting to $6,737.96 results from the 
tomers. | Of the overassessment for the year adjustment of the reported gross in- 
For this group the ratio of credit sales | 1920, $37,117.94 is due to the allowance | come representing the erroneous over- 
to total sales was slightly over 55 per | Of @ deduction for the amount by which! statement of sales which amount has 
cent. It is perhaps not usually under-| the net loss sustained in the year 1912 been restored to the income of the prior 
stood that the chain store has already exceeds the net income for the year year and the tax liability determined | 
entered the credit field in the grocery | 1918. Section 204, revenue act of 1918; thereon, and to the exclusion from the 
business to that extent. article 1603, Regulations 45. reported gross income of certain tax 
Ratios for the independent stores cov-| The balance of the overassessment for exempt interest. The foregoing adjust- 
ered for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 the vear 1920 in the amount of $1,801.59 ments are’made after an extensive field 
show a steady increase in sales volume.| is caused by the allowance of a deduc-| investigation of the taxpayer's account- 
The proportion of cash and credit busi- | tion for the -mortization of the cost of ing records. Section 233(a), revenue 
negs, however, remains approximately | facilities installed or acquired after Apr.| act of °918; article 541, Regulations 45, 
s Bame over the ‘three-year_period, it|6, 1917, for the production of articles| as amended by T. D. 3612 (C. B. III-2, 
as said. contributing to the prosecution of the 244), 

y VN 


The consolidated capitalization of the Company and subsidiaries as of March 31, 1930, 
It is expected that temporary Debentures will be available for delivery on or about July 7, 1930. | 
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Scientific Efforts to Extend Life Span Baffled 
by Growing V ulnerability to Destructive Afflic- 
* tions in Later Years. Says Vital Statistician 





By L. W. Hl 


TCHCROFT 


Director of Vital Statistics, Board of Health, State of Wisconsin 


| “HROUGH THE AGES mankind 
has searched for the mysterious 
secret of enduring life. 

He has craved some elixir that would 
aid him to live beyond the allotted span 
and give him years eternal without ma- 
terially changing his mode of living. 
The quest goes on, but the reward is 
not in sight. 7 

The transplanters of glands, the in- 
jectors of extracts, the promoters of 
radium and X-ray for rejuvenation pro- 
vide work of scientific interest. They 
have not demonstrated, however, that 
additional life can be guaranteed to any 
human being after decay has pro- 
gressed beyond a certain point. 

The springs of eternal youth do not 
exist outside our own bodies. When 
the cells of the human body disinteg- 
rate and die, there is no magic potion 
that can raise them from the dead. 

In the last one hundred years, the 
life expectancy at birth of human be- 
ings in the United States has been 
raised from an average of thirty-three 
years to approximately fifty-eight years. 
The child born in the United States to- 
day can reasonably expect to reach 
fifty-eight years of age, provided he is 
in every way a normal infant. 

One hundred years ago the man who 
reached fifty years of age could rea- 
sonably expect to survive 21.2 years 
longer. Today the man who reaches 
fifty years can reasonably expect to 
live 21.5 years longer. 

lt has been generally recognized that 
the gain has been accomplished by 
overcoming the terrific infant mortal- 
ity rate that long prevailed in our coun- 
try and by the conquest of the acute 
infectious diseases. The expectation of 
life at ten years of age increased 
greatly during the thirty years from 
1890 to 1920 and therefore the average 
length of life has increased also. 

A 

However, when one studies the fig- 
ures for the various years of life from 
1921 to 1927 we find a new story. The 
expectation from age forty-five or fifty 
on is now the lowest of which we have 
any record. 

Due to great increases in heart dis- 
ease, cancer and diabetes in people over 
fifty, there is strong evidence of an 
actual decline in expectancy over age 
fifty. 

Various suggestions are offered in 
explanation of the decrease in life ex- 
pectancy after middle age at the pres- 
ent time. We believe that errors in 
personal hygiene and in diet are largely 
responsible. The degenerative diseases 
loom large in the list of the causes of 
death. 

Cancer, nephritis and diabetes are 
prominent, after heart disease, as the 
chief causes of mortality. These dis- 
eases are controllable to some extent if 
discovered in their earliest stages. 
Death from these diseases, if not pre- 
ventable, can at least be postponed for 
a number of years. 

It appears that the figures quoted 
are a reflection of the changing condi- 
tions of life. There is a great drift of 
the population to the cities. Life has 
become too fast and too strenuous, 
New hazards arise and methods of pro- 
tection follow after. 

We fear that little will be accom- 
plished until the American adult him- 
self is duly informed and made to reai- 
ize that he is in the midst of a decidedly 
losing fight and that the situation will 
continue until he applies himself ener- 
getically to be superior to his environ- 
ment. 

“Each adult must fight his own in- 
dividual battle, since he usually brooks 
no interference with his own individual 
mode of living. Medical authorities and 
scientists can be depended upon to care 
for the children and their diseases; but 
they have little or no chance to inter- 
fere with the lives of adults.” 

The diseases that now devastate man- 
kind are the degenerative diseases of 


middle age. These conditions can be 
detected by a proper physical and 
laboratory examination in their early 
stages. They can be partially con- 
trolled by proper measures of hygiene, 
diet, rest, exercise and similar meas- 
ures if seen early. When they have 
proceeded to the point of tissue degen- 
eration and destruction, their progress 
is arrested only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

Indeed, an‘ eminent statistician has 
asserted that if we were to apply all 
that we now know about the control of 
these conditions, life expectancy would 
be further advanced by from five to 
seven years only, and that anything 
beyond that is merely a figment of sci- 
entific imagination and the expression 
of a wish rather than of an accom- 
plishment. 

A 

Professor Forsyth is not at all op- 
timistic about the possibilities for the 
future. 

“It truly looks as if it is going to be 
a losing fight for some time to come,” 
he says, “for although some adults are 
making a commendable effort to live 
sane lives, the vast majority seem very 
indifferent and many give apparently 
no thought whatever to habits which 
they clearly know are bad and which 
they could easily discard. 

“There is surely no worse influence 
than that wielded by well-meaning au- 
thorities who go around airing their 
ill-founded beliefs that all is going 
well, and that before long everybody 
is going to be living seventy-five to a 
hundred years.” 

The sane man will have a physical 
examination at least once each yéar to 
detect the presence of the degenerative 
diseases, which come on without warn- 
ing. He will avoid worry and nerve 
strain since these seem to be of im- 
portance in using up the inherent vital- 
ity with which we are endowed at birth. 

Moderation in all things, a certain 
amount of mental and physical exer- 
cise, some time in the open air, and a 
reasonable amount of happiness—these 
constitute the prescription for a long 
life and a useful one. 

Health for adults is largely a per- 
sonal matter. It depends largely on 
the individual whether he lives a long 
life and a healthy one or a short life 
and a sickly one. 

Heredity, climate, occupation and 
economic conditions are not generally 
controlling factors in matters of health. 
The cultivation of proper habits of liv- 
ing and an appreciation of what good 
health means will determine the state 
of health we enjoy. 

It is estimated that about fifty per 
cent of all deaths are due to diseases 
caused by bad habits; that about forty 
per cent are due to germ diseases and 
the remaining ten per cent are due to 
miscellaneous causes such as accidents, 
old age, ete. 

A 

Old age, which is the only really re- 
spectable disease recognized as a cause 
of death, is responsible for only two 
per cent of all deaths. In Wisconsin 
for 1928 senility or old age was given 
as the cause of death in only one and 
two-tenths per cent of the cases. 

If the knowledge now available were 
fully utilized by all our people human 
life could be extended ten years beyond 


the present average lifetime. An an- 
nual physical examination alone will 
add many years to the lives of our 
people. 


One large insurance company in pro- 
viding such an examination for a group 
of policyholders decregsed the ex- 


pected mortality eighteen per cent over 
a period of ten years, and for ages fifty 
to sixty the mortality was decreased 
fifty-three per cent. 

Disease—not old age—causes death. 
There is no definite limit to the life of 
a healthy cell structure. 





Safety Ventilation for Mines 


Installations for Fire 


Protection Increase 


By DANIEL HARRINGTON 


Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines 


ETAL MINING people have never 
M been more inclined toward sys- 

tematic ventilation of their prop- 
erties than now. . 

This is manifested in numerous activi- 
ties, not only of individual companies 
but also of organizations concerned with 
the improvement of conditions affecting 
ventilation of metal mines. 

Numerous inquiries and discussions 
concerning various details entering into 
the ventilation of metal mines have been 
made. Some of these are: 

What is the correct type of main fan 
or of auxiliary fan? 

What is a good type of ventilation door, 
fire door or ventilation regulator? 

What is the most effective lining of 
a main air carrying shaft? 


Should the fan be so placed as to allow 
ready reversing of air direction? 

These and a large number of additional 
questions have been discussed, although 
a definite answer has not always been 
forthcoming. 

For instance, there is a wide difference 
of opinion as to the construction of a 
satisfactory type of fire door—one which 
will resist fire, will not warp or sag, will 
close tightly and leak little, will not decay 
or rust or otherwise disintegrate, and can 
be used from day to day if necessary. 

There is absolutely no question that 
well-placed doors may be utilized to ad- 
vantage in saving employes in both coal 
and metal mines at time of fires and 
probably to a lesser extent in explosions. 

Metal mines are adopting mechanical 
ventilation much more extensively than 
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Remedy for Pauperism in Care 
of Physically and Mentally Unfit 


North Carolina Welfare Worker Advocates Institutional 


Treatment as Means to Do Away with Despised Poor House 
By R. EUGENE BROWN 


Director of Institutions, Board of Charities and Public Welfare, State of North Carolina 


cial problem until organized so- 
ciety began to take the place of 
tribal society. 

It was only through mutual aid and 
group solidarity that the tribe was able 
to survive the unconquered forces of 
nature and to withstand the encroach- 
ment of hostile groups. However, with 
the increase of population, the domesti- 
cation of animals and the development 
of commerce, the old tribal relation- 
ships began to disappear. 

Classes developed. The more intelli- 
gent, thrifty and fortunate individuals 
developed control over luxuries and 
necessities. Individual wealth and in- 
dividual property displaced what had 
been common wealth and property in 
the tribe. 

There was progress, at least, in a 
material sense. 

From that time on less attention was 
paid to those who were weak mentally 
and physically. They were exploited 
by some and pauperized by others; but 
on the whole they were left to kick for 
themselves. 

The cost of this one-sided progress 
to society has been the cost of provid- 
ing for large numbers who have been 
unable to function or to make the nec- 
essary adjustments in a complex civili- 
zation. 

Until recently man has made no effort 
to control, or to do any constructive 


Pict pro did not appear as a so- 





in the past. This movement has 
naturally been accompanied by an _ in- 
creased use of such so-called coal mine 
devices or adjuncts as overcasts, un- 
edercasts, regulators, splits, doors, brat- 
tices, and even curtains for air deflection. 

Thoughtful and far-seeing metal mine 
operators are now providing and main- 
taining air courses not only for intake 
but also return or used air, even sinking 
shafts, driving raises, drifts, etc., wholly 
for ventilation. Sealing of abandoned 
workings is being done in some mines to 
conserve air supply or to prevent air 
vitiation. 

Although many mines hold main haul- 
age shafts on return air, there are nu- 
merous instances where the far safer 
system of holding main haulage on in- 
take or at least fresh air is maintained. 
In general, present day fan installations 
at metal mines allow reversing the direc- 
tion of fair currents, but unfortunately 
only a small percentage of the mines in- 
stall doors in such manner as to be able 
to take advantage of this reversing fea- 
ture if it is needed. 


Some of the wide-awake metal mine 
cperators are, using smooth lined, fire- 
proofed, main air carrying shafts, thus 
reducing fan power consumption and at 
the same time providing the most effec- 
tive type of fire insurance. Other mines 
are manipulating the air currents— 
where they are thoroughly under con- 
trol; this means of fan, doors, over- 
casts, etc.—to prevent fungus growth, 
or even to kill fungus where it gets a 
start. 

In fact, numerous metal mining com- 
panies are now taking advantage of the 
almost limitless benefits obtainable in an 
up-to-date mine from a well-installed and 
well-maintained ventilation plant. 


work with the ever-increasing number 
of what we may call the socially inade- 
quate. We have been content to ex- 
pend large sums annually to provide 
relief and custodial care for this class. 

Now what we should like to know is 
the number and the nature of those 
who are regularly classified below the 
“poverty line.” Under what conditions 
do they live, and what does it cost to 
provide for them? 

The early almshouse or “poor house,” 
a direct descendant of the old English 
workhouse, established in North Caro- 
lina one hundred and eighty years ago, 
supplanted a system of child placing 
and family relief which more nearly 
approximated the ideal for relief giving 
of today. 

As has been said of the Virginia 
almshouses, the almshouse or county 
home in North Carolina has in many 
instances “continued to be an institu- 
tion symbolic of the utmost despair of 
mankind, a word to connote poverty, 
neglect, disease, filth, loneliness and 
death itself.” Recently a county super- 
intendent of public welfare stated that 
no one was admitted to the county 
home in his county until he was almost 
ready to die. 

Considering both the type of care 
provided and the amount of money ex- 
pended by the counties, the mainte- 
nance of a county home in every county 
is not economical. If the children, the 
mentally and physically sick should all 
be transferred from the county home 
to special institutions prepared to pro- 
vide the sort of treatment and care 
they need, the county home would al- 
most entirely disappear. 

Since 1923 the State has had an en- 
abling act which provides that two or 
more adjacent counties may establish 
a district hospital home. Such a plan 
is sound economically; but so far no 
counties in North Carolina have taken 
advantage of this opportunity. Now, 
however, a group of counties in the 
western part of the State are seriously 
considering taking such a step. Other 
counties in the eastern part of the 
State are becoming interested. 

Virginia has, within the past few 
years, established four district homes. 
County almshouses in Virginia have 
been reduced by providing hospital fa- 
cilities and by establishing district 
homes. The total population of these 
homes is less than the total population 
of the old almshouses, 

District hospital homes alone will 
not, of course, solve the problem. 
Merely providing relief is not sufficient. 
Giving relief pauperizes when not ac- 
companied or preceded by careful in- 
vestigation. The giving of relief re- 
gardless of the nature of the relief 
should always be followed by close, 
effective and constructive supervision. 

A recognition of the proper place of 
homes for the aged and incurable in 
the whole scheme of public welfare 
will result in still fewer of the able- 
bodied becoming institutional charges, 
and in the admission of a larger num- 
ber of the chronic sick. 

Not until the community has inte- 
grated all of its resources and activities 
into one harmonious whole will it be 
able to say that it cares for its indigent 
sick. 
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Indiana Revokes Licenses for Carelessness and 
Negligence in Effort to Reduce Appalling Traffic 
Fatality, Says Secretary of State 





By OTTO G. FIFIELD 


Secretary of State, State of Indiana 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are 

confronted with many _ serious 

problems that require profound 
thought and deliberate consideration 
by all the people. However, there is 
no problem that concerns the people 
more than the question of safety and 
the protection of life and property. 

It made us shudder when we read 
that twenty thousand people in India 
died from snake bites during the year 
of 1929. Yet we pass with little 
thought of the thirty-one thousand peo- 
ple killed and nearly a million injured 
in automobile accidents in the United 
States during the same year. 

A 


The death rate has become so alarm- 
ing that safety organizations have been 
made in all parts of the country. Yet 
the slaughter goes on with little con- 
cern by the general public. 

It is only when an accident enters 
our own home and takes the life of 
some member of the family that we 
give the subject any thought and make 
any effort to protect the public from 
these everyday accidents. 

During the last three years nearly 
twice as many people were killed in au- 
tomobile accidents as American sol- 
diers were killed during the World’s 
War. Never was a battle fought in any 
war where the killed and wounded 
numbered as many lives as the killed 
and wounded in the United States in 
the past year in automobile accidents. 

The death rate has become so alarm- 
ing that desperate efforts must be made 
to protect the public. 

Most of the automobile accidents 
where life and property is at stake are 
avoidable. Most of the accidents are 
the result of negligence, carelessness, 
taking chances against danger, driving 
on the wrong side of the street or 
public highway, and driving with no 
thought of the rights of others. 

A 


While most of the accidents that oc- 
cur every day are the result of the care- 
lessness of drivers of automobiles; yet 
the pedestrians are not entirely exempt. 
People crossing the streets or public 
highways, carelessly walk in the path- 
way of an approaching automobile, 
while the driver is striving with all his 
power to avoid striking them. 

The newspapers, public speakers, and 
other methods of warnings have been 
given. These warnings are sometimes 
listened to; but so few heed them that 
it becomes discouraging to those who 


are doing all that can-be done to pro- 
tect life and save sufferings, distress 
and death. 

Even the death rate has become so 
alarming that the President of the 
United States has taken cognizance of 
it and has called the attention of the 
public to the awful sacrifice. The Gov- 
ernment and safety organizations are 
exerting every effort to reduce auto- 
mobile casualties; but in the face of 
their efforts, killing people goes on. 

It has been proved that the majority 
of the accidents are avoidable and:that 
the mortality from accidents could be 
greatly reduced if a little thought, 
care, and good judgment used when in 
danger. 

The State police are instructed to 

exercise every means to prevent acci- 
dents. City and town police, county 
sheriffs, and other peace officers are 
cooperating with the State to educate 
and warn the people. * 
; If the public would join with the po- 
lice in their efforts to avoid congestion 
on the streets and public highways, 
great good would quickly follow. 

Indiana is one among the first States 
to enact a drivers’ license law. While 
the law has been in force less than a 
year, the good results are already being 
realized. 

A 


Many accidents are the result of 
careless and negligent driving. These 
drivers have becOme such a menace 
that the law recognizes that they have 
no right to the uses of the public high- 
Ways. 

The law provides that, for cause, the 
license shall be revoked. About one 
thousand drivers’ licenses were revoked 
in the first year of the law. 

The law is being enforced and it will 
continue to be enforced with greater 
severity. Because of rigid enforce- 
ment, instead of there being a greater 
number of revocations, there will be a 
less number. 

Often reckless drivers make their 
escape and cannot be apprehended. 
However, the bureau of identification 
is active and many guilty persons are 
brought to justice. 

Accidents will .happen. Many of 
them are unavoidable, but a greater 
number are avoidable 

Every year there is an _ increased 
mileage of paved State highways, and 
every year there are more and more 
automobiles. Every year the danger of 
accidents are increased, causing more 
deaths and loss of property. 
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twelve hundred children pass 
through the courts to be adopted. 

Their ties to their former families 
are legally dissolved and they become 
members of new families. The adopt- 
ing parents assume responsibility in 
exactly the same measure that a nat- 
ural parent is obligated to rear and 
educate his own child, caring for him 
in case physical or mental handicap 
develops or behavior difficulties make 
him a problem. : 

Until 1927 no public agency in Cali- 
fornia investigated petitions for adop- 
tions. A child of physical or mental 
taint might be adopted, to become a 
source of sorrow and expense to the 
parents for the balance of their lives. 
A talented child might be adopted by 
a nunscrupulous person, bent only upon 
exploiting the child’s earning capacity. 

The commonest situation needing 
correction was that of unsuitability, 
the sensitive child in the common 
home, the low-grade child in the cul- 
tured home, and the many instances of 
persons desiring a child from senti- 
mental or unstable motives, unable to 
give to the child adequate care and 
education to equip him with a fair 
chance in life. 

In 1927 the legislature gave to the 
State department of social welfare the 
responsibility of investigating all peti- 
tions for adoption which were filed in 
the courts of the State and reporting 
the findings to the court, so that the 
judges could make their decisions with 
a full knowledge of the facts before 
them. 

This law went beyond that of any 
other State in the Union in recognizing 
the parental duty of the State to pro- 
tect the child who has lost his parents, 
or whose parents desire to_ transfer 
their rights and obligations. In admin- 
istering the law the department has 
been met with friendly cooperation 
from the courts and attorneys and a 
very general appreciation of the serv- 
ice which investigation renders in pro- 
tecting the interests of the child and 
also of the parents. 

The large majority of petitions for 
adoption have been approved by the .de- 
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partment. In a considerable number of 
cases, however, investigation disclosed 
the fact that the child was not free for 
adoption and that some legal action was 
necessary in order to make the adoption 
valid. 

In a number of cases a mother, giv- 
ing up her child because of inability 
to support it, has been helped to make 
plans which enabled her .to retain her 
child. Feeble-mindednes€ and various 
physical taints have been found among 
other children and legal adoption pre- 
vented or postponed until the adopting 
parents could be certain what respon- 
sibilities they were assuming. 

Tuberculosis and other serious com- 
municable disease has been found 
among petitioners which would make it 
most unwise to permit them the inti- 
mate care of a child. 

This function of investigating adop- 
tion petitions filed independently in the 
courts rounds out the service which the 
department has exercised for years of 
supervising and _ licensing agencies 
placing children in homes for adoption. 
In this field the department has estab- 
lished high standards and has grad- 


ually concentrated this work in two 
state-wide agencies, the Children’s 
Home Society and the Native Sons 


and Daughters Central Committee on 
Homeless Children. 

These agencies are staffed and 
equipped to serve the best interests of 
the children and the parents by bring- 
ing together the homeless child and the 
childless home of like racial, religious, 
and cultural background. 

The newer function of State investi- 
gation of adoptions which are filed in- 
dependently in the courts has been 
administered by the department of so- 
cial welfare with the view to encourag- 
ing persons who have adoption ‘prob- 
lems to utilize the counsel and services 
which these agencies offer to the 
public. 

The process of investigation has 
made it possible for the department to 
correct many maladjustments and like 
all good social work it has quickened 
and strengthened the effort to build up 
preventive measures which will make 
correction unnecessary. 
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